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CLASSES IN LANGUAGE. 


HE early promoters of University Extension 
and the first Syndicate appointed by the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge to carry out the work deliberately 
abstained from offering Courses of teaching in what 
may be called ‘‘ School subjects,” such as Languages 
and various branches of Mathematics. For such 
teaching, it was felt, sufficient local provision already 
existed. As the years have passed by, however, the 
University Extension Movement has itself created a 
fresh need for teaching in the subjects referred to, on 
other than school lines, which it is right should now 
be met. Experience has shown that the study of 
foreign literatures at University Extension Lectures 
has excited a desire to’ read the languages in which 
those literatures are enshrined. The Courses deli- 
vered by Mr. CoLtins and Dr. Mouton on Greek 
Literature have led to the formation of Classes for the 
study of the Greek language. In like manner, Mr. 
WICKSTEED has, while lecturing on Dante, gathered 
round hima circle of students anxious to read that 
poet in the original. This movement has not been 
confined to languages. Mr. McC ure, while lecturing 
on Astronomy, found a number of serious students at 
his Lectures anxious to form a class to study a 
branch of Mathematics necessary for the due appre- 
ciation of the astronomical theories which he was 
unfolding to them. Thus a need has gradually made 
itself articulate for the establishment of Supplementary 
Classes in subjects better suited to tutorial class- 
teaching than to the Lecture and Class method of the 
University Extension system. 

A few months ago the Hellenic Society invited the 
University Extension authorities of Cambridge, Lon- 
don, and Oxford to appoint with them a joint Com- 
mittee to consider what might be done to further the 
study of the Greek language. The Report of that 
Committee has been considered by the London Uni- 
versities’ Joint Board, the Oxford Delegacy, and the 
Cambridge Syndicate, and the Board at their last 
meeting adopted a resolution sanctioning the estab- 
lishment of Classes in the Greek language in connec- 
tion with full Courses of Lectures on Greek Literature, 
History, Philosophy, or Art. The work done at these 
Classes will be recognised by the Board as contribu- 
tory to the Sessional Certificate. 
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SPECIAL. 

In view of the fact that at most London 
Centres the work of the Lent Term will 
commence tr the third week of the new 
year, the next nuwnrber of the JOURNAL 
will be obtainable on Janwary 10th. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


—— 


As will be seen from the list of fixtures published on 
page 46, the Council of the London Society have engaged 
Mr. F. E. Beddard, F.R.S., Prosector of the Zoological 
Society, to deliver the Central Course at Gresham College 
next Term. This Course, entitled Some Tyfes of Animal 
Life, is complementary to that which Mr. Parkyn has been 
delivering this Term on P/ant Life, and the whole Ses- 
sion’s work (for it is purposed to arrange for a series of 
practical demonstrations in the Summer Term—possibly 
in the Zoological Gardens) will continue that which was 
conducted during the three Terms of last Session by Pro- 
fessor Geddes. Those who have attended the full two 
years’ Courses will thus have obtained a more than super- 
ficial acquaintance with the principles of vegetable and 
animal biology. 


Fok 
* 


THE article on the alliance between the University 
Extension organisations and the County Councils which 
Professor Jenks contributed to our October number, and 
the answer which Mr. Sadler made to him last month, 
have, as we expected, aroused very great interest among 
those who are engaged in this phase of the work. Com- 
munications have reached us from Mr. Percival and Mr. 
North, who have had considerable experience of County 
Council work, and Miss Laura Jones, the Secretary of the 
Tunbridge Wells Centre. We regret exceedingly that 
pressure on our space renders it impossible for us to print 
any of these in this number, but the discussion will be 
continued next month. It need hardly be pointed out 
that the question involved is one of the utmost importance, 
and we shall be very glad to hear from any workers whose 
experience in this direction may be of service to others. 

+ ¥ 


ON another page we print a communication we have 
received from Miss Alice Thompson, the Secretary of the 
Scarborough Centre, on the subject of Local Scholarships 
for the Summer Meetings. We hope that the admirable 
example there set forth of energy, organisation, and public 
spirit may incite other Centres to adopt similar measures. 
Such a scheme is one of the finest tasks that any Students’ 
Association can take up, not only in consideration of the 
benefits conferred on those to whom the Scholarships are 
awarded (of which we have from time to time received 
the most gratifying testimony), but also as tending to bind 
closer each body of Students throughout the country, and 
to make them feel that they are not isolated workers, but 
members of a coherent Centre, and, further, of a larger 
organisation that has now spread its arms to every corner 
of England. 

+ % 
* 

IN connection with this subject we may announce— 
what many of our readers no doubt already know—that 
next year there will be no regular Summer Meeting at 
Cambridge (though, as is explained under the “ Official 
Notices” on page 47, there will be Vacation Classes in 
certain subjects), and that the Oxford authorities, who 
were this summer unable to continue their series owing to 
the Schools being in the hands of workmen, will have the 
field to themselves. The arrangements of the Delegacy 
are already considerably advanced, and we hope to be 
able next month to publish at least a general outline of 
the programme. 

*% 

THE Report which has just appeared of the Cam- 
bridge Syndicate for Local Lectures on the Session 
1892-93 was this year issued several months later than 
usual, in order that it might include some account of 
the work done at the Summer Meeting. The statistics 


for the Session show that there has been a falling-off in 
the total of attendances, which is in the main due to the 
smaller number of Courses arranged in connection with the 
County Councils. Mr. Berry, in his special Report to the 
Syndicate, gives rather a gloomy picture of the County 
Council work. He points out that “ the artificial stimulus 
given to University Extension work last year by the 
activity of County Councils in the matter of Technical 
Education has lost a good deal of its effect,” and that 
“certain injurious effects of various kinds have shown 
themselves.” He states further that the possibility of 
obtaining a grant for a Course on Science from a County 
or Town Council has in many cases induced local Com- 
mittees to choose subjects not desired by the majority of 
the usual audience. Surely it is time that the University 
adopted some definite policy in this matter. If it is felt 
that scientific Courses on purely technical subjects are 
unduly replacing Courses on more strictly University 
subjects, would it not be well for the University to refuse 
to supply the technical subjects, or to take some other 
step to mitigate the evil which it bewails? It is a signifi- 
cant circumstance, however, brought out by the list of 
statistics, that the Courses which furnish the best educa- 
tional results are not those on technical subjects. Asa 
rule, the proportion of Students doing weekly papers and 
passing the Examination is considerably higher in the 
case of Courses on History, Literature, and the general 
Scientific Courses than in that of those of a purely tech- 
nical character. It seems pretty clear that some decided 
policy for the future is necessary in regard to the County 
Council work. As so many of the Technical Courses 
consist of six Lectures only, we venture to suggest that the 
statistics under this head should be kept quite distinct 
from those of the full Courses extending over a whole 
Term, and included under some title that would dis- 
tinguish them from the University Extension work 
proper. 
+ ¥ 
* 

A CONTROVERSY is going on in the columns of our 
contemporary, the Orford University Extension Gazelle, 
which was started by the assertion of a correspondent 
that young ladies form ‘“‘a class for whom University Ex- 
tension is zo¢ primarily intended.” Something may turn 
upon the sense in which the word “ primarily” is used, 
but everyone who knows anything of the origin of the 
University Extension Movement is aware that the 
memorialists who addressed the University of Cam- 
bridge in 1872, urging the establishment of a system of 
higher education for the country, drew special attention 
to three classes of persons for whom they believed special 
provision should be made :--(1) ladies and persons at 
leisure during the day, (2) young men of the middle 
classes, clerks, and others engaged in business, (3) 
artisans. Broadly speaking, there can be no question 
that the University Extension system is designed to meet 
the higher educational needs of all persons, without dis- 
tinction of sex or social position, who desire to pursue in- 
tellectual studies during adult life, but who are unable to 
spend their whole time at a College or University. To 
narrow the scope of the Movement to any one class of 
persons would be untrue to the catholic conception of the 
founders of the Movement. 

+ % 
* 

THE Clarendon Press have issued a full Report of the 
Conference on Secondary Education held at Oxford on 
io and 11 November. It is a record of a singularly in- 
teresting Meeting, and one, moreover, which seems likely 
to bear further fruit, for Mr. Acland has stated that it is 
the intention of the Government to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission to enquire into the whole question that was so 
fully discussed at the Conference by eminent authorities 
from all parts of the country. The Report is published at 
a shilling, which brings it within the reach of all who are 
interested in this momentous subject. 


oa 
* 


HERE is yet another periodical born of and devoted to 
our Movement. The American Society, which has since 
July, 1891, published its monthly journal, Unzversity Ex- 
Zenston, for the discussion of the various aspects and 
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problems of the work, has now found it necessary to supple- 
ment this with another organ of a character more akin to 
that of the Universi/y Extension Journal and the Oxford 
University Extension Gazette. Indeed, the latter has 
evidently been taken for their model by the conductors 
of the new venture, which appears under the title of the 
University Extension Bulletin. It will devote itself 
mainly to recording facts and keeping its readers abreast 
of the progress of the work at Centres in and about Phila- 
delphia, though there will also appear in its columns news 
of a more general character. A special feature of the 
Bulletin will be its correspondence columns, to which all 
are invited to contribute who desire to ventilate grievances 
or communicate experiences of a nature likely to be useful 
to other workers. It is announced that there will be 
twelve numbers yearly, but it would appear that this does 
not indicate a monthly issue, as the first number, dated 
1st November, is succeeded by the second sixteen days 
later. 


ANNUAL MEETING AND CONFERENCE 
OF THE LONDON SOCIETY. /~ 


ADDRESSES BY ; 
MR. GOSCHEN AND REV. J. E. C. WELLDON. 


HROUGH the kindness of the Court of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company, the Annual Meeting and Con- 
ference ef the London Society for the Extension 

of University Veaching was this year held at the Gold- 
miths’ Hall, on Saturday afternoon, November 18th. 
There was an attendance of about 500 Students and 
others from all parts of London. The Chair was takcn 
by Mr. Goschen, M.P., President of the Society, who 
was supported on the platform by Sir Richard Webster, 
Q.C., M.P. (Prime Warden of the Goldsmiths’ Company), 
the Rev. J. E. C. Welldon (Head Master of Harrow 
School), Sir Douglas Galton, the Rev. Canon Elwyn, the 
Rev. Canon Barnett, Mr. Deputy Cox, Mr. Diggle (Chair- 
man of the London School Board), Dr. Garnett (Secretary 
to the Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council), the Rev. Prebendary Whittington, the Rev. 
Brooke Lambert, the Rev. C. Duport, Mr. Alfred Bourne, 
Mr. E. T. Cook, Mr. Edward Bond, Mr. Churton 
Collins, Mr. P. H. Wicksteed, Miss Gurney, Miss Smith, 
Sir Walter Prideaux (Clerk to the Goldsmiths’ Company), 
Mr. J. Wrench Towse (Clerk to the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany), and Dr. Roberts (Secretary to the Society). 

Dr. ROBERTS announced the receipt of letters from Pro- 
fessor Jebb, the Rev. Canon Browne, and Mr. Alfred 
Milner, who had intended to take part in the Meeting, 
but were at the last moment prevented from _ being 
present. 

Mr. GOSCHEN, who was warmly received, said :—There 
is a double object in our meeting here to-day. In the 
first place, we have our Annual General Meeting, accord- 
ing to the Statutes of our Society, and then there is to 
follow a Conference of the Students- acomparatively new 
institution, which brings together Students from the vari- 
ous Centres of our Society, and gives them an opportunity 
of exchanging ideas connected with our work. Thereare 
also several gentlemen who will be good enough to 
address you to-day. On previous occasions, sometimes, 
I have made what has been called the principal Address, 
but that is not the programme for to-day. Mr. Welldon, 
the Head Master of Harrow, has been good enough to 
attend here, and there are some other gentlemen whom, I 
feel sure, you will be most interested in hearing. (Cheers.) 
As regards myself, I rejoice on these occasions when I 
am able to show my continued interest in this Society by 
taking the Chair as its President. (Hear, hear.) It isa 
good many years now since a few of us first started this 
Society. I daresay sone of the older meinbers--certainly 
of the Council, and possibly some of our supporters—are 
aware how we had to struggle into existence. We had 
many difficulties to contend with, but our Society is now 
seventeen years old, and I think and hope that we have 
passed through the greater portion of the initial difficulties 
which Societies of this kind generally have to pass through. 


We are now in a position of which, as a Society, we may, 
I think, be proud, and we are beginning really to do not 
only a good work, but a large work, in the metropolis 
generally. (Hear, hear.) I have been reading that in 
1885, in an Address I made on a similar occasion to this, 
referring to the work of 1884, I said that 53 Courses had 
been delivered, and that the total of attendances for the 
year had been 3,662. We were hopefulat the time. We 
considered that that was by no means an unsatisfactory 
state of things; but I ventured upon what I may calla 
large prophecy at that time. I always believed in our work. 
(Cheers.) I believed that if we could secure the neces- 
saty organisation we should be meeting a demand whic) 
would expand, and in 1885 I said :—‘“‘ We have now 
founded 25 Centres, where we have planted our work, an 

we hope to increase that number till in 50 Centres in the 
metropolis we are able to carry forward the cause of 
University Extension.” We looked forward to having 50 
Centres, but we have now 59, so not only have our hopes 
at that time been fulfilled, but we have gone considerably 
beyond the limit of our hopes then, although we have not 
reached the limit of our ambition. We now cover really 
the whole area of the county of London—from Greenwich 
in the south to Finchley in the north, and from West 
Ham in the east to Richmond in the west. Our operations 
are in progress, and in progress in an increasing ratio ; 
and instead of having 3,662 Students, on which we con- 
gratulated ourselves in 1884, we are now able to speak of 
13,374. What does that prove? I think it proves that 
there was a demand for the kind of work we are doing, 
and that we have been able to supply that demand ; but 
our ambition is certainly not yet satisfied. We hope that 
there are yet fresh kingdoms to conquer, and we shall go 
on in every direction, not only to maintain our work, but 
also to improve it, because that is almost as important as 
our work itself is. I cannot pass from this point without 
saying that I think we owe the expansion of this work, 
not only to the fact that we found the demand, but to the 
energy of our successive Secretaries, to the capacity of 
our Lecturers, to the discretion with which the Universities’ 
Joint Board has selected them, and last, but not least, to 
the great interest shown by our Local Secretaries. Unless 
we had enlisted local interest we should be nowhere. We 
have tried to discover every possible means by which 
we could bring our Local Secretaries and our Students 
together into common work and into common conference, 
so that they might feel they are not only separate Centres, 
but that they belong to a general whole, where they can 
have advice an: co-operation, and may thus receive a 
stimulus which will be extremely serviceable to them instill 
further increasing the number of Classes. I claim one 
virtue—or one advantage—which I think this Society 
possesses. We have steadily refused to pander to any 
lower or popular tastes. (Loud cheers.) We have thought 
that, connected as we are with the Universities, it was 
above all our duty to keep up our standard—a 
University standard, and a comparatively high standard ; 
and when efforts hav2 been made to tell us, “ If you will 
not insist quite so much on continuous work ; if you will 
insist less on lectures of high class and bring the matter 
rather down to popular intelligence, you will have very 
much larger audiences ”—we have resisted that tempta- 
tion, although at one time it looked as if we should be 
obliged to succumb—that we should not be able to have 
so many Students or Centres--if we did not give way. 
We believed, however, that we were engaged in a mission 
for extending higher education. There are many agencies 
existing to develope other classes of education, but we have 
our function, and we trust that as long as we continue 
our operations we shall take rank as an instituuion in 
London with as high a standard of education as any 
other founded in the metropolis. (Cheers.) Carrying 
out that view, we have tried from year to year to secure 
more and more what I will call continuous study 
believing that the advantage of a Course of Lectures arises 
not alone from the particular amount of information which 
that Course will provide or the particu’ar amount of intelli- 
gence which it will call forth, but that two Courses of Lec- 
tures, one following the other, really confer more than 
double advantage, because the second Course assists and 
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promotes that continuous study which is so extremely 1m- 
portant in the view of all friends of higher education. At 
first we were unable to secure continuous Courses —I 
mean by that a subject taken in one Term, carried on in 
the next Term, and sometimes on to a third Term. That 
is continuous study, and Students who pass througha 
course of study of that kind, that is to say, through three 
or four Terms, will, at the end, have derived far more 
educational benefit than if they had gone from one subject 
to another and if the choice of subjects had varied with 
each Term. To show you how much we have advanced 
from the educational point of view, let me say that in 
1884 there were only eight Courses out of 53 arranged in 
educational sequence, whereas last Session out of the 139 
Courses no fewer than 86 were arranged in educational 
succession. We have, therefore, made this enormous 
stride—we have passed from eight educational Courses 
in 1884 to 86 last Session. (Cheers.) I think that that 
is a very great advance, and we attribute as much im- 
portance to the advance—and, as we hope, the durability 
—of our instruction as we do to counting up the number 
of Students who enter our Lecture-halls. I think that we 
may fairly say that the Council have reason to congratu- 
late themselves on what they have been able through the 
help of the Local Secretaries and others to achieve. 
We hope that whatever educational institutions may 
be developed In London we may be able to work with 
them—under them if necessary, side by side with them 
if preferred, but, at all events, in joint co-operation 
with some of the movements now developing in every 
direction. We always thought that London required 
and would appreciate more educational advantages 
than she possessed. I see that Lord Rosebery dwelt 
the other day on the increased municipal interest 
which has been created in London; and I should like 
to put side by side of that my testimony to the in- 
creased ecucational interest which has been developed in 
London. We see it in many forms and many quarters, 
and I think the metropolis may congratuiate itself on the 
fact. I ought not to close these remarks without ex- 
pressing our gratitude to those public bodies who have 
given us financial support. The great City Companies 
have enabled us to shake off those financial embarrass- 
ments which shackled us in the early years of our Move- 
ment. There was a time when we did not know how to 
make both ends meet—in fact, we did not make both 
ends meet, and it was only by the most violent financial 
efforts that we were able to maintain our existence at all. 
I must, however, say nothing to discourage any further 
grants or subscriptions that may be offered to us (ap- 
plause and laughter), and I can assure all who assist our 
tunds that every contribution will enable us to strengthen 
those Centres which cannot be entirely self-supporting, 
and will also secure a very considerable harvest of results. 
We are certainly easier, though, and it is in great part 
owing to the City Companies and to the Corporation of 
London that we are in that position. Weare glad on 
these occasions that we can meet in the Hall of a City 
Company, and we are grateful to the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany for allowing us the use of their splendid Hall to-day. 
(Cheers.) Sometimes it is used for more frivolous pur- 
poses. (Laughter.) Goldsmiths’ Hall is a very famous 
one, and its hospitality is unbounded, but the Goldsmiths’ 
Company have invited us to it to-day, and we are grateful 
to them for showing their confidence in our Society as 
they do in this way. Last year we were received in a 
similar manner by the Fishmongers’ Company. We desire 
to maintain our relations with these Companies, and we 
have now new allies and new associates in the School 
Board and the County Council. We arein constant com- 
munication with these bodies, and we no longer take an 
isolated position, the value of our co-operation being now 
recognised. We have ceased to be amateurs in any sense 
of the term, and are now an est?blished institution in 
London; and it rests with the local Sectetaries and 
Students, as it has rested with the Council and the 
Lecturers of the Society, to maintain its high reputation, 
and to show that we are embarked on a work which will 
bring home to thousands—and I may say tens of thousands 
—the advantages of higher education. (Loud applause.) 


~ - ————— 


Mr. EDWARD BOND proposed the re-election of Mr. 
Goschen as President of the Society ; he dwelt upon the 
very great advantage which the work in London derived 
from being under the guidance of so eminent a scholar 
and administrator—one, moreover, who was not merely 
a figure-head, but who devoted himself so earnestly to the 
work of his position. 

This was seconded by the Rev. Prebendary WHITTING- 
TON, and carried by acclamation. 

Mr. J. LOVEGROVE proposed, and Mr. ARMITAGE 
SMITH seconded, the re-election of the following seven 
Members of the Council, who retired by rotation :—Mr. 
Goschen, Mr. R. G. Tatton, Miss Gurney, Mr. Ernest 
Myers, Mr. H. L. W. Lawson, Professor Adams, and Mr. 
E. T. Cook. The motion was adopted unanimously ; as 
was also that, proposed by Mr. KEATLEY MOorRE, and 
seconded by Mr. SINKLER, for the re-election of Lord 
Hillingdon as Treasurer, and Mr. Walter Leaf and Mr. 
H. H. French as Auditors, of the Society. 

The Rev. BROOKE LAMBERT proposed, on behalf of 
the Council :—“ That the Joint Grand Gresham Com- 
mittee and the Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council be added to the list of educational bodies 
entitled to nominate one person as a Member of the 
Council, and that such nominees shall have the same 
powers as are vested in the other Members of the 
Council.” He explained that the Council had resolved to 
submit this motion to the Meeting in pursuance of the 
policy which they had adopted at the time of the founda- 
tion of the Society—of endeavouring to bring their work 
as closely as possible into relation with that of other 
bodies engaged in the promotion of education in London. 
Ten of these bodies already nominated Members of the 
Council, among them King’s, Queen’s, Bedford, and Uni- 
versity Colleges, and it was now proposed to add the two 
named in the motion. The Society was under great obli- 
gations to the Gresham Committee for the courtesy with 
which they had for several years allowed them the 
gratuitous use of the Lecture-theatre of Gresham College 
for the delivery of their Central Courses. And it was very 
satisfactory to know that the London County Council had 
recently determined to provide University Extension 
Courses in Town Halls in the industrial districts of Lon- 
don. The adoption of this motion would serve to bring 
into closer connection with the Society two additional 
bodies whose alliance would be sympathetic and valuable 
to the promotion of Extension work in London. 

This was seconded by Sir DOUGLAS GALTON, and 
carried unanimously. 

The Rev. Canon BARNETT moved, on behalf of the 
Council, the following Resolution :—‘ That Students of 
the Society who obtain a ‘Certificate of Continuous 
Study’ shall be elected Honorary Members of the 
Society for a period of five years. No subscription or 
donation shall be required from such Honorary Mem- 
bers, who shall, nevertheless, be entitled to attend all 
Meetings of the Society, to vote upon all questions, and 
to attend the Society’s Lectures free of charge. And that 
the following, who have up to the present time obtained 
the ‘ Certificate of Continuous Study,’ be so elected :— 
John E. Monk, Winifred Bawtree, Henry C. Trenell, 
Constance M. Lindsay, Hermione Cox, Sarah A. Clark, 
Helen C. Sturton, Margaret A. A. Hobbs, Martha Eliza 
Curtis, Julia M. Thacker, Sarah A. Rawlings, Amy K. 
Williams, Jane M. Rawlings, Anne K. Craighead.” He 
observed that, as the President had intimated, the chief 
value of the work of the Society could only be reaped by 
those who studied regularly and systematically, and that 
the Council had desired to accentuate this point by inviting 
to a share in the management of the Society’s affairs 
those who had markedly pursued such a course of study 
over a period of years. He was particularly glad to have 
been entrusted by the Council with this motion, because 
half the names on the list were those of Students attached 
to the Whitechapel Centre, and he could speak from 
personal experience of the beneficial results of the work 
which they had done. 

Mr. TATTON, in seconding the motion, explained that 
the Certificate of Continuous Study implied the possession 
of four Sessional Certificates gained under strict educa- 
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tional conditions, and observed that the proposed distinc- 
tion—the nearest approach that the Society could make 
to the conferment of a degree—was an eminently suitable 
recognition of such work. - 

The Resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The Secretary then read extracts from the Annual Re- 
port of the Council, that day presented to the Society, 
and given in full on pages 39-41. 

The Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, who, on rising, was re- 
ceived withloud applause, moved the adoption of the Report. 
He said: Mr. Goschen, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I find my- 
self in a position of some difficulty, for which, [ know, I 
may ask the indulgence of this large meeting. When I 
was invited by Dr. Roberts to come here I was told that 
it would be my duty to open a discussion upon the ques- 
tion of Continuous Study, and I made the remark to 
Dr. Roberts that the person who opened a discussion 
ought to say as many provoking and irritating things as 
possible in order to raise differences of opinion, and, as I 
think, Dr. Roberts agreed. I have further to say that I 
thought I should be the only speaker upon Continuous 
Study, and up to this moment there has hardly been 
any speaker who has not made Continuous Study the 
theme of his address. It therefore becomes necessary 
to omit all the best and most pointed remarks which I had 
intended to offer to this meeting, and to confine myself to 
such as are suggested to me by the Report which isin my 
hands. It has been the good fortune of the Movement 
for University Extension to create in the minds of a 
great number of people the first conception of intellectual 
study as a thing worth having in itself, and I have always 
regarded it as a signal merit of this Movement that 
among its Students you had got what, so far as I know, you 


get hardly anywhere else—the pure, disinterested love of | 


learning for its own sake. There has been much dis- 
position in the world to associate knowledge with some 
ulterior consideration—with some commercial or social 
advantage—with some success in passing examinations— 
or perhaps with some theological opinions. But here, in 
the University Extension Movement, you find a num- 
ber of students who desire to learn and who desire to 
acquire learning, because it is a good and noble thing 
in itself. (Hear, hear.) Now, if I may allude for a 
moment, not to study, but to continuous study, I will 
say that the time has come when this movement for 
University Extension may advance further—when, having 
created the idea of study, it may further prove to the 
world that study—I do not say it is not worth having— 
but it is not so well worth having as it might be unless it 
is continuous and systematic. I read with great satis- 
faction in the Report that the number of continuous 
Courses of Lectures is constantly increasing, and, if the 
“ Certificate of Continuous Study,” which struck me as 
implying a good deal of effort on the part of the Students, 
shall not only come into existence, but shall be largely 
desired and obtained, I cannot help thinking that the 
results of University Extension will be greater and more 
memorable than they ever have been. It is a matter of 
pleasure to me that the Council of this Society are making 
a protest against the idea that, when a man or woman has 
attended one Course of Lectures, he or she is very far 
advanced. That is not the case. Iam afraid you must 
bear with me if I say that a single Course of Lectures, 
like the reading of a magazine article, is apt to create 
what I may call a “conceit of knowledge.” There is 
something more that is wanted. I daresay you will 
remember how a delightful American writer, Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, has somewhat satirised that narrow 
imitation of knowledge which is in his view—and, I may 
say, in my own—a danger of the present day. He brings 
into one of his books a man of science who is asked by 
his friends if he is not an Entomologist. He disdains the 
idea of being called an Entomologist. He says nothing 
short of a Society deserves to be called an Entomologist. 
“T myself,” he says, “‘do not aspire to being even so much 
as a Coleopterist, but, if my friends like to do me honour, 
they may call me a Scarabzist.” (Laughter.) Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, there is considerable danger, 
and it is a danger which I observe in many quarters, that 
the idea of knowledge should be limited to accuracy in 


—— 


one narrow field of information. Let me just take an 
example or two of the danger of which I am speaking. 
If I may refer first to that subject with which I am most 
familiar—I mean the subject of languages—I will say, as 
a classical student, that a man cannot be said to know 
the classics if he has read Homer and is not familiar with 
Plato, if he has read Virgil and has not read Horace. Or 
let me take English literature. English literature has a 
continuous history at least from the great outburst which 
succeeded the Reformation to the present time, and if 
any student should treat the literature of the nineteenth 
century without regard to the literature which preceded 
it, he would fall somewhat short of his opportunity ; and 
I am convinced that the student who will give two or 
three Sessions to the study of English literature and will 
take it, not perhaps as a whole, but in a large department, 
will gain an advantage which no limitation of the study 
could by any possibility confer. Similarly inthe Natural 
Sciences. It is necessary to advance from the mere 
elements of Chemistry or Physics to the great discoveries 
which have revolutionised the world ; but it requires an 
extent of time, and therefore it is with great interest that 
I see the Council of this Society making provision for 
what is called “Continuous Study.” But, Mr. Goschen, 
I should like to go one step further, and to suggest to this 
Meeting, which comprises, I do not doubt, a good many 
Students, that it is necessary not only to carry one subject 
a good way, but it is necessary also to combine with it 
other subjects. I believe that the specialist, however 
good he may be in the subject upon which he special- 
ises, yet loses almost as much as he gains. The 
student of Classics most certainly requires the corrective 
influence of Mathematics. Thestudent of Mathematics is 
equally in need of the corrective influence of Classics. So 
with Language or Literature and Science. Itis only when 
the two are to some extent combined that the person who 
studies them is enabled, and is justified in his desire, to 
pronounce an opinion not only upon these special subjects 
but upon general affairs of educationalinterest. I believe 
if you take the biographies of men of distinction—I will 
instance two—I do not wish to speak with any sort of 
dogmatism, but you will judge for yourselves if what I 
say is not correct. I take the biography of the late Mr. 
Darwin, who is known by his own confession to have put 
aside almost all subjects of human interest except that 
domain of Natural Science in which he achieved such 
conspicuous distinction. Or take again a biography 
which has just been published—the biography of Dr. 
Pusey. Hewas aneminent man. His biography covers 
nearly the first half of the present century. That wasa 
time when Natural Science was making the discoveries 
which were destined to exercise, and have exercised, a 
profound influence upon human thought; and yet in 
that biography there is scarcely an allusion to Natural 
Science, hardly a word which would lead you to suppose 
that the questions which Natural Science was raising were 
more important—yes, and more important to Theology 
itself—-than a great many questions which are discussed 
with elaborate fulness. And at this point, perhaps, I 
might be allowed to say that I wish the books of the 
present day were not written at such prodigious length. 
Life is all too short, and most things in it too Jong. 
Gibbon wrote his History in eight octavo volumes, and as 
many, or more, are filled by a modern writer with twenty 
years of English History. And as for biographies—well, 
Mr. Goschen, the time will come, though I trust it may be 
long distant, when your biography will be written, and I 
have sometimes thought that a distinguished man would 
render a great service to the world who would 
put in his will a stringent command that his life 
was to be written in one volume. (Laughter.) Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, my time is almost gone, and yet, 
as I have put before you a somewhat comprehensive 
educational scheme, asking you not only to pursue one 
subject fully, but to acquire some knowledge of other sub- 
jects as well, I should like to offer you two or three hints, 
drawn from my own experience, as to the way in which 
you might accomplish this end. And the first suggestion 
that I would make is that you should not waste too much 
time over the beginnings of a subject. That is a very com- 
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mon mistake. The beginnings ofa subject are often difficult, 
and I believe it is best to surmount those difficulties as 
quickly as possible, and to get on to that part of the sub- 
ject which will fascinate in itself. Perhaps I may illus- 
trate my meaning by an example drawn from another 
quarter. It sometimes happens to me as a schoolinaster 
to be called upon to give advice upon delicate matters to 
my pupils who are scattered in distant parts of the world. 
It is not so long ago that a person wrote to me from the 
Cape, and, having put before me a number of personal 
considerations, concluded by asking me if I should 
recommend him to make an offer of marriage to a certain 
lady. (Laughter.) Well, 1 gave him theadvice I always 
give in these cases—* Don’t stand shivering on the brink ; 
jump in.” (Laughter.) In the same way, it is my deliberate 
opinion that if you want to learn a language—a new lan- 
guage—it isa mistake to waste too much time over the 
graminar; it is better to jump in. I always advise 
students to take as small a grammar as possible, to read 
it through as fast as they can, and then to get an interest- 
ing book—if possible one of which they know the meaning 
more or less well—and to proceed from the book to the 
grammar and not from the grammar to the book. For after 
all it must be remembered that the great writers whose 
works we read did not compose themunder the conscious 
influence of grammar. They wrote according to the 
nature of their language, and it is by the study of their 
writings that we obtain the grammatical rules embodied 
in it. Similarly in History. It is the greatest mistake in 
the world to burden the memory with a long list of dates 
before the events to which those dates belonged are 
understood. Even in Mathematics, I am informed, when 
you get far enough in it there are delightful regions which 
refresh and exhilarate the mind, and carry the student on, 
and are felt to be ample rewards for the trouble which 
has been taken to reach them. I daresay, Mr. Goschen, 
you have yourself experienced the delight of the higher 
Mathematics when they have led you to the elevation of 
a large financial surplus. (Laughter.) But the prelimin- 
ary work is hard and sometimes disagreeable, and the 
advice which I[ give you is-—not to waste too much time 
over that preliminary work, but to plunge into the subject 
of which you want to become the master, and to let it by 
its own charm make you glide over the more disagreeable 
parts. Another piece of advice that I would like to offer 
is that there is a danger of letting your knowledge be 
smothered in a multitude of facts that are learnt but not 
digested. It is easy to be critical and censorious in 
speaking of people who do not know many things. Well, 
I do not doubt for a moment that it is exceedingly wise 
to make your grasp of one subject as thorough as you 
can, but life is not long enough for us to become thorough 
students of all subjects, and therefore I would counsel you, 
if I may, not to be disheartened or distressed if there 
are in a language some words you do not know, in 
Mathematics some problems you cannot resolve. Know- 
ledge is meant to be a sword that you can use, not a 
portmanteau that you have got to carry on your back, 
and the man who has a fair knowledge, but not an 
absolutely great knowledge, of a subject is often 
far better fitted to bring that subject into play in 
his life than the man who has so loaded himself with 
accummulated facts that it has become almost impos- 
sible for him to make any use of them at all. One 
thing more, if you will let me speak trom my own experi- 
ence. It is that the way to make progress in learning is 
not by fits and starts ; it is by doing something, however 
little, every day. I do not believe in such learning as is 
gained by spurts. The old painter used to say that there 
ought to be no day without a line—su/la dics sine 
linea, and in the same way I would venture to ask you if 
it is not a wise rule to make your study constant, to do 
something, if only an hour’s work, every day ; and if you 
v.11 act upon that rule I venture to predict that at the ex- 
pira‘ion of a year, and still more at the expiration of 
several years, you will be astonished at the amount which 
you have yourselves managed to learn. I hope you will 
not think, ladies and gentlemen, that in addressing you I 
have used language that might seem to be more dog- 
matic than becomes me. That has not been my desire, 


But I thought | should perhaps pay you the best or the 
only compliment that is in my power if I spoke from such 
educational experience as I possess, with the view of 
helping you to gain in the best possible way the knowledge 
that is, as I believe, the desire of your heart. I thank you 
very much for the patience with which you have listened 
to me, and I beg to ask you to adopt the Report which is 
in your hands. (Loud applause.) 

At this point the President, having an engagement in 
the country that evening, left the Chair, and hs place was 
taken by the Rev. Brooke Lambert. 

In seconding the motion for the adoption of tle Report, 
Mr. WICKSTEED desired to call special attention to the 
Honours Sessional Certificates which were a new feature 
in the past year’s work. It had been pointed out by pre- 
vious speakers that the Students at the University Exten- 
sion Centres, more largely perhaps than any other body 
of students, were drawn to the Lecture-rooms by the value 
they attached to what they got there for its own sake, and 
not for any ulterior advantage of honour or of emolument 
which it might be expected to secure them. The natural 
result was that, in order to succeed, the University Exten- 
sion Lecturers must make their work justify itself there 
and then to their Students. It must have from first to 
last some vital interest and significance to them on its 
own merits. If the Centres and Lecturers sought to ac- 
complish this by lowering their demand upon the Students, 
and giving them Lectures that helped them to get through 
life agreeably without giving them any fresh grip of life 
itself, or any fresh insight into its conditions, then the 
University Extension Movement would become a negli- 
gible quantity from the educational point of view, and 
would take its place amongst the means of superior en- 
tertainment at the disposal of the middle classes. But if, 
on the other hand, the Lecturers rose to their opportunity, 
they would make the conditions under which they had to 
draw and hold their hearers the occasion of deepening 
and vitalising their teaching on every side, by attaching 
it to the actual lives, experiences, and observations of the 
Students. (Hear, hear.) It would be their first and con- 
stant concern to discover the points at which the subject 
of their study actually touched, and was significant to, life 
in its fullest sense; how it could be made to interpret, to 
enlarge, and to deepen life, and so bea real thing, not a 
pastime or affectation on the part of the Students. It was 
the duty of the Central and Local managements to keep 
the Lecturers up to this nobler view of their task, and 
continuity of work was one of the most effective instru- 
ments to thisend. Such continuity gave the Lecturer the 
opportunity of developing his subject, beginning with the 
most obviously vital portions and aspects of it, and work- 
ing from within outwards, introducing the more technical 
investigations as the need of them came to be felt and as 
their significance could be appreciated, making them 
throw back their light upon the central and vital concep- 
tions, and receive their interpretation from them. Surely 
this was not to be regarded as a superficial method of 
teaching. But nevertheless it would remain defective in 
some of the most valuable results of the higher education 
if it did not lead the Students at last to a thorough and 
intelligent familiarity with all the technicalities a prema- 
ture and mechanical acquaintance with which was some- 
times insisted on by men whose only idea of thoroughness 
was pedantry. It was to recognise this important aspect 
of University Extension teaching that the Honours Ses- 
sional Certificate had been instituted. It was to be taken 
only by Students who, under the Lecturer’s direction, or 
in conference with him, had undertaken and carried 
through some genuine piece of investigation or research 
which would bring them into immediate conta °t with, and 
compel them individually to handle, the ultimate sources 
of information or of knowledge on the subject selected. 
It was in fact an extension and application of the prin- 
ciple of the “Doctoral Disputation” that was so well 
known and excellent a feature of the continental Univer- 
sity system. Ambitious as the scheme, so regarded, 
might appear, the experience of past years amply justified 
the Society in expecting that this new departure would be 
fruitful in good work. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. SPENCER HILL suggested that, instead of the 
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existing system by which the Term’s work was concluded 
by an Examination of three hours, the Council should 
adopt a scheme of Essays, which should be composed by 
the Students at leisure, and should sum up the results of 
the Term’s study. " 

The Rev. C. DupoRT, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools, dwelt upon the remarkable changes which 
had taken place during the last thirty years in the attitude 
of the Universities towards the nation at large. He con- 
gratulated the Society on the good work they had 
achieved, of which he had himself been an admiring 
witness at the Notting Hill Centre, and pleaded for width 
of range and mutual tolerance among all who were 
associated in the Movement. He was specially glad, in 
his official position, to know that the Society’s Lectures 
were so attractive to Pupil-teachers, and hoped that the 
latter would more and more, as greater facilities were 
provided for them, take advantage of the non-depart- 
mental benefits thus brought within their reach. 

The Report having been unanimously adopted, 

The Rev. Canon ELWYN, Master of the Charterhouse, 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Goldsmiths’ Company 
for allowing the Soc ety the use of their Hall, and for 
their hospitality to all present that afternoon. He 
coupled the name of the Company with that of its Prime 
Warden, Sir Richard Webster, the late Attorney-General, 
to whom he was proud to remember that he had formerly 
stood in the relation of schoolmaster. 

Mr. DIGGLE seconded the motion, which was carried by 
acclamation. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER, in acknowledging the vote, 
assured the guests, on behalf of the Court of the Com- 
pany, that it afforded them great pleasure to further the 
interests of the Society, not only by lending them their 
Hall on that as on similar occasions, but in every other 
way. There were many members of the Court who 
thoroughly understood the questions which had been dis- 
cussed that afternoon, and who took a keen interest 
in the Society and in the encouragement of the work 
upon which it was engaged. 

By the hospitality of the Wardens, tea was afterwards 
served to all present. 


‘REPORT OF THE COUNCIL.—-SESSION 
1892-93. 


THE Council have this year again the gratification of 
recording a continued and satisfactory advance in their 
work. The totals :—of Courses delivered, 139 ; of Entries 
of Students, 13,374; of Students qualifying for Certifi- 
cates, 1,355, particulars of which are given in the following 
table, are all higher than in the previous Session. 


Michaelmas Lent Summer Total. 
Term Term. Term. 
Number of Courses 66 ... 54 19 139 
Entries of Students 7589 ... 5018 ... 767 13,374 
Certificates awarded 702 ... 529 IZA er oe e355 


* Qualified for Sessional Certificates. 


The 139 Courses were delivered at 59 Centres in different 
parts of the Metropolis. Of these Courses, 55 were in 
different branches of Natural and Physical Science, 39 in 
Literature, 23 in History, 9 in Economics, 6 in Architec- 
ture and Art, and 7 in Philosophy. 


CONTINUITY OF WORK. 

The most striking advance, however, has been in the 
direction of rendering the work at local Centres more 
continuous and thorough by securing a stricter educa- 
cational sequence in the arrangement of the Courses. In 
almost every Report for the past ten years the Council 
have dwelt upon the importance of this feature of the 
work. They believe that the University Extension Move- 
ment will grow in vigour and strength in proportion to the 
number of serious and regular students which it creates, 
and that only by strenuously seeking to secure thorough 
and continuous work will it be possible for the Movement 
to leave any deep and permanent mark upon the higher 
educational system of the country. They have, therefore, 
in conjunction with the Universities’ Joint Board, striven 
from year to year to encourage the Centres to arrange 


_ their schemes of study so as to provide for students a more 


regular training in the particular subjects taken up. It 
will be obvious, however, that without the cordial co-oper- 
ation of the Local Committees no great progress in this 
direction would be possible, and it is, therefore, with 
peculiar satisfaction that the Council are able to refer to 
the hearty and sympathetic way in which the Com- 
mittees have responded, and have co-operated with them 
in working for this important educational end. Here too, 
as always, the Council desire to acknowledge the debt 
they owe to their loyal and able Staff of Lecturers. It is 
upon the devotion and enthusiasm of the teachers and 
their influence over the students that the progress of the 
Society and the educational value of its work must always 
ultimately depend. 

The number of Centres for which Courses have been 
arranged in sequence, either for two Terms or for the 
whole Session, has been considerably larger than ever 
before, and the Council believe they are right in saying 
that never in the history of University Extension were so 
many Courses arranged in strict educational sequence as 
in London during the Session of 1892-93. Out of the total 
of 139 Courses 53 only were isolated ; each of the other 
86 was arranged in definite connection with either one or 
two other Courses at the same Centre. In the following 
table the facts are put in a form which renders com- 


parison with previous Sessions easy :— 

Series of Courses. 
in Sequence 
extending over 
the whole 


Series of Courses in 
Sequence extend- 
ing over two Terms. 


Session. 
1888-89 (or 1889) ... 10 4 
1889-90.(or 1890) ... 15 6 
1890-91 (or 1891) ... 16 ii 
1891-92 (or 1892) ... 25 20 
1892-93 Pi 34 25 


In the Michaelmas Term 66 Courses of Lectures were 
delivered ; of these, as will be seen by the above table, 
34 were continued into the Lent Term by a second 
Course upon the same subject specially arranged in 
sequence, and 25 were further supplemented by a Summer 
Course completing a Session’s work, which included at 
least 25 Lectures with their associated Classes. The 
Council feel that this result is ample justification of the 
policy which, in conjunction with the Universities’ Joint 
Board, they have pursued, and the list of Courses so 
arranged is subjoined (see page 41). 

In looking back over the history of the past ten years 
and seeking to note the causes which have operated 
to produce this satisfactory advance, the Council cannot 
but feel that it is the direct and natural outcome of the 
educational policy which they and the Universities’ Joint 
Board have kept steadily in view. It has been greatly 
encouraged by the establishment of the Sessional Certifi- 
cate, which has afforded to the Centres a speciai and 
definite reason for making an effort to arrange their 
Courses in sequence, and to the Students an additional 
incitement to continue their work in order to secure the 
higher recognition afforded by this Certificate. There 
can be no question, also, that Students who have from 
Term to Term attended the Courses in former years have 
been prepared to make use of the opportunities for more 
continuous work which are now opened up to them. 

Pursuing still further this policy, the Universities’ Joint 
Board last Session established a “ Sessional Certificate in 
Honours,” for which, in addition to satisfying the condi- 
tions for the ordinary Sessional Certificate,a Student must 
(a) obtain distinction in one of the Winter Terms ; (4) 
be recommended for the “ Honours” Certificate by the 
Lecturer on the result of the Summer Course ; and (c) 
submit to the Lecturer some time before the commence- 
ment of the following Michaelmas Term an Essay on 
some topic nvolving advanced work, which, in the opinion 
of the Lecturer is deserving of the Certificate in Honours. 
The object of establishing this new Certificate was to en- 
courage the abler and more industrious Students to pursue 
the subjects of the Session’s work to higher levels, and 
the Council are convinced that the opportunity for in- 
vestigation thus opened up to abler students under the 
direction of the Lecturer, enabling them to deal with 
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the ultimate sources of knowledge or information, will be 
of incalculable benefit to the individuals, and will react in 
a highly beneficial way upon the whole Extension Move- 
ment. As proof that there is a readiness amongst Students 
to undertake such work, the Council point with satis- 
faction to the fact that, although the Regulations were 
not published until the Session was considerably ad- 
vanced, no fewer than 28 Students did during the past 
Summer enter upon the further studies required by the 
several Lecturers for the Sessional Certificate in Honours, 
and they cite with much pleasure some Reports as showing 
the valuable work done in this way. 

Mr. Mitchell, in recommending two Students for the 
“‘ Sessional Certificate in Honours” for Architecture, writes 
as follows :— 

**T recommend these two chiefly upon the ground that they 
show (1) careful reading up of the subject from many sources, 
(2) a careful collection of facts, resulting in (3) the writing of a 
paper which, while exhibiting much study, shows originality of 
thought, and which does not show direct inspiration from any 
written work upon the subject with which I am acquainted. 
May I also give expression to the feeling of surprise which the 
receipt of such well-written papers has given to me ; and p rhaps 
I may add that they have gone a long way to convert me to the 
scheme, which seemed somewhat utopian in its aim—. ¢., of ex- 
pecting to obtain advanced and original work after the limited 
information Courses of Lectures must necessarily convey.” 


The following is from Mr. Rudler’s Report on work 
submitted in candidature for the “ Sessional Certificate in 
Honours” in Geology, and refers to the paper of one of 
the candidates :— 

“The subject of this essay, entitled ‘The Lower London 
Tertiaries of Charlton,’ was selected, with my approval, because 
Charlton is the nearest locality to the Metropolis where-any fos- 
siliferous strata are exposed. The writer is a junior clerk ina 
City office, and I understand that he has devoted his Saturday 
afternoons for some time past, and his short autumn vacation, to 
the practical study of the sections which he describes. The 
esSay is consequently based, to a large extent, on original obser- 
vation. He has not only measured the beds and marked their 
order of superposition, but he has collected and determined a 
large number of fossils. I regard it as an exceedingly creditable 
piece of work for a young amateur, and I strongly recommend 
that an ‘Honours’ Certificate be awarded to the writer.” 


Dr. Fison reports of one candidate :— 

** His essay is quite a piece of original work in the Mathema- 
tical Theory of Magnetism.” 

The Council have given financial aid to Centres to en- 
able them to complete their Session’s work by arranging 
the supplementary Course after Easter, and they feel this 
aid has been wisely bestowed. Many Ca2ntresin the cen- 
tral and suburban parts of London, able without external 
aid to maintain Courses of Lectures during the Winter 
Terms, find it impossible without a subsidy to provide 
the supplementary Course for the small number of Stu- 
dents who are anxious to complete the work for the 
Sessional Certificate. The Council are persuaded that 
the experience already gained justifies them in believing 
that the educational policy which they have pursued is 
that which will, if consistently carried on, result in a pro- 
gressive improvement} in the quality of University Exten- 
sion work. 

THE STUDY OF GREEK. 

During the past Session the Council, in conjunction 
with the Oxford Delegacy and the Cambridge Syndicate, 
were invited by the Hellenic Society to draw up a scheme 
for encouraging the study of the Greek language. To this 
proposal the Council gave their most hearty assent, 
and they have every hope that some satisfactory plan 
may be devised for the encouragement of the study, not 
only of Greek, but also of other languages. They desire 
to remind Members of the Society that during the last 
two or three years classes for the study of the Greek 
and Italian languages have been successfully, though in- 
formally, carried on at Centres where Courses of Lectures 
on Greek Literature and on Dante had been previously 
delivered. 


COUNTY COUNCILS AND UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


The Council, in a Report which they submitted to 
the London County Council in the Spring, pointed 


out that there were two ways in which the County 
Council might with great advantage avail itself of 
the machinery and methods of the University Ex- 
tension System. First, by the delivery in large Town 
Halls of Courses of Lectures on certain branches of 
Science, which should serve to awaken public interest 
and to attract to more continuous courses of study 
adult students who do not as a rule attend ordinary 
Science and Technical Classes. The preliminary work 
which the Council has, in years gone by, carried on 
under the name of “ People’s Lectures,” has demon- 
strated that it is possible to fill large halls holding 1,000 
to 1,500 people with enthusiastic audiences of artisans. 
They have, therefore, much pleasure in stating that the 
Technical Education Board of the London County Council 
is proposing to arrange during the Session 1893-94 
five Courses of University Extension Lectures in Town 
Halls to be selected in different parts of London, and 
they welcome the opportunity of co-operating with the 
Board in doing a most valuable work in London by 
making further provision for that class of persons. The 
second way in. which the University Extension System 
may advantageously come into touch with the work of 
the Technical Education Board is by the arrangement 
of highly specialised Courses of Lectures in selected 
central institutions, into which the more advanced 
students from local classes all over London might 
be drafted. 
WORK AMONG ARTISANS. 


The Council have pleasure in drawing attention to 
the increased manifestation of interest in their work in | 
the industrial districts of London. The Courses of 
Lectures on Chemistry, delivered in the Stratford Town 
Hall and at Canning Town under the auspices of the 
West Ham Town Council, have continued to attract re- 
markably large audiences. At Bermondsey, Battersea, 
Brixton, Morley College, Aldersgate Street, Stamford 
Hill, and other Centres in South and East London, the 
audiences have consisted mainly of wage-earners, while 
the Toynbee Committee, in addition to carrying on the 
usual Courses at Whitechapel, have undertaken, in con- 
junction with local Committees, the organisation of Courses 
at Limehouse and Poplar, whieh have drawn large audi- 
ences of artisans. 

ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

The Annual Address to the Students of the Society 
was delivered by Professor R. C. Jeob, M.P., on “ The 
Influence of the Greek Mind on Modern Life.” The 
Egyptian Hall was, as in former years, crowded; and 
the Council acknowledge the courtesy of the Right 
Hon. The Lord Mayor, Sir Stuart Knill, in granting 
the use of the Egyptian Hall for the Meeting and in 
presiding on that occasion. 


CENTRAL COURSES AT GRESHAM COLLEGE. 
The Council again take the opportunity of expressing 
their grateful acknowledgements to the Joint Grand 
Gresham Committee for their courtesy in granting the 
gratuitous use of the Lecture Hall at Gresham College 
for the delivery of the Central Courses of Lectures, 
which, as in former years, were attended by Jarge num- 

bers of Students from the various Local Centres. 


FINANCE. 

Owing to the generous aid which the Council have re- 
ceived from a number of public bodies, they have been 
able to meet the heavy demands caused by the increase 
of their work without making any special appeal to the 
public. They desire to express their sincere thanks for 
the following donations and subscriptions :—from the 
Trustees of the City Parochial Charities, a grant of £300 
towards maintaining Courses of Lectures in the poorer 
parts of London for artisans and others unable to pay a 
high fee; from the Gilchrist Trustees, 4200; from the 
Court of Common Council, £105; from the following 
City Companies :—the Mercers, the Clothworkers, the 
Drapers, and the Goldsmiths, 4100 each; the Fish- 
mongers and the Merchant Taylors, 452 10s. each ; the 
Leathersellers, £50; the Cutlers, £26 5s.; from the 
Mitchell City of London Charity, in aid of Courses of 
Lectures given in the City, £150; from the Most Noble 
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the Marquis of Ripon a special donation of £100 ; and | 
from various Subscribers sums amounting to £188 7s. 6d. | 


They also desire 


offered in connection with the Courses on Economics ; | 


and Messrs. Cas 


at four Centres in the industrial parts of London. 
CHANGES IN THE COUNCIL. 


to thank the Cobden Club for two prizes 


sell and Co. for prizes of books offered | 


The Council have only to record one change during the | 
present year—namely, the resignation of Sir Owen | 
Roberts, owing to the many pressing calls upon his time. | 


The Council desire to place on record their sense of the | 


invaluable service rendered to the Extension Movement 


The University Extension Journal. 


by Sir Owen Roberts during the many years in which he 
served as a Member of the Council, but their regret in 
losing his presence is mitigated by the knowledge that his 
sympathy with the work is as keen as ever. 
thus caused was filled by the election of Mr. Alfred 
Milner, a former colleague whom the Council are glad to 
welcome back after some years’ absence from England. 
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On behalf of the Council, 


Charterhouse, E.C., 
18 November, 1893. 


G. J. GOSCHEN, President. 
R. D. ROBERTS, Secretary. 


List of Centres at which Courses were arranged in Sequence in Session 1892-93. 


CENTRE. 


GRESHAM COLIEGE 


99 
GREENWICH fe 
MORLEY COLLEGE... 


LM 


WEYBRIDGE... 

CHELSEA 

Essex HALL 

STREATHAM 

BARNET 

BRIXTON AND STOCKWELI 

West HAM ~—CANNING 
TOWN 

EDMONTON ... 

West HAM—STrrRATFORD 


BIRKBECK INSTITU SF1ON 


City OF LONDON COLLEGE 
CHELSEA 


SoutH LAMBETH 
MARYLEBONE 


LEWISHAM ... 


‘TOoYNBEE— LIMEHOUSE 
TOYNBEE— WHITECHAPEL 


99 9° 
UNIVERSITY [TALL... 


x a (ATE. 
CHELSEA 7 bia 
HIGHGATE 
Sa Wie, 9) 4. 


PADDINGTON 

TOYNBEE — LIMEHOUSE 
TOYNBEE—POPLAR 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


WATFORD 


| Ditto 


| The Chemistry of Every-day Life ... 


| French and German History, 1314- 


. | Studies from the E ighteenth Century 


MICHAELMAS, 1892. | 


| 


LENT, 1893. 


SUMMER, 1893. 


| The History and Principles of Biology | 


The Beginnings of English Literature | 
Plays of Shakespeare, Part I. 


Shakespeare and his Predecessors ... 


The Development of the Elizabethan | 
Drama _.. 
Plato (with the ‘Republic 


The Poetry of Tennyson 


Ditto hee be a bf 
DiC tees: ne iret <5 eo || 


Ditto #.. tte seat aA Sy | 


The Principles of Chemistry, Part I. 


The Production and Distribution of 
Wealth 


Ditto 


The History of Modern Astronomical 
Discovery ae bas <a | 

Astronomy, Part I. 

English Architecture ... 


Electricity and Its Modern Applica- 
tions (Part I.) fe: 

Ditto A 

Electricity at Rest and Magnetism .. 


English History—The Tudor Period 


Our Common Minerals 

The English Citizen 
sent 

Dante’s Pur gator 10 


Past and Pre- 


Ditto 


1563 


Physics—-Electricity ... 


The French Revolution 

Greater Britain—Its Past and Its Pres 
sent 

The Foundations of Chemical Science 


Vegetative Structures and Processes 


. | Astronomy, Part IT, 


The Theory of ae Evo- 
lutions yar 

The Age of Chaucer.. 

Plays of Shakespeare, Part II. 

Studies in user sar and 
Spenser 

_ Shakespeare ace 


4 
| 


Plato’s Republic 


Ditto ay 


The Poetry of Brow ning 


The Chemistry of Air and 


Water ie | 


Ditto 

The Chemistry of Arts and 
Manufactures 

The Chemistry of Ate end 
Water 


The Principles of Chemistry, 
Part lees 
Currency, Banking, ‘the Fo- 
reign Exchanges, 
Taxation ... ca} J 
Ditto 


Astronomical Physics e i 


Ancient Architecture 


Electricity and Its Modern 
Applications (Part IT.) 

Ditto 

Electricity and Magnetism— 
Part II.—(Magnetism) . 

English and European His- | 


tory, 1558-1603 ... sce 


Our Common Fossils 
Modern Political Writers 


| Dante’s Paradiso 


1D yia do Weer 


The Religious Wars in Eu- | 
rope, 1563- 1648 .. aod | 
A Century of Rev olutionary \ 


and + 


" 
eH 


The Study of Natural His- 
tory in London. 


The Debt of English Liter- 
ature to the Classics of 
Greece. 


Plato’s Republic. 


| | Mrs. Browning, Clough, 
and Matthew Arnold. 


Practical Chemistry and 


Manipulation. 


i . * ~~. . 
Social and Economic Pro- 


blems. 


The History of Industry and 
Commerce. 


The Methods of Scientific 
Discovery. 


| Demonstrations in Archi- 


tecture. 


The Measurement of Elec- 
| trical Quantities. 


Advanced Electricity. 


| Industry under the Tudors. 


Pre-historic Man. 
Chartism. 


Dante’s Paradiso(read in the 
original) 
| Ditto 


Energy, 1750- $820 eos, 


P hy sics— Heat 


Shakespeare ... é 
The Napoleonic Era 
The History of Industry 


Elementary Chemical Facts_ 
and Theories 
Reproduction in Plants and \ 
its Mechanisms 


Shakespeare 


SUMMARY. 


Session 1892-93.— Number ef Courses in sequence during Two Terms 


1 


Three 


29 29 


A 


25 
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(Continued from page 23.) 


HE Paper which dealt with the largest questions 
and enunciated a definite policy was that by Dr. 
Rk. D. Roberts entitled “ Aims, Expectations, and 
University Credits.” Touching upon the fact that 
America was celebrating the fourth centenary of the 
discovery of the Continent by Columbus, Dr. Roberts 
pointed out that, just as the end of the fifteenth century 
saw an enormous extension of the domain of the physical 
world, the end of the nineteenth was witnessing a not less 
important extension of the domain of ideas—a political, 
industrial, religious, and educational extension—and that 
all these extensions existed first in the minds of enthusiasts 
and were only realised in the face of much apathy and 
active hostility. The founders of University Extension 
had believed in a new world of possible students among 
the millions engaged in the ordinary occupations of iife. 
They had met with rebuff and ridicule; they had been 
laughed at as dreamers pursuing the impossible; but in 
the enc they had won. 

‘¢The founders of University Extension asserted a new prin- 
ciple. They contended that it was possible for the student life 
to co-exist with the ‘ business life’; that it was possible, in fact, 
for a man to carry on his university education by evening work 
concurrently with the learning of his business or profession and 
the earning of his daily bread. Professor Stuart and_ his 
supporters at Cambridge had personal knowledge of individual 
men and women living obscure lives and making shift after their 
daily work was over, with such meagre opportunities as they 
possessed, to carry on intellectual pursuits. No systematic 
effort was anywhere being made to meet the needs of that class 
of students, and the band of educational reformers who moved 
the University of Cambridge in 1872 to start University Exten- 
sion pleaded that the national Universities were the bodies 
upon whom the responsibility devolved of opening up this new 
and promising field of educational work. The original purpose, 
then, of University [:xtension was to create students, and to 
create them out of a new class. That is its purpose still. Both 
these ideas were new in education, and were a direct outcome of 
the growth of democratic feeling. To set out to create students 
instead of being merely content with providing facilities for them, 
meant the introduction of a missionary spirit into education; and 
to create students not merely from the well-born and wealthy 
classes, but from the whole population—out of the raw material 
of the masses—meant the breaking down of intellectual caste 
and the universal extension of the intellectual franchise—it 
meant education on the principles of the Gospel. University 
Extension asserts the possibility of an active trained intellectual 
life for all who are willing to pursue it, without question of age 
or social position.” 


Dr. Roberts then pointed out how all the characteristics 
of the Extension method of teaching were designed to 
promote genuine study. He drew attention to the historic 
letter addressed by Professor Stuart in 1871 to the 
resident members of the University of Cambridge as 
evidence that what the promoters had in mind was to 
form students, and in passing referred to the fact that 
some of those who followed their lead had missed that 
cardinal point, and had rather tended to regard the 
Movement as one for the provision of popular lectures for 
the dissemination of useful information. “The keynote 
of the University Extension system,” he said, “is sound 
teaching, so as to cultivate habits of accurate thinking,” 
and the object of the University Extension Lecturer 
should be ‘“‘to rouse an intellectual activity which will 
continue after the Lecture is over and throw the Student 
back upon books and original thinking.” 


In the second part of his Paper he dealt with the Ex- 
pectations, and pointed out that the results already 
attained justified the belief that as the Movement spread 
and took deeper root the proportion of-real students to 
the general audience would increase, and the course of 
teaching be arranged in strictcr educational sequence. 
He also surmised that many permanent institutions, of 
the type of the University Extension Colleges at Reading 


_ great is their opportunity. 
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and Exeter, would come to be established at suitable 
centres in different parts of the country. 

Upon the question of University Credits he said :— 

‘* We have every hope that a large view of the possibilities of 
higher education in the future, and of the duties of a teaching 
university, will be taken, and that London may at last be in a 
position to deal in a thorough and satisfactory way with its 
educational needs. The position is quite plain. The changed 
and changing conditions of the last half century have rendered 
modifications in our educational methods and institutions neces- 
sary. A new class of persons is knocking at the doors for admission 
into larger educational opportunities. A movement embodying 
new principles, framed and designed ‘to meet the needs thus 
made manifest, has been carried on in an experimental way for 
twenty-one years. Its remarkable growth and wide extension 
beyond the limits of the country where it came into being, and the 
valuable educational results which it has furnished, prove that it 
contains elements of success and of permanence. Ought not 
every University, therefore, eagerly to utilise the experience thus 
gained? Indeed, is it not the height of folly to omit to do so? 
A new university is free to plan its work on broader lines than 
the old universities. Following cautiously the direction to which 
experience seems to point, it should gradually be able to develope 
a system on Extension lines leading up to university degrees. 
Thus it would be possible for a student engaged during the day 
in business occupations to carry on in the evening his university 
education over such a period of years as might be necessary to 
afford him a training and education not less thorough and 
efficient than that obtained in a shorter period by the student 
able to give his whole time to study. The full significance of 
this movement for the spread of university education amongst 
those engaged in the ordinary occupations of life, it is difficult 
for us who are in the thick of it to realise, but we may feel sure 
that, just as the extension of political privileges has opened up 
life in all directions and has produced untold and unexpected 
results, so in a similar manner will the extension of intellectual 
privileges have far-reaching consequences. Before the uni- 
versities of the future a wide prospect opens if they realise how 
They may come, if they seize the 
opportunity, to play a part in the life of the people, and to 
exercise an influence for good beyond anything that is now con- 
ceived possible.” 

This Paper has been published in the American periodi- 
cals University Extension and the University Extension 
World, and appears in the current number of the £au- 
cational Review (2, Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, E.C.) 
under the title “ University Extension—its Past and its 
Future.” 

(In our next number will appear extracts from the Paper on 
** The Lecture-Study and Its Functions,” which was read at the 
Congress by Dr. T. J. Lawrence.] 


LOCAL SCHOLARSHIPS FOR THE SUMMER 
MEETINGS. 


By Miss ALICE THOMPSON. 


HERE can be little doubt that there will be a 

| large response from Local Secretaries to the in- 

vitation given in the October number of the 

University Extension Journal to state the steps taken in 

their respective Centres towards the provision of Summer 
Meeting Scholarships. 

The brilliant success of the Cambridge Meeting—a 
success which will remain untarnished in spite of sundry 
comments in prose and verse—has doubtless already 
strengthened local effort to provide more possibilities for 
the poorer Students of each Centre to share in what is a 
month of unrivalled pleasure and profit, and has also 
probably inspired the idea of such provision in Centres 
where it formerly did not exist. 

In Scarborough we have provided two Assisting 
Scholarships annually since 1890. I say “ Assisting,” 
because the value of each is only £5, but we find that the 
remaining £5 necessary to enable a Student to remain in 
Cambridge or Oxford for the month does not as a rule 
present any difficulty, and we are enabled in this way to 
help two Students instead of one. 

These Scholarships we give out of the interest of a 
capital sum which we raised in 1890 by means ofa bazaar, 
and which has provedof inestimable service to our Centre. 
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We offer one Scholarship for open competition, the first 
Student throughout the whole Session obtaining it. The 
other is limited to “ persons in receipt of weekly wages.” 

In addition we contributed this year rather more than 
the sum necessary to provide a full Scholarship to the 
fund established by the Cambridge Students’ Association. 
This sum was entirely raised by the efforts of the members 
of our Students’ Association, who without hesitation took 
collecting cards and soon accomplished the requisite work. 

Thus we in Scarborough have acted with regard to 
Scholarships both as a Centre and also as a band of 
_ Studenfs, and | cannot help thinking there is much value 
in such an arrangement. For by it the Centre pledges 
itself through its Committee to definite interest in the 
successes and advancement of its Students, with the effect 
that the latter feel at once in touch with the authorities 
of the Local Centre. Moreover, the Centre enrols itself 
on the side of the wider interests of the Movement, 
which are so admirably embodied in the whole Summer 
Meeting scheme. Again, the support of the Scholar- 
ship Movement by the S¢dents themselves tends to widen 
their interests—to make them care for the Lectures in 
their own town not only as a means of personal improve- 
- ment, but also as part of a great social and intellectual 
movement extending throughout the country. It also 
without doubt promotes the feeling of brotherhood which 
is the finest social basis for Extension work, and helps to 
do away with any narrow selfishness. 

This, then, has been, so far, our method of working 
with regard to Scholarships. We hope and expect to 
learn much from the experience of others, for, although 
local needs necessitate special methods in each case, 
still the full statement and comparison of these methods 
is of untold advantage to each body of local workers. 


CENTRES. 


Se 


LOCAL 


N.B.—The University authority in. connection with which the 
current Course of Lectures ts given ts indicated by the letter 
(c) for Cambridge, (L) for the London Soctety, and (o) for 
Oxford, after the name of the Centre. 
Ve shall be glad to receive notes from Local Secretaries for this 
column. 


Anerley (L).—University Extension work has been most 
successfully started here. The Committee, under the presidency 


of the Rev. J. Halsey, were very fortunate in securing Mr.- | 


Churton Collins to inaugurate the Centre ; his course on Brown- 
zzg has proved most interesting to an audience which has kept 
up its numbers throughout, and he has spoken warmly of the 
high standard of the weekly papers sent in to him. It is plain 
that the establishment of a Centre in this suburb has removed a 
widely felt want. 


Cambridge (c).—Mr. Seward’s Course on The Plant World, 

which has treated minutely of the structure of certain typical 
‘plants in the various great divisions of the vegetable kingdom, 
has been one of the most successful ever given at this Centre in 
the interest it has aroused amongst Students. Nearly half the 
audience have sent in weekly papers, and the ordinary meetings 
of the Students’ Association have been supplemented by a prac- 
tical Class, where some Students have cut sections and prepared 
slides for the microscope in illustration of the Lectures. About 
fifty Students will enter for the Examination. 

The first meeting of the newly organised Committee of the Local 
Lectures Association, which is now formally representative of public 
bodies and societies in the town interested in education, was held 
on Monday, Nov. 27. The financial question was in the prominent 
position to which long use has accustomed us. At first it seemed 
out of the question that a Course should be given next Term, as 
the Treasurer’s statement showed that when the expenses of the 
present Course have been paid little or nothing will remain for 
further undertakings. But the Students’ Association had fore- 
seen the difficulty, and had determined not to be easily baffled. 
They resolved to give some entertainments dwing the Christmas 
Vacation and early next Term, which would help them to raise 
some money. Their Secretary, Mr. Fitzgerald, was therefore 
authorised by them to come forward with a guarantee of £15. 
This was met by other guarantees from members of the Local 
Lectures Committee, and enough was soon promised to meet the 
expenses of another Course. It was therefore decided to engage 


Mr. de Havilland for his Course on Darwentsi, which has re- 
cently been given very successfully at Swaffham in Norfolk and 
elsewhere. 


Gresham College (1.)—The first Meeting of the Students’ 
Association for the present Session was held last Tuesday even- 
ing, when a Paper was read by Mr. Rex Morris on the 74a 
Nuova; a discussion followed, which centred upon the question 
of the personality of Beatrice. The Meetings of the Association 
are held, by the kind permission of the Vicar and Churchwardens, 
in the room over the vestry of St. Lawrence Church, Gresham 
Street, on Tuesday evenings at 6.30. The subjects for discussion 
are selected by the Committee with special reference to the 
Courses being delivered at the Gresham College Centre; the 
programme for the remainder of the Session is as follows :— 

Jan. 23. ‘‘ The Debt of Dante to Virgil” Mr. Rex Morris 

Feb. 13. ‘‘ Breathing Organs” Miss S. FEDARB 

Mar. 13. ‘‘Greek Myth in ‘ 7he Comedy’”’ Miss CRAIGHEAD 

Apr. 17. ‘* Mosses ” Miss Ep1TH MILLEDGE 

May 22. ‘* Reflections on Reading ‘ 7he Comedy?” 

Miss WEBSTER 

June 19. ‘* Florence” (with Illustrations) Miss Ripp 
Full particulars as to the objects of the Association and the con- 
ditions of membership may be found on the second page of the 
cover ,of the current number of the Cvz7verstty Extension 
Journal, 


Hampstead (1.)—We are at present only an infant Centre. 
When the subject of Extension Lectures in this district was first 
broached, it seemed rather doubtful whether they were wanted 
so near London, and many prophesied small audiences and 
ultimate failure. Our first Course, however, by Mr. Churton 
Collins, who is lecturing on the Elizabethan Age in English 
Literature, seems to have shown that there was a ‘* want,” as we 
have had an average attendance of 80, and some 25 Students 
sending in papers each week. Our success is of course largely 
due to our good fortune in having secured Mr. Collins to inau- 
gurate the Centre, and great regret has been widely expressed on 
hearing that he will not continue at Hampstead after Christmas. 
It has however not been found possible to arrange for this, as Mr. 
Collins’ visit to America will prevent him from beginning early 
enough to enable us to get the work over before Easter, and Mr. 
Owen Seaman has been engaged to give us his Course on Art and 
Social Life tn Ancient Greece. This will be illustrated by lantern 
slides, and a visit to the Greek Galleries at the British Museum 
will also be arranged. It is hoped that the enthusiasm which 
has characterised the work of the Students this Term may con- 
tinue to show itself during the next Course. 


Ipswich (c).—A very successful Conveisazione was held on 
Saturday evening, November 25, under the auspices of the local 
Students’ Association. Mr. Grant, who is this Term delivering 
a Course on the French Revolution, was good cnough to exhibit 
several views of ancient and modern Greece, to the great enjoy- 
ment «f the large company present. An elaborate programme 
of music was also provided. 


Leicester («).—One of the most interesting and gratifying 
features of this Term’s work is the unusually large number of 
working people, especially men, who are attending Mr. Rose’s 
Course on Social and Industrial England since 1750. This is 
practically a new Course, and it is one eminently calculated to 
attract and interest men and women of the artisan class (as well 
as others) who wish to know how the present social and indus- 
trial conditions came into existence, and to learn lessons from the 
past for their guidance in the y-resent and the future. ‘The clear 
and vigorous way in which Mr. Rose has dealt with the various 
subjects of which he has already treated has been much appre- 
ciated by his audience ; in several quarters remarks have been 
spontaneously made by working men and lads which showed how 
real an interest they were taking in the Lectures. The Co-opera- 
tive Society alone has sold 55 tickets to its members. The Com- 
mittee of the Education Department of this Society always 
subscribe £5 and-receive 50 tickets in return, which they sell at 
half price (1s. each) to members of the Society. As a trule some 
of these tickets remained unsold ; but this year the demand has 
been greater than usual, and application was made for more 
tickets over and above the original 50. This year also an ener- 
getic Student has disposed of 20 tickets at 2s. each to members 
of another Society in the town, and a small number of single 
tickets have been sold to working men. From all this it will be 
seen—what a glance at the audience would show—that a fair 
number of dona fide artisans, as well as men who perhaps might 
not come, strictly speaking, under that definition, have been 
drawn to the Lectures. The animated discussions on social anc 
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economic questions that take place at the Class are also a new 
feature ; for as a rule the Class at this Centre has hitherto been 
decidedly dumb, the talking being left to the Lecturer. The 
average attendance at the Course (excluding the first Lecture, 
which was free, and drew an audience of nearly 400) has been 
135, and at the Class 34. The number of weekly papers sent in 
to the Lecturer has, unfortunately, been small—decidedly smaller 
than usual. Perhaps some of Mr. Rose’s hearers were daunted 
by the somewhat wide range of subjects necessarily included in 
an account of a period of rapid and many-sided development, 
during which many and diverse influences were at work mould- 
ing the conditions under which we live at present. But it is a 
pity more Students have not availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity of getting that accurate knowledge of the subject which 
writing careful answers to definite questions undeniably helps to 
give. For similar reasons, as well as on financial grounds, it is 
matter of regret that, outside our large and loyal body of sub- 
scribers, comparatively few of the ordinary half-guinea tickets 
have been sold. But no Centre can be so exacting as to expect 
equal success at every point ; and to have succeeded in attracting 
and interesting the artisan class is matter for genuine satisfaction 
to all who are interested in Extension work. 


Marylebone (1..)—The result of our first attempt at con- 
tinuous study during the past Session has been most satis- 
factory and encouraging. Architecture was the subject chosen, 
and by the arrangement of a course of study in educational 
sequence Students were enabled to qualify for the Sessional Cer- 
tificate; no less than ten were-successful In this competition, two 
of whom obtained the additional distinction of the Sessional 
Certificate in Honours. The Lecturer, Mr. Arnold Mitchell, in 
recommending these two Students for the Honours Certificate, 
wrote :—‘‘I recommend these two chiefly upon the ground that 
they show (1) careful reading up of this subject from many sources, 
(2) a careful collection of facts, resulting in (3) the writing of a 
paper which, while exhibiting much study, shows no direct inspir- 
ation from any written work upon the subject with which I am 
acquainted.” Of the educational value of such a course of study 
there can be no question, and it is to be hoped that this high 
standard of work may be maintained here. For the present Ses- 
sion we have arranged a series of Courses on early Greek history, 
with a special study of the Heroic Age and the Homeric Poems. 


Notting Hill (L).—This Centre may fairly be said to be ina 
most flourishing condition. ‘There were some fears felt when 
the Committee decided on having in this, our second Term of 
existence as a Centre, two Courses of Lectures, and on reducing 
the fees. Their action has, however, been amply justified, as 
we shall end the Term in a most satisfactory financial state, with 
a good balance in hand. Mr. Wicksteed’s enthralling Lectures 
on Dante have been attended by enthusiastic audiences, and we 
have been gratified by his expression of his satisfaction with the 
paper work done by his inner band of Students. 109 Course 
tickets have been sold, as well as over 200 for single Lectures. 
Dr. Fison’s Lectures on Astronomy have also been highly appre- 
ciated, as is shown by the fact that 115 Course tickets have been 
taken. Single Lectures on Astronomy are: naturally not as 
useful as on a literary subject ; still 45 tickets have been sold. 
We hope to have the hearty support of our Students in carrying 
out the principle of continuous study, and have therefore arranged 
to keep both Lecturers on for the Lent Term—at least. 


Rawdon (c.)—When the idea of University Extension Lec- 
tures was first thought of for this village, many people were very 
doubtful whether they would attract an audience adequately re- 
presenting the inhabitants; but the practical results of four years’ 
experience show that a manufacturing Yorkshire village appre- 
ciates these Lectures as much as many large towns. Our first 
Course of six Lectures was a brilliant success, and, although the 
novelty has now worn off and the inevitable shrinkage has begun, 
Rawdon still holds its own as drawing one of the largest audiences 
among University Extension Centres. We have had, in this our 
fourth year, an average attendance throughout the Course of 216, 
84 Students having paid five shillings, and the rest a shilling. 


Upper Holloway (L.)—Mr. Rose has just concluded his 
Course here on Soctal and Industrial England since 1750. This 
being the first that this Centre has taken, the work has on the 
whole been successful, 118 Students having entered. The feel- 
ing of the audience generally has been that each Lecture was 
better than the preceding, a fact due, probably, to the increasing 
familiarity of the audience with the subject. So markedly has 
this been the case that the Local Committee have invited Mr. 
Rose to give a continuation Course next Term, and a special 
effort is being made to induce artisans to attend. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


——¢——— 


Shakespeare—King Henry the Fourth, First Part. 
With Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 6d. 

—Second Part. By the same. 2s. 6d. (Mac- 
millan and Co.—‘‘ English Classics ” Series. ) 

We can cordially welcome these volumes of Messrs. Macmillans’ 
Series. The first Part of Henry ZV. is of all Shakesperian plays 
the one most likely to appeal to schoolboys, if we except perhaps 
Henry V. Many boys, however, are capable of appreciating 
the far wider variety and greater play of character which makes 
Henry ZV. a much better drama than Hexry V., though it may 
not be so great a poem. The notes are ample, and, as we should 
expect from Mr. Deighton, very clear and sensible. Originality 
can hardly be claimed by a modern annotator upon Shakespeare ; 
and, considering what has been done, and by whom it has been 
done, originality would generally mean error, or at least that pro- 
portion of uncertainties which would be out of place in a school 
book. If they err at all, the notes perhaps err on the side of 
over-fullness. Surely anybody can understand ‘‘ Banish plump 
Jack and banish all the world,” without explanation. 

The preliminary sketch of the characters is good on the whole. 
We gladly hail the references to Morgann’s Dramatic Character 
of Falstaff. Were correct guidance is very much wanted, for it 
is necessary to explain to many people that the character of Fal- 
staff, which fascinated such a youth as Prince Hal against his 
better judgment, and which has fascinated so many good and 
honourable men since, is not the character of a mere sot, coward, 
and buffoon. Of one thing only we may complain—that the 
same sketch of characters is prefixed to both Parts of the play. 
It will lead some to overlook the fact that, though the characters 
in the two Parts are the same, with the exception of Hotspur and 
Glendower, who are not in the Second Part at all, and so need 
hardly be noticed before it, yet we meet them in a different 
stage of development in the two Parts. The Second Part of 
Henry ZV. is often neglected or condemned as immoral. There 
is much more coarseness in it than in the First Part, and it is 
hardly fit asa whole to be read in a “‘ young ladies’” school. 
But the more reasonable judgment is that the First Part is im- 
moral without the Second. For in the former we see so much of 
the wit and enjoyment of the lower life of the Prince and Fal- 
staff, that we might be tempted to think too much of it, unless in 
the latter we could watch the gradual escape of the Prince into a 
region of higher thoughts and a life of greater responsibility, 
while Falstaff and his companions fall lower and lower. The 
latter end of these men must be considered, and to present only 
one continuous view of them may obscure the fact that there is 
a beginning and a latter end. It is deliberately that Doll Tear- 
sheet and Pistol, the meanest rascal of the company, are not ad- 
mitted into Part I. and are introduced in Part II. only. The cha- 
racter of the Prince is not the same exactly in the two Parts of 
the play. The effects of the call to action at Shrewsbury and of 
the death of Hotspur are working upon him in Part II., and he is 
far more ashamed than he was before of the life which he has not 
yet found quite resolution or opportunity enough to leave. A 
call to action gives him almost accidental opportunity again. 
He has seen Falstaff in his unguarded hour, at his worst. He 
leaves him with an abrupt “ Falstaff, good-night,” not ‘‘ Jack, 
good-night””—the old familiar tone is dropped. The Prince is 
hurried off in one direction, Falstaff goes to Gloucestershire and 
the north, and back to Gloucestershire. The two never meet 
again, till Henry as King dismisses, as he must do, the evil 
genius of the former Prince. Something of this gradual emanci- 
pation might well have been noticed in the Introduction. 

Beyond this opinions will of course differ about some of the 
characters. The Lord Chief Justice hardly appears to us quite 
so admirable as he does to Mr. Deighton. We should be in- 
clined to say that when he forgets his dignity, and the manners 
of a gentleman, so far as to fall foul of Falstaff in the street, with 
upbraidings which would not be a bit too severe from the Bench, 
but which are there out of place, he is deservedly worsted in a 
contest which he should never have provoked. In connection 
with this character we note also the only positive mistake that 
the editor has made. Where is there evidence worthy considera- 
tion that the Prince ever really drew his sword upon the Chief 
Justice ? 

Taken as a whole, however, we must repeat that the edition 
is to be welcomed as a useful help in reading two most excellent 
plays. 


The Chemistry of Fire. By M. M. Parrison Murr, 
M.A., Fellow and Praelector in Chemistry of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. (Methuen and Co.— 
“* University Extension ” Series. ) 

It is very difficult indeed for a specialist to divest himself of 
habits of thought and modes of expression which through long 
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usage have become almost second nature, and to approach his 
subject with a remembrance and due appreciation of the kind of 
difficulties and questions that arise in the mind of the tyro. To 
this difficulty must be ascribed the scarcity of good elementary 
text-books on Chemistry—a scarcity which has been diminished 
by the appearance of Mr. Muir’s Chemdtstry of Fire. 

As is the case with the majority of recent text-books, the one 
before us caters for a special examination, but the examination 
which Mr. Muir has in view is not defined by any syllabus. It is 
an examination in which the customary order of things is reversed, 
for the student himself is the examiner and the realm of Nature 
the examined. In the pages of Mr. Muir’s book the student 
is taught how to conduct such an examination by the scientific 
method, which latter he finds to be nothing so formidable after 
all, but ‘* only common sense made accurate.” Writing with 
such purpose, Mr. Muir has been spared the necessity of con- 
structing definitions producible on demand of the knowledge 
that is in one. Mixtures, compounds, atoms, acids, etc., are 
all lucidly treated, but never defined—they are discovered. 
Mr. Muir evidently is of the opinion—and in this opinion we 
heartily agree with him—that in an elementary treatment of 
Chemistry the ‘‘ pure gold of intuition” should not give place 
to ‘‘the paper money of book definition.” 

This book, as the author tells us in his preface, is partly 
modelled on suggestions made by Dr. Armstrong and appended 
to a Report of a Committee appointed by the British Asso- 
ciation to inquire into the teaching of Elementary Chemistry ; 
and its sheets have had the advantage of revision by Mr. Ellis 
Edwards, of Backworth, whose rich experience in University 
Extension work makes his opinion and suggestions of great 
value in connection with a work of this kind. 

It is to be hoped that the title of Mr. Muir’s book, sug- 
gesting as it may do to some a specialised portion of Chemistry, 
will not interfere with its wide circulation among all classes of 
chemical students who are either just beginning the study of 
Chemistry or who feel that they have not yet acquired a firm 
grasp of its fundamental truths. The Chemistry of to-day in 
all its wide-reaching generality is but the superstructure which 
has arisen on the foundation laid by Lavoisier in his classical 
investigations on the nature of combustion. The phenomena 
of fire and combustion are so striking and important, both as 
results and as agents, that they were the first chemical 
changes to be consistently studied, and Mr. Muir, in intro- 
ducing and illustrating the principles of gezeval Chemistry by 
a study of combustion, has but followed the historic method. 

The ‘‘Chemistry of Fire” is written in the finished literary 
style which Mr. Muir has accustomed his habitual readers to 
expect from him; and that unwholesome fear of the critic 
which betrays so many writers of elementary text-books into a 
perplexing guardedness and prolixity of expression is nowhere 
apparent. 

In conclusion, we confidently recommend this latest addition 
to the University Extension Series to all students on the 
threshold of Chemistry, in the conviction that they will find 
therein not only sure foundations on which to build and the proper 
method of building, but at the same time the strongest incentives 
to proceed further into the realms of the science in quest of 
new sites. 


Commercial Law. An Elementary Text Book for Com- 
mercial Classes. By J. E. C. Munro, LI..M., formerly 
Professor of Law in the Owens College, Manchester. 3s. 6d. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 

This will be found a most useful little book, both for students 
and for persons who may require information at any time on 
legal points relating to business, but who do not desire to go into 
technical details. It is aconcise summary of useful and necessary 
legal knowledge of commercial matters. The definitions are 
clear, the matter is well arranged and it is expressed in terse and 
simple language without any superfluous word, technical terms 
being explained in a glossary or defined in the text. It seems 
admirably adapted to serve as an introduction to the study of 
larger and more abstruse works, while it will serve the ‘‘ layman 
in legal matters ” as a convenient work of reference in every day 
affairs. There are good examples and illustrations from actual 
cases where it is desirable to draw a fine distinction or clear up a 
legal point, also brief quotations from the recognised authorities 
on points of importance; e. g., the maxim ‘‘ Caveat emptor” is 
explained by an extract from Benjamin on Sale. At the end of 
the book a few questions on each chapter are given for exercise. 

The subject is handled under four heads—Mercantile Persons 
and Property, Contracts, The Leading Commercial Contracts, 
Bankruptcy and the Application of Law. Each division finds 
matter for several chapters, and in these chapters the matter is 
treated in a methodical manner under appropriate headings, 
which suggest the legal point of importance. The order is 


logical and the discussions succinct. Modern text books have 
reached a high stage of evolution in method and orderly arrange- 
ment ; the student of to-day finds all things ready to his hand ; 
if much is required from him the acquisition of knowledge is 
made easy. This text book fulfils all the modern requirements 
on this score, and the student fresh to the study of Commercial 
Law will soon be able to pass on to the perusal of larger works 
and authorities to which references are given on every point. 
The book should be popular ; its matter is of interest to every 
person who has any business relations whatever, and it is pre- 
sented in a form very easy to be understood. The chapter on 
the sale of goods and the difficulties which can arise in connec- 
tion with sales is extremely valuable. Forms of documents 
which are necessary to Commerce, Bills of Exchange, Promissory 
Notes, Bills of Lading, Policies of Insurance, &c., are provided 
and the responsibilities which they entail upon all the parties to 
them are fully discussed. The merit of the book is, in great 
measure, due to its conciseness; it contains less than 200 pages. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Publishers in sending books for review will kindly oblige 
by stating the price.) 
From Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co, 


The Growth and Influence of Classical Greek Poetry. 
Lectures delivered in 1892 on the Percy Turnbull Memorial 
Foundation in the Johns Hopkins University. By R. C. 
Jebb, Litt. D., M.P., Regius Professor of Greek and Fellow 
of Trinity College in the University of Cambridge. 7s. net. 


From Mr. JOHN Murray. 

Greece in the Age of Pericles. By Arthur J. Grant, of 
King’s College, Cambridge; Staff Lecturer in History to 
the Cambridge Local Lectures Syndicate. 3s. 6d. (** Uni- 
versity Extension Manuals.”’) 

From Messrs. METHUEN AND Co. 

A Manual of French Commercial Correspondence. 
By S. E. Bally.. 2s. 

From G. P. PuTNaAm’s Sons. 

An Historical Interpretation of Philosophy. By John 
Bascom. 7s. 6d. y 
From the UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE PRESS. 
Vergil: Aeneid, Book III. Edited by A. H. Allcroft, M.A. 

Oxon., and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. 1s. 6d. 
From the GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON. 


Report of the Commissioner of Educati 
Year 1889-90. Vols. I. and II. ae 


EXCHANGE AND ENQUIRY. 


———— 


E are anxious to make the University Extension 
Journal as useful as possible to Local Com- 
mittees and Students, and shall be prepared 

to answer in this column any enquiries that may be made 
respecting matters connected with the Movement. If 
any Local Committee or Students have books which 
they wish to exchange, we shall be glad to publish in this 
column a notice to that effect free of cost. The following 
particulars should be furnished in each case :—subject of 
the Course (with name of the Lecturer) in connection with 
which the books were used ; titles of the books and pub- 
lished price ; books required in exchange; name and 
address of applicant. 

Local Committees or Students often purchase books 
for a particular Course of Lectures. In the following 
Term they would be glad of the opportunity of exchangiag 
these for the books of a new Course about to be delivered, 
while some other Centre is probably in want of the very 
books which they desire to dispose of. 


THE HAMPstEAD CENTRE are anxious to purchase imme- 
diately second-hand books useful in connection with Mr. Seaman’s 
Course, Art and Social Life in Anctent Greece. Address—Miss 
Maup SYNGE, 1, Daleham Gardens, South Hampstead, N.W. 
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LENT TERM COURSES—LONDON. 
Bhs as 
The following arrangements have been made up to the 
time of going to press this month. A complete 
List will appear in our January issue. 

Lach Course consists of ten weekly Lectures, except where 
specified otherwise as of twelve. The date given is that of the 
opening Lecture. The fee first named in each case ts that 
ordinarily charged for a Course ticket ; the others indicate 
the charges made to Teachers, Artisans, and others. Full 
particulars on these and all other points (for the reduced fees 
ave not in every case given) may be obtained from the Local 
Secretaries, whose names and addresses are appended. | 


Central Courses (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C.) 
—(1) Some Types of Animal Life ; ¥. E. Beddard, M.A., 
FRoos Monday,.8: Jan. 15. 5s. 
(2) Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno” ; Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Tuesday, 8. Jan. 16. 5s.* 


Beckenham (Public Hall)—Recent Discovertes with the Tele- 
scope and Spectroscope ; A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Thursday, 
8. Jan. 18. 7s. 6d.—3s. 9d.—Is. 

Bermondsey (Bermondsey Settlement, Farncombe Street, 
Jamaica Road, S.E.)—7he English Citizen, Past and 
Present (Part II); Graham Wallas, M.A. Monday, 
8.15. Jan. 82” ts. 

Birkbeck Institution (Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C.)—Currency, Banking, the Foreign Exchanges, and 
Taxation (12 Lectures); G. Armitage Smith, M.A. 
Friday, 7.30. Jan. 5. 3s. 6d.—2s. 6d. 

Blackheath (Art Club)—Soctal and Industrial England since 
17500). Hs Rose, M.A’ \Tuesday,.3:30: Jans) 16. 
10s. 6d. (three for 25s.). 


Bromley (Parish Room, East Street)—(1) Davte’s ‘* Inferno” ; 
Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. Thursday, 3. Jan. 25. 
10s. (three of a family, 25s. ). 

(2) Dante; Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
8. Jan. 25. 5s. (three of a family, 10s. 6d.). 

Chelsea (Town Hall)—(1) Zhe Poetry of Robert Browning ; 
J. Churton Collins, M.A. Tuesday, 8.15. Feb. 6. 
5s.—2s. 6d. 

(2) Greek History from Pericles to Demosthenes ; J. W. 
Headlam, M.A. Thursday, 3. Jan. 18. 20s.—10s. 

City of London College (White Street, Moorfields, k.C.)— 
Currency, Banking, the Foreign Exchanges, and Taxa- 
tion (12 Lectures) ; G. Armitage Smith, M.A. Monday, 
7.0 jan 8: 83s. 16d. 

Croydon (Public Hall)—(1) Zhe Geology and Scenery of the 
Alps; Miss Maria Ogilvie, D.Sc. Monday, 7.45. 
Feb. 26, 15s. (two for 21s.) 

(2) Spenser and other Elizabethan Poets ; ¥. 5. Boas, 
M.A. Thursday, 4.10. Jan. 25. 15s. (two for 21s.) 

Ealing (Prince’s Room, Victoria Hall)— Studies in Mediaeval 
and Renaissance Literature; F. S. Boas, M.A. Thurs- 
day, 8. Jan. 25. 10s. 

Enfield (Lecture Hall, Chase Side)—7he French Revolition ; 
E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. Tuesday, 8. Jan. 9. 3s. 6d. 


J. H. 


Thursday, 


Essex Hall (Essex Street, Strand, W.C.)—Gveek Ethics ; 
Muirhead, M.A. Thursday, 8. Jan. 11. Is. 


* Tickets at the reduced charge of 2s. 6d. can be obtained (a) 
by Teachers, (b) by Students who have attended a Course of 
Lectures at any Centre, other than Gresham College, within the 
last year iz a kindred subject, and desire to qualify, or to com- 
plete their qualification, for a Sessional Certificate. 

Any bond fide Student who is the holder of a ticket for a 
Course of Lectures at one of the Society’s Centres for the 
current Term can obtain a ticket for either of these Courses, /vee, 
or ata reduced fee, according to the following conditions :—if 
the local fee is 5s. or upwards, the Student is entitled to a free 
ticket to one of the Central Courses. If the local fee is less than 
5s., the Student will be required to pay the difference between 
that sum and §s. (or, in the case of a Teacher, 2s. 6d.). The 
application, made on a form provided for that purpose, and to be 
obtained from the Local Secretary of the Student’s Centre, must 
be sent, countersigned by the Local Secretary, and accompanied 
by stamped addressed envelope, to the Secretary of the Society, 
R. D. Roberts, M.A., D.Sc., University Extension Office, 
Charterhouse, E.C. 


| 
| 


Finchley (Presbyterian Lecture Hall, Ballard’s Lane, Church 
End) —4s‘ronomy; J. D, McClure, M.A., LL.M. Thurs- 
day, 8 (Class at 7.15). Jan. 18. 5s. 

Forest Gate— Vide under West Ham. 


Greenwich (St. Alfege Parish Room)—JVatthew Arnold and 
Tennyson ; F. S. Boas, M.A. Monday, 8. Jan. 15. 
5s.-—2s. 6d. 

Hampstead (St. Peter’s Lecture Hall, Belsize Square, South 
Hampstead)—47¢ and Social Life in Ancient Greece ; 
Owen Seaman, M.A. Wednesday, 3. Jan. 10. 21s. 
—5s. 

Highgate (Literary and Scientific Institution, South Grove)— 
England under the First Two Stuarts; S. R. Gardiner, 
M.A., LL.D. Wednesday, 3. Jan. 17. 10s. 6d.— 
7s. 6d. 


Lewisham (Court Hill Schoolroom)—7khe Héstory of London; 
T. F. Hobson, M.A. Friday, 8. Jan. 26. 53s. 

Limehouse— Ve under Toynbee. 

Marylebone (St. Thomas’ Schoolroom, Orchard Street, W.) 
—The Homeric Age ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Thurs- 
day, 8.30. Feb. 8. 10s. 6d.—5s.—3s. 6d. 

Morley College (Waterloo Bridge Road, S.E.)—7he English 
Citizen, Past and Present (Part II); Graham Wallas, 


M.A. Wednesday, 8. Jan. 10. Is. 6d.—1s, 
North Hackney (Assembly Rooms, Defoe Road, Stoke 


Newington, N.)—/ndian Architecture; WR. W. Frazer, 


B.A., LL.B. Monday, 8. Jan. 29. Ios. 6d. (three of 
a family, 27s.)—5s. 
Notting Hill (High School, Norland Square, W.)—(r) 


Recent Discoveries with the Telescope and Spectroscope ; 
A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Friday, 8. Jan. 19. 7s. 6d.—5s. 

(2) Dante's “* Inferno” ; Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Tuesday, 4.30. Jan. 16. 7s. 6d. 

Paddington ((ueen’s Road Baths, Bayswater)—7he Age of 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Gibbon, and Burke ; J. Churton 
Collins, M.A. Monday, 3.30. Feb. 5. 21s. (three 
ofa family, 45s. )—rIos. 6d. 

Poplar— Vide under Toynbee. 

St. Luke’s (Central Foundation Schools, Cowper Street, City 
Road, E.C.)—(1) The History of Industry and Com. 
merce ; G. Armitage Smith, M.A. Thursday, 8.15. Jan- 
Ten bees 

(2) The Chemistry of Arts and Manufactures (Part I.); 
W. Popplewell Bloxam, B.Sc. Saturday, 7.30. Jan. 
20." ree: ; 

Streatham (High School Hall)—7ke French Revolution ; E. 
L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. Wednesday, 3.30. Jan. 17. 
10s. 6d. (three of a family, 25s.)—5s. 3d. 


Toynbee— 

Limehouse (Town Hall)—(1) Soctal and Industrial Eng- 
land since 1750; J. H. Rose, M.A. Wednesday, 8. 

(ein, yu 
(2) Zhe Geology of the British Isles; ¥. 
RAC aSh HM aleeay toh 7 fhe wie, 
Poplar ( )\—Soctal and Economic Problems ; GC. 
Armitage Smith, M.A. Tuesday, 8. Jan. 16. 6d. 
Whitechapel (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.) 
—(1) Recent Discoveries with the Telescope and Spec- 


W. Rudler, 


Is. 


troscope; A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Monday, 8. Jan. 15. 
SS ——ilise : 

(2) Shakspere and his Time (Part I.) ; T. Gregory 
Foster, B.A , Ph.D. Tuesday, 8. Jan. 9. 5s.—1s. 


(3) English History, 1633-1649 ; S. R. Gardiner, 
LL.D. Wednesday, 8. Jan. 10.  5s.—Is. 
(4) Problems of Life and Health (Part I1.); E. A. 
Parkyn, M.A. Wednesday, 8. Jan. 10. 5s.—1Is. 
(5) Greek History from Pericles to Demosthenes; 
J. W. Headlam, M.A. Friday, 8. Jan. 12. 5.—1s, 
University Hall (Gordon Square, W.C.)—(1) The Theory of 
Sharing (Part II.); Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. Mon- 
day, 8... : Jan L5iaiegs. 1s. 
(2) Plato’s ‘* Republic” ; Bernard Bosanquet, M.A., 
LL.D. Wednesday, 8. Jan. 17. 5s.—1s. 
Upper Holloway (Free Library, Highgate Hill, N.)—7ze 
Making of the Continental Nations, 1830—1iSSo0; J. EH. 
Rose, M.A. Monday, 8.30 (Class ai 7.45). Jan. 22. 


5s-—Is. 


Whitechapel— ide under Toynbee. 
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Wholesale Geoperstive Society (99, Leman Street, 
Whitechapel, E.)—Zhe English Citizen, Past and 
Present (Part I.) ; Graham Wallas, M.A. Saturday, 4 
Jan. 13. 2s. 6d. (free to Members of Industrial Co- 
operative Societies). 

Wimbledon (Lecture Hall)—Greek History and Culture (12 
Lectures) ; Miss Emily Penrose. Thursday, 3. Feb. 1 
(continued from Michaelmas Term). 10s,—5s. 


Names and Addresses of Local Secretaries of London 
Centres. 

Central Courses (Gresham Co lege)—THE SECRETARY, University Extension 
Office, Charterhouse, E.C. Class Secretaries: Science—J. Fun, 
University Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C.; Literature—E. H. 
FrpArRp, St. Margaret’s Schools, New Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Anerley—Mrs. LArHAm, Enderley, Burghill Road, Sydenham, S.E. 

Barnet— HERBERT W. Fison, 1, Marriott Road, High Barnet ; Mrs. Morse, 
Lawn House, High Barnet. 

Battersea—H. GENOCHIO, 101, Ashbury Road, S.W.; J. Harwoop, 4, 
Brynmaer Roa, S.W. 

Beckenha n— H1LTON SKINNER, Waylands, The Knoll, Beckenham. 

Bermondsey—Rev. J. Scorr LipGert, M.A., Bermondsey Settlement, 
Farncombe Street, Jamaica Road, S.E. 

3i kbeck Institut on—W _ H.ConGrEVE, Sec., Birkbeck Institution, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; Class Secretary—PrErcy E. BARTON, | 
25, Chantry Road, Brixton. 

Blackh2ath—Mrs. Bren», 40, Shooters Hill Road, Blackheath. 

Brixton—CHARLES BLACKSHAW, 36, Chantry Road, Brixton, S.W. 

Bromley, Kent—H. C. Bonn, M.A., Bromley Park School, Bromley, Kent. 

Bushey Heath— Miss Grirritras, Caldecote Towers, Bushey Heath, Herts. 


Camdei Roai—Miss Nora Mitwan, The Governor's House, Holloway 
Prison, Camden Road, N. 

Canning lown—/7de under West Ham Town Council. 

Catfrd and Forest Hill—W. D. Livesay, Hu s bourne Koad, Forest Hill. 

Chelsea—R. G. Tarron, M.A., 29, Cadogan Terrace, S.W. | 

Chingford—Rev. W. T. Dyneg, 6, Queen’s Grove Road, Chingford; W. | 
CornisH, 1, Warren Road, Chiog ‘ord. | 

City of London College—D. Savacr, City of London College, White | 
Street, Moorficlds, E.C.; Class Secretary—-W. S. Moss, 44, Spencer | 
Road, Herne Hill. 

City of London Y.M.C.A.—Roserr Burn, City of London Y.M.C.A., 186, 
Aldersgate Street, E.C. 

Creuch End—Cuarvrs Gearp, North View, Shepherd’s Hill Road, N. 

Croydon—H. Kratitey Moore, B.A., B.Mus., Adelaide Lodge, Addis 
combe, Croydon; J, S. Smitu, B.A., 1, Warham Road, Croydon. 

Dulwich—J. M. Gater, 110, Croxted Road, West Dulwich. 

Ealing—Miss Jackson, Fulbrook House, Grange Road, Ealing, W. 

Edmonton—R. H. SHEARMAN, 44, Stanley Road, Lower Edmonton. 

Egham—Dr. ScHLicn, Coopers Hill, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

Enfield—W. S. RipEwoop, Grammar School, Enfield. 

Epsom—H. M. GreE.iiER, Downs Side, Epsom. 

Essex Hall—Miss BrinGMANn, 23, Montague Street, Russell Square, W.C. 

Finchley— Miss CuHATER, Saxonhurst, Etchisgham Park, N 

Forest wate—//de under West Ham Town Counci’. 

Friern Barnet and New Southgate—E. H. PritcHarp, 6, Bellevue Road, 
New Southgate. 

Greenwich—ARTHUR SHERMAN, 8, The Circus, Greenwich. 

Hackney—Miss Mtaci, 235 Richmond Road, Hackney, N.E. 

Hammersmith—Miss F. de W. Le PaGE, 44, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, W. | 

Hampstead—Miss Maup Synce, 1, Daleham Gardens, South Hampstead, | 
N.W. 

Hampton Court—Lady Cirrorp, The Palace, 
WALPOLE, The Pala e, Hampton Court. 
Harrow—Mrs. BusHELL, Harrow. 
Highbury and Canonbury—Mrs. 

bury, N. 

Highgate— Mrs. HAmMMonp, 18, D’ckenson Road, Crouch Hiil, N. 

Hornsey—JOHN Watiis Mason, M.D., Rydal Mount, Albany Road, 
Stroud Green, N. | 

Kensal Green—J. Muir Leircu, The Manor House, Kensal Green. 

Lewisham—E. C. SINKLER, 55, Clarendon Road, Lewisham, S.E. 

Limehouse—/7de under Toynbee. 

Marylebone—Miss EvizaBETH Rees, Stafford House, Finchley 
N.W.; Miss AticE Browne, 27, Queen Anne Street, 
Square. W. 

Morley College—Miss Cons, Morley College, Waterlo> Bridge Road, S.E. 
Class Secretary —JAMES S. CLOUGH, 34, Crawshay Road, No: th Brixton. 

North Hackney—Miss ViNEy, 74, Manor Road, Stoke Newington, N. 

Notti»g Hill—Miss Lawprer, 36, Campden Hil! Gardens, W. 

Paddington—Miss Constance Moore, Holy Triuvity Vicarage, Padding- 
ton, W. 

Peckham—Mrs. KELSON-Brown, Coombe Lodge, Peckham. 

Plaistow—A. BuckTon, 32, Terrac? Road, Upton Manor, E. 

Poplar—l’/de under Toynbee. 

Potter’s Bar—Miss M. E Goopa.i, Mowbray Lodge, Potter’s Bar. 

St. Luke’s—G. W. Preston, St. Luke’s Vestry Hall, City Road, F.C. 

St. Olave’s and St. John’s—H. Dartias Epwarps, St. Olave’s Rec!o y, 
Southwark, S.E. 

Shoreditch--G. J. PROTHEROE, 20, Grange Street, Shoreditch, N 

South Hornsey—H. J. THrower, 38, Brownswood Road, South Hornsey, N. 

South Lambeth—Mrs. Ro__er, The Grange, Clapham Common, S.W. 

Staines—F. G. MELtLows, Colne Lodge, Staines. 

Stamford Hill—H. Orro [Homas, Gothic Hous>, Stamford Hill, N. 

Stratford—Vide under West Ham Town Council. 

Streatham—Mrs. THomas GaApsriEL, Elmstead, 
Streatham. 

Sutton— Frank MEap, Devon Lodge, Grove Road, Sutton, Surrey ; 
Epiru BAwtreEs, Brambleacres, Sutton, Surrey. 

Tooting—A. H. ANDERSON, Maitland House, Longley Road, Tooting. 

Tottenham— | 


Hampton Court ; Lady 


P. Hickson, 6, Petherton Road, High- | 


Road, 
Cavendish 


Leigham Court Road, | 
Miss 


1 oynbee— 
Limehouse—W. G. pe Burcu, B.A., 
cial Street, E. 
Popla-—W. G. pe Burcu, B.A., Toynbee Hall, 
Street, E. 
Whitechapel—The Hon. Src., University Extension Committee, 
Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E. 
University Hall—The WARDEN, University Hall, "Gordon £ quare, W.C. 
Upper Holloway— F. Trematn, 28, St. John’s Road, Upper Holloway. 
Walthamstow—E. J. Nar DRETT, Town Hall, Walthamstow 
Watford—W. Leparp Smiru, The Riffel, Clarendon Road, Watford. 
West Ham—F rep. E. HIL_eary, Eten. Town Hall, West Ham, E. 
Canning Town—Joun Sr. Joun, Holy Trinity Schools, Barking 
Road, Canninz Town, K 
Forest wee LoveGROVE, 45, Hamfrith Road, Stratford, ©. 
Stratford—J. LoveGrove, 45, Hamfrith. Road, Stratford, E.; 
Epwin C. Stimson, 22, Atherton Road, Forest Gate, F. 
Westminster—C. SrpEncE¢ Siti, Palmer Lodge, Palace Street, S.W. 
West Norwood—J. I’. CHurcuiti, Rockland, Valley Road, Streatham. 
Weybridge—Miss AGNEs T. GARDINE rR, Hea h Field, Weybridge. 
Whitechapel—/ “de under ‘Toynbee. 
Wholesale Co-operative Society—Miss Mary Spooner, 17, Girdler’s Road, 
West Kensingto», W. 
Wimbledon— Miss FE. GreNs!DE, Oakfield, Copse Hill, Wimbledon, S.W. 
Woolwich—-A. Eis, 187, Eglinton Road, Plumstead ; F. DinpEN, The 
Polytechnic, Woolwich. 


Toynbee Hall, 28, Commer- 


28, Commercial 


CAE AEN Ds AWARDS. 


LONDON 


SESSIONAL CERTIFICATES. 
( Supplementary.) 


Mr. William A, Wilson, of the City of London College Centre, 
who was announced in the last number of the /oza/ as having 
been awarded a Sessional Certificate in Political Economy for 
the year 1892, has by special consideration of the Board been 
awarded, instead of the above, a Sessional Certificate in Honours 
in Political Economy for the Session 1892-93. 

Mr. Harold Steevens, of the Battersea and City of London 
College Centres, has been awarded a Sessional Certificate in 
Political Economy for the Session 1892-93. 


CAMBRIDGE OFFICIAL NOTICES. 


Long Vacat on Arrangements, 1894.—It is proposed to 
hokd at Cambridge Courses of study in Science, History, and 
Literature, some of which will be of a more advanced nature 
than those arranged in previous years. 

The Courses will be open to Students who hold a Cambridge 
Local Lectures Certificate. Some of the scientific Courses will 
also be open to holders of County Council Scholarships. 

The scientific Courses will consist of practical Courses in 
Chemistry (elementary and advanced), Physics, and Hygiene. 
Students entering for any of these Courses will be expected in 
each case to have some previous knowledge of the subject, and 
the advanced Course in Chemistry will be open only to Students 
who have previously gone through a course of laboratory work 
at Cambridge or elsewhere. Each Course of laboratory work 
will consist of a Demonstration or Lecture on alternate morn- 
ings, followed by practical work. In some cases opportunities will 
be given for further practical work in the afternoons. Arrange- 
ments will also be mace for instruction in_ the use of astronomical 
instruments for Students who have already some knowledge of 
Astronomy. 

One or more historical Courses will be arranged with a view 
to giving Students an opportunity of studying some special period 
in greater detail than is usually possible by means of a Course of 
Local Lectures, and of becoming familiar with the original autho- 
rities for the period. The periods will be the English Refor- 
mation and the French Revolution. These Courses will be adapted 
for Students who have a general knowledge of the period, and in 
the latter case they should also be able to read French. 

There will also be a Course on Shakespeare, with special 
reference to the earlier plays, and dealing primarily with the 
sources from which he obtained his materials. 

A few Lectures on subjects of general interest will also be 
given. 

Books in the Syndicate’s Library bearing on the subjects of 
the Courses will be available for the use of Students. Students 
will also be able in certaia cases to minake use of other Libraries. 

Accommodation for ladies will be provided at the Cambridge 
Training College, at 25s. a week for board, lodging, and 
attendance. The Syndicate will also be prepared to supply a 
list of available lodgings. 

The fee for any of the five Courses of laboratory work, for 
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either historical Course, or for the literary Course, will be two 
guineas. Theadditional fee for admission to a second Course 
will be one guinea. No additional charge will be made for the 
other Lectures. 

The numbers will be limited to 50 in the case of each of the 
Courses on Chemistry, and to about 30 in each of the other 
subjects. 

The Courses will begin about August 7, 1894, and end about 
August 28. 

No Course will be held unless enou.h Students enter for it 6y 
June 15, 1894. It is therefore particularly requested that 
Students who propose to attend any of the Courses will give 
provisional notice as early as possible. 


Certificate Awards.-——The lists of Certificate Awards will 
no longer be published in the C/eversity Extension Journal. 
They will be printed, as before, in pamphlet form at the end of 
the Term, and a number of copies sent to each Local Secretary 
for distribution among the Students of the Centre. Further 
copies will be obtainable on application to the Secretary for 
Lectures, Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 

The Annual Report.—The Annual Report on the Local 
Lectures (including a Report on the Summer Meeting) was pub- 
lished-on Noy. 14. Copies can be had on application, as above. 

New Appointment.—Mr. H. S. MunpaAuL, B.A., LL.B., 
Scholar of St. John’s College, and late Whewell University 
Scholar, has been appointed a Junior Lecturer. He offers Courses 
on Political Economy. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE LENT TERM, 1894. 
STAFF LECTURERS. 

Portsmouth (F., a. & e.)—Physical Geography ; 

den, M.A., Christ’s College. 


Leicester (F., e.)—Age of Louts XTV.; 
King’s College. 


A. W. Clay- 


A. J. Grant, M.A., 


Exeter (S., e. Bae he tples of Chemistry 

Ilfracombe (f Dawn and Progress of C. W. Kimmins, 

Sherborne Th. ; Science M. A., Downing 
{Chemistry of Life and| College. 

Plymouth (M., e. Health 


St. Albans (Th. > e@. io Shakespeare's Historical Plays; H. E. 


Malden, M.A., Trinity Hall. 
Colchester (M., a. & e.) Westin: of Life eA E. A. Parkyn. 
Norwich (Tu., é.) \ Aealth (2nd Course) M. A., 


{ Human Physiology Christ’s 
Saffron Walden (Th... yy (2nd Course) | College. 


QO.LAE Re LECTURERS. 
Altrincham (F., e.: 6 Lectures)—Zg/ish { E. v. B. Bensly, 
Jovelists M.A., Trinity 
Derby (Th., e.)— Victorian Poets College. 
Eccles (Tu., e.; 6 Lectures)—7Z7he Growth of 
our Colonial Enipire 
Grantham (W., a.)—TZhe Story of the Flo- 
rentine Commonwealth 
ve e.)\ Zhe Growth of our Co- 
Southport (Hewes) an) lonial Empire 
Exeter (F., a. & e.) f English Gothic\ D. H. S. Cranage, B.A.. 
Torquay (Th., a.) \ Architecture J King’s College. 
Darlington (M., a.)—//owering Plants; W. G. P. Ellis, M.A., 
St. Catharine College. 
Clifton (M., a.)—Dante; E. G. Gardner, B.A., Caius College. 
Hexham (M., e. )—Physical reabel 24) E. J. Garwood, M.A., 
Trinity College. 
Cambridge (Tu., e.)—Darwinism,; H. 
Peterhouse. 
Hull (F., e.)—Zconomic History (2nd Course); 
King’s Collcge. 
Lichfield (F., a.) | Arstory of English ( 
Worcester (Tu.,a.)/ 9 *Leterature 
A (Tu., e.)--A/odern Novelasts | 
Stockton-on-Tees (M., e.) | 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (Th., e.) | 
Backworth (W., ec.) 
Seaton Delaval (Tu., e.) 


H. J. Boyd Car- 
penter, M.A., 
King’s College. 


de I{avilland, M.A., 


HW, Jenks, M.A:, 


E. J. Mathew, 
BAS, Lb.B., 
Trinity Hall. 


Elementary [H. S. Mundahl, 
Political ~ B.A., LLB., St. 
Economy | Jonn’s College. 

Growth Greater | C. S. Terry, 

Scarborough (Tu.,a. Xe.) { ie iii zi M.A., Chie 


York (M., e.)—Vectorian Half Century College, 
* Provisional. 
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Under Kent County Council. 
Brenchley me ( W. B. Bottomley, 
Edenbridge (|! ca - Diseases of Plants- B.A., King’s 
Hawkhurst (M., ¢.)| { College. 


Under Lindsey County Council. 


Cleethorpes (6 Lectures)—-Chemitstry of Common Life; R. H. 
Adie, M.A., Trinity College. 


Under Norfolk County Council. 


Lynn (S., m. )\—Botany; T. B. Wood, B.A., Caius College. 
Norwich (S.,m.)—Aotany; H. de Havilland, M.A., Peterhouse. 


Under Surrey County Council. 
Cranleigh (Th., e.; 6 Lectures) 
Dorking (S., a.) 
Ewhorst (Th., e.; 6 Lectures) 
Farnham (F., e.; 6 Lectures) 
Hedley (F., e.; 6 Lectures) 
Peper Harow (Tu., ec.) 
Walton-on-Thames (\., e.) 


On Mondays Mr. Percival will inspect Continuation Schools. 
ARTHUR BERRY. 


J. Percival, 
M. A., St. John’s 
College. 


Disease. J of 
Plants. le 


LONDON OFFICIAL NOTICES. 


eres 


Cassell Prizes.—The Awards for the Michaelmas Term will 
be published next month, if possible. 


Cobden Club Prize.—The Cobden Club have again gener- 
ously placed a sum of two guineas at the disposal of the Council 
for the Lent Term, to be awarded to that Student at any Centre 
taking a Course in an Economic subject whoshall be judged to have 
obtained the highest place in the Examination. The Centres and 
Courses in connection with which the competition will be open 
will be announced next month. 

As a rule, no Student will be considered eligible for this Prize 
who shall have won it in a previous Term. 

The Award for the Michaelmas Term will be published next 
month, if possible. 


The Age Limit.—The Council and Universities’ Joint Board 
again desire to remind Local Committees, Students, and others that 
the Society’s Lectures are notintended forthose ofschool age ; and, 
by the Regulations of the Board, Lecturers are not required to 
correct the papers of Students under 15 years of age, nor are such 
entitled to enter for the Examination and obtain Certificates. 


Lecturers’ Travelling Expenses,—The Council have 
amended the Regulation under this head, which now runs as. 
follows :—‘‘In the case of Centres outside the area formed by 
the City and County of London and the Borough of West 
Ham, the Lecturer’s travelling expenses (second-class return 
fare) are charged.” 


The Report of the Council for the Session 1892-93, with 
full Statement of Accounts, List of Subscriptions and Donations, 
aud Tables of Statistics for the Session, is now ready (price 2d. ; 
post free 24%4d.), and ean be had on application to the Office of 
the Society, Charterhouse. 


hk. D. ROBERTS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications should be accompanied by the 
writer's Name and Address (not necessarily for publica- 
tion), and should be sent to the Editor of the UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION JOURNAL, Charterhouse, London, E.C. 

Contributions intended for a particular number should 
reach him a week before the date of publication. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected com- 
munications unless stamps are enclosed for that purpose. 
Correspondents are particularly requested to write on 
one side of the paper only. The Subscription to the 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL #515. 6d. fer annum, 


post free, 


7s 


ew 


he 
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LONDON SOCIETY FOR THE EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 


The Society was established in 1876 for the purpose of carrying on within the Metropolitan area the Un'versity Extension 
Movement. Every donor of fifty guineas is a Life Member, and every annual subscriber of two guineas is a member of the Society 
for one year from the date of payment of the subscription. 


Members are entitled to attend the Meetings of the Society, to vote at the election of the Council, and to attend any of the 


Society’s Lectures. The Honorary Secretaries of the Society’s Local Committees are for the time being Honorary Members of the 
Society, and are entitled to the above privileges. : 


MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 
President :—THE RIGHT Hon. G. J. GOSCHEN, M.A., D.C.L., M.P. 
Professor W. G. ADAMS, M.A., F.R.S. H. L. W. Lawson, Esq., M.A., M.P. The Most Hon, The Marquis of Ripon, 


‘The Rev. Canon BARNETT, M.A. The Rev. Brooke LAMBERT, M.A. K.G., G.C.S.1. 

Edward Bonn, Esq., M.A. Alfred MILNER, Esq., M.A. The Rev. T. W. SHARPE, M.A. 

The Rev. Canon G. F. BRowng, B.D. F. D. MocattTa, Esq. The Right Hon. Sir U. J. Kay SHUTTLE- 
E. T. Coox, Esq., M.A. H. Keatley Moore, Esq., B.A., Mus. B. WORTH, Bart., M.P. 

Mrs. Henry FAWCETT. Ernest Myers, Esq., M.A. E. C. SINKLER, Esq. 

Miss Mary GURNEY. Sir James PaGET, Bart., F.R.S. The Dow. Lady STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 
Sir R. Hanson, Bart., M.A., L.L.D., M.P. R. G. Tatton, Esq., M.A. 


Together with the following representatives of various educational bodies in the Metropolis nominated in accordance with the 
Articles of Association : 


Bedford College ... s». Miss SMITH. London Institution + The Rev. W. Rocers, M.A. 
Birkbeck Institution .,, G. Armitage SMITH, Esq., M.A. Queen’s College ... ... The Rev, Canon ELwyn, M.A. 
City of London College ... TheRev. Preb. WHITTINGTON, M.A.The Royal Institution ... Sir Douglas GALTON, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
Coll. for Men and Women F, Storr, Esq., M.A. Working Men’s College ... George TANSLEY, Esq., M.A. 
King’s College... ..: Prof. J. M. THomson, F.R.S.E. University College ... Sir George YOUNG, Bart, M.A. 


Treasurer—THE RIGHT Hon. LoRD HILLINGDON. <Axuditors—WALTER LEAF, Esq., Litt.D., and H. H. FRENCH, Esq. 


THE UNIVERSITIES’ JOINT BOARD. 

The Lecturers and Examiners are nominated, and the educational work supervised, by a Universities’ Joint Board appointed by 
the three Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London. The present Members are : 

Oxford: T. H. Warren, Esq., M.A., President of Magdalen College; J. WELLS, Esq., M.A., Fellow and_Tutor of 
‘Wadham College ; H. J. MACKINDER, Esq., M.A., Senior Student of Christ Church, Reader in Geography in the University. 

Cambridge: Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D., Canon of St. Paul’s; H. S. FoxwE.t, Esq., M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
ae of Political Economy in University College, London ;. James Stuart, Esq., M.A., LL.D., M.P., Fellow of Trinity 

ollege. 

London: W. Grylls ApAms, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in King’s College; Sir Phillip MAGNus, 

B.A., B.Sc. ; S. H. Vines, Esq., D/Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Botany in the University of Oxford. 


Course Certificates,—Certificates are awarded in connection with each Course of not less than ten Lectures and Classes on 
the following conditions : 
That the Student shall have--(i.) regularly attended the Lectures and Classes ; (ii.) satisfied the Lecturer in respect of the weekly 
paper-work prescribed by him ; (iii.) passed the Examination held at the end of the Course. ; 
Those Students who are specially recommended to the Board jointly by the Lecturer on the result of the weekly work, and by the 
Examiner on the result of the Examination, are awarded Certificates of Distinction. 
: Sessional Certificates,—The Sessional Certificate is awarded for a complete Session’s work in one subject, which is defined 
as follows : 
(i.) Two consecutive Courses during the winter months, upon the same Subject, of not less than ten weeks each; together with 
(ii.) Summer work, consisting of at least five weekly or fortnightly Lectures, Classes, or Practical Demonstrations, for further 
special reading and study under the direction of the Lecturer. 
Students who obtain a Certificate in each of two such consecutive Winter Courses, and do such Summer work in continuation of 
_ the Winter work as is described above, which includes satisfactory paper-work for the Lecturer at regular intervals during the Course, 
will be entitled to exchange their Terminal Certificates for a Sessional Certificate. 
A eee ‘* Sessional Certificate in Honours” is awarded to Students who satisfy in addition the three following conditions, 
wiz :—that they 
(i.) obtain the mark of distinction in at least one of the Winter Courses ; 
(ii.) are recommended for the ‘‘ Honours” Certificate by the Lecturer on the result of the paper-work done for him in the 
Summer Course ; 
{iii.) submit to him, before the commencement of the following Michaelmas Term, an Essay upon some topic involving advanced 
work, provided that 
(a) the Lecturer shall have selected or approved of the subject, and 
(b) the Lecturer and an Examiner appointed by the Joint Board shall have reported that the Essay is of special merit. 
Certificates of Continuous Study.—The Certificate of Continuous Study is awarded to any Student presenting four Sessional 
Certificates obtained in consecutive years, which satisfy the following conditions : 
* (i. stirs must have been obtained for subjects included in Group A and one in Group B, or (ii,) three in Group B and one in 
roup A, 


The Groups are:—A. Natural, Physical, and Mathematical Science. B. History, Political Economy, Mental Science, 
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UNIVERSITIES EXTENDING 
THEMSELVES. 
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T is curious to note how prevalent the idea is that 
if the University Extension Movement originated out- 
side the Universities, and was subsequently adoptedand 
sanctioned by Oxford and Cambridge. References may 
constantly be observed in the newspapers to “the 
“Cambridge University Extension Society” or “ the 
“Oxford University Extension Society,” as if there 
existed separate organisations carrying on this work 
apart from the Universities themselves. The truth 
is that the Movement was actually established and 
initiated by the University in each case, and is still 
carried on as a part of University work. It is the 
University of Cambridge and the University of Oxford, 
as such, that are concerned in the Extension Move- 
ment, and not any Societies acting in their names. 
In London the case is different, and it is in this fact, 
no doubt, that we find the explanation of the mistaken 
ideas which are afloat. When, in 1876, after the 
University of Cambridge had been at work for three 
years developing its Extension system, Mr. GOSCHEN 
and his friends determined to introduce the Move- 
ment into the Metropolis, they found that, as London 
possessed no Teaching University which could estab- 
lish and promote such work, there was no alternative 
but to found a voluntary Society in order to carry out 
their purpose. Hence the origin of the London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching, and 


| it has thus come about that the public are familiar 
| with the idea of a ‘“‘ University Extension Society.” 


The moment, however, that a Teaching University 
is established in London (and in view of the expected 
Report of the Gresham University Commission we 
may confidently look for such a result in the not 
distant future), the London Extension work will come 
into a relation with the University analogous to that 
which exists in the case of Cambridge and Oxford. 
It is twenty-one years since the University Extension 
system was initiated by the University of Cambridge. 


| Although it is true that it was created and established 


by the University itself, yet it must not be forgotten 
that the Senate was moved to this action by memo- 
rials submitted to it in the previous year (1872) bya 
number of bodies, including Women’s Educational 
Associations, the Educational Committees of Indus- 
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trial Co-operative Societies, Mechanics’ Institutes, and 
the Corporations of certain large towns, notably 
Leeds, Birmingham, and Nottingham. All these 
appealed to the University, from their several points 
of view, to aid them in their attempts to meet the 
demand for higher education which was making itself 
felt in the great centres of population. ‘They pointed 
to the constant difficulty of obtaining the services 
of suitable teachers. The Nottingham memorial 
urged the University to “appoint lecturers of proved 
“eminence and. skill, who may conduct evening 
‘classes for working men in our towns, and also 
“at other times give regular instruction by lectures 
“to the more educated in the same localities, so as to 
“spread the advantages of University education 
“throughout the country to all ranks.” It is to the 
lasting credit of the University of Cambridge that the 
governing body recognised the importance of the 
occasion, and in answer to this national appeal set 
themselves to the task of creating a system that should 
meet the educational needs of the times. They sought 
to do this in such a way as to lead to results of which 
the University should not be ashamed. In that fact 
is to be found the explanation of the strenuous zeal 
with which the Cambridge representatives of Univer- 
sity Extension have always opposed any lowering of 
the educational requirements. Unless it is remem- 
bered that the Movement is one from above down- 
wards—from the Universities to the people—and not 
from below upwards, the attitude of Cambridge in 
this matter will not be understood. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


LorRD PLAYFAIR, who, as is announced in another 
column, has accepted the invitation of the Council of the 
London Society to deliver the Annual Address this 
year, is one of the most vigorous and most variously ac- 
complished men of our time. Although, born in the same 
year with Clough and Kingsley and three years before 
Matthew Arnold, he was contemporary with a past genera- 
tion of thinkers, he is still possessed of the strenuous 
activity that has made him famous for over half a century. 
It is of course as a Chemist that he is primarily known 
among experts ; in this line of study, both as Professor at 
Edinburgh and as President of the Chemical Society of 
London, he has developed and continued the work of his 
masters, Graham and Liebig. But to the world in general 
his name has been rather associated with the successful 
conduct of the several undertakings of a more general 
character that have been entrusted to his guidance. 


ee 
* 


Firry years ago he had already attained such eminence 
in his profession that he was appointed, on the recom- 
mendation of Sir Robert Peel, on the Commission con- 
stituted to examine into the sanitary condition of our large 
towns, and since that date he has held honourable posts in 
connection with the organisation of the Great Exhibitions 
of 1851 and 1862 and the establishment of the Science and 
Art Department, and on Commissions concerned with 
such various topics as Naval Administration, Mining, the 
Cattle Plague, and Fisheries. In 1874 his administrative 
ability and long experience of public life were recognised 
by his appointment as President of the Commission 
which brought about the reform and reorganisation of the 
various Departments of our Civil Service. And he has 
been one of the Commissioners, whose Report is now 
daily expected, who were appointed to consider the prac- 


| 
| 


ticability of the establishment of a Teaching University 
for London. 
*% 

IN addition to these duties, he has sat for several years 
in the House of Commons, and has served the offices of 
Postmaster-General, Chairman of Committees, and Vice- 
President of the Council. His published works range over 
a large area of scientific, economic, social, and educational 
enquiry, and it is specially interesting in this connection 
to remember that he is the author of a pamphlet Oz 
Teaching Universities and Examining Boards. Those 
who are present at the Mansion House on March 10 will 
therefore enjoy the privilege of listening to one who has 
had a public career no less varied than prosperous, and 
whose wide experience both in his own special subject and 
in the larger world in which he has played so conspicuous 
a part renders him eminently fitted to instruct an audience 
of Extension Students on the subject which he has selected 
for his Address. 

*,% 

A SHORT summary of the recommendations of the 
Gresham University Commission appeared a few days 
ago in the columns of the 7zmes, but the full Report has 
not yet been published, and the details of the proposed 
scheme are not fully known. As far as can be gathered 
from the summary, it appears to be a bold and compre- 
hensive scheme for welding together the various higher 
educational institutions and agencies in London, and re- 
cognition is given to the principles of the University 
Extension Movement ; but it would clearly be premature 
to make any comments until the detailed Report is 
published. 

*, % 

ON another page we print a letter which we have 
received from Miss Blake, the Secretary of the Students’ 
Association connected with the Bedford Centre, giving 
some account of the career, opinions, and manner of life 
of William Dell, from whose Essay, The Right Reforma- 
tion of Learning, published nearly 250 years ago, we 
quoted last month some passages curiously anticipatory 
of the University Extension Movement. Although, as is 
pointed out elsewhere in this number, it is purely fanciful 
to ascribe either to Dell or to any other man earlier than 
Mr. Stuart the honour of having originated, or even of 
having suggested in practical form, the Movement as it 
now exists, it is none the less interesting to have this 
glimpse into the mind of one who seems to have been 
feeling his way in this direction, and was at any rate 
a man of remarkable vigour of character, and a thinker 
notably in advance of his ames 

+ 

Dr. T. J. LAWRENCE has circulated a letter among the 
resident Members of the Senate of the University of 
Cambridge, in which, after suggesting that an Inter- 
national Conference should be held to celebrate the 
attainment of its majority by the University Extension 
Movement, he urges the importance of University reform 
in the direction of encouraging graduate study. He 
points out that in America the leading Universities have, 
within recent years, followed the German system, and 
established Graduate Schools, and adds :— 

*¢Tt is almost impossible to realize without personal experience 
the benefits derived from the presence of a large number of 
earnest and mature students side by side with the under- 
graduates. They give a tone to the whole body, and call forth 
the best powers of the best teachers, whose own research is 
stimulated by directing theirs. They gain from the guidance 
they receive a power over material and a grasp of method which 
they would otherwise spend years in acquiring or never obtain at 
all. Their work advances knowledge and earns fame for their 
University and their Professors, while it prepares them to become 
teachers, writers and thinkers in their turn. With our magnifi- 
cent libraries and our wealth of treasure in art and science and 
literature we possess unrivalled facilities for carrying on graduate 
work, if some of those whose world-wide reputation in science 
and scholarships is at once the strength and the pride of our 
University could be induced to undertake it. Not only would 
many of the best of our own alumni gladly avail themselves of 
the advantages offered, but Cambridge would rapidly attract a 
large portion of those American students who now complete their 
training in German Universities. In order to secure them we 
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should be obliged either to alter in some measure our system of 
granting the higher degrees, or to offer new degrees, such as the 
Mastership and Doctorate of Philosophy, to those who, after 
graduating here or elsewhere, came to Cambridge to pass 
through one of ou» Graduate Schools.” 

The importance of this subject cannot be over-estimated, 
and it is encouraging to find that the need of some reform 
in this direction is being recognised both at Cambridge 
and at Oxford. In his valedictory Address last year Pro- 
fessor Bryce drew attention in the most marked way 
to this question, and urged its immediate consideration, 
while within the last few days a scheme has been 
announced at Cambridge, as put forward by the Council 
of the Senate, designed to promote this very object. 
Report attributes the proposal to Professor Sidgwick and 
Dr. Donald Macalister. It is too early at present to 
speculate upon its probable effect, but we shall watch with 
interest this latest phase of University development. 

*,* 

As will be seen from this month’s “ Official Notices” of 
the Cambridge Syndicate on page 79, that body have 
adopted a Resolution as to the teaching of languages on 
substantially the same lines as the Joint Board of the 
London Society. Owing to the more limited area to 
which a provincial Centre appeals, and the greater 
difficulty—in most cases the impossibility —of attending 
a Course given at any other than one’s own Centre, this 
development will probably have a harder fight to main- 
tain itself in the country than in London, where a Student 
has often a choice of a score of Courses within easy dis- 
tance. On the other hand, there would seem to be on 
the whole a keener esprit de corps among the members of 
the provincial Centres than in London, and we have no 
doubt that where a few ardent spirits exist means will 
be found to realise their desires. 

* * 

WITH reference to the Greek Language Classes an- 
nounced on page 76 as having been formed in London 
in connection with the recent Resolution of the Universi- 
ties’ Joint Board, we may take this opportunity to cleat 
up a difficulty that appears to have arisen in some quarters 
on the question of eligibility to attend. While these 
Classes are primarily designed for students who intend to 
qualify thereby for a Sessional Certificate according to 
the published conditions, it is not required that anyone 
should definitely bind himself or herself to attend a regular 
Extension Course with a view to obtaining a Certificate. 
Plainly, however, any persons who had decided that under 
no circumstances whatever would they undertake this 
necessary part of the scheme would of course understand 
that the Classes in Language are not intended for them. 

*,% 

As has been already announced, the main Sequence of 
Lectures at the Oxford Summer Meeting this year will be 
on “The History, Literature, and Philosophy of the 
Seventeenth Century.” The Lectures delivered under 
this heading will include the Great Rebellion, the Laudian 
Movement, the Restoration, the Thirty Years’ War, the 
American Colonies, the Philosophers, Painters, Architects, 
Musicians, and Scientists of the period, and the States- 
men of contemporary France and Holland. The “Life 
and Duties of the Citizen” Sequence will be arranged 
under four sections, dealing respectively with Central and 
Local Goverment, The Empire, Social and Industrial 
Life, and the Growth of English Institutions. We hope 
to be able to publish the full Programme next month. 

*% 

THE Rev. W. Moore Ede, Rector of Gateshead-on- 
Tyne, who was one of the earliest University Extension 
Lecturers under the Cambridge Scheme, has just been 
appointed an Honorary Canon of Durham. Canon Ede 
was one of the ablest organisers in the early days of 
University Extension, and he prepared in 1876 the 
first extended Report upon the work, which was felt by 
the Syndicate to be of such value that it was printed and 
published in pamphlet form. It is astonishing in reading 
that Report now to find how far-sighted Canon Ede’s 
views were, and how clearly he indicated the directions in 
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which the Movement would advance. The first sug- 
gestion of the plan which was afterwards worked out by 
the University in the Affiliation Scheme of 1886 was made 
by Canon Ede in that pamphlet. All University Ex- 
tension workers will be gratified to hear of this honour 
which has been done him. 

+ + 

THE “February-March” number of the Newcastle 
Student, just received, is as fresh and interesting as ever. 
It contains a thoughtful and original article on ‘‘ Matthew 
Arnold as a Poet” from the pen of Dr. Duncan Grey, and 
several other papers characterised by that lightness of 
touch which the Editor has now taught us to expect in 
his columns. We are glad to gather from the growing 
amount of correspondence from various Centres in 
different parts of England that the circulation of this 
“bi-monthly” journal is on the increase. It is certainly 
well worth the two shillings a year for which it is 
provided. 

*% 

ON the evening of Wednesday, December 13, the Uni- 
versity Extension Club cf the University of Chicago held 
its first Meeting. The Club has been formed on the 
model of the Cambridge University Extension Lecturers’ 
Union, with such alterations as are rendered necessary 
by the difference in position occupied by Extension work 
in the two Universities. Its members showed their 
fraternal feeling towards their fellow-Extensionists in 
England by electing Dr. Lawrence as the first Chairman 
of the Club, though his departure for England the day 
after the Meeting rendered his tenure of office a very 
short one. The proceedings commenced with a dinner, 
which was followed by a Conference. Professor Hale 
introduced the subject of the place of the Saturday 
Classes in the University Extension system, and Dr. 
Harper, President of the University, took part in the dis- 
cussion which ensued. The exchange of views upon the 
matter proved so interesting that it went on till nearly ten 
o’clock, when the Chairman in closing it suggested that 
the discussion he had undertaken to open on the proper 
standard of the Lecture should be postponed till the next 
Meeting. He indicated his views in a few sentences, and 
in thanking the members for his election pointed out that 
he had been the first Chairman of the Cambridge Lec- 
turers Union. The proceedings were terminated by the 
election of a Committee to hold office for the rest of the 
academic year. The Meeting was very successful, and 
the Club bids fair to become a valuable and influential 
organisation. 

*¥ 
- 

THE University Extension Movement continues to 
attract increasing attention on the Continent of Europe. 
We have referred in former issues to the action of Univer- 
sities in Belgium and Sweden, and now it is announced 
that the ancient University of Vienna is about to re- 
cognise a similar scheme in Austria. The “ People’s 
Education Society ” of that city, who hase been at work 
for some time, have petitioned the Senate of the University 
to extend its protection and co-operation to their work, and 
it is stated that the petition has been favourably received, 
and that a practical scheme of co-operation is now being 
drawn up. 

+ ¥ 
nr 

THE Carpenters’ Company have published their pro- 
gramme of Lectures for this Term. Some of those 
announced are of interest to Extension Students who 
are working at kindred subjects, especially the follow- 


ing :— 
Feb. 21. ‘“‘ Niagara and the Works for its Utiliza- 
tion”; Professor UNWIN. ; 
Feb. 28. “ House Sanitation” (illustrated with appara 
ratus and diagrams); Professor CORFIELD. 
Mar. 14. “The Englishman’s Home” (with views, 
plans, and lantern illustrations) ; Pro- 
fessor BANISTER FLETCHER. 
Mar. 21. ‘“‘ The Production of Electric Motive Power”; 
Professor SILVANUS THOMPSON, 
These are held at Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, at 


8 p.m., and admission is free. 
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DID OXFORD ORIGINATE THE UNIVER- 
SITY EXTENSION MOVEMENT? 


ee 


N the December number of the Aaducational Review 

| Dr. R. D. Roberts, in his article upon “ University 

Extension—its [ast 
follows :— 


and its Future,” wrote as 

“Within the last three or four years some of the ardent 
young spirits of the University of Oxford have put forward 
a claim that the movement was really started at Ox- 
ford. They base their claim on the grounds that the 
phrase ‘ University Extension’ was first used in Oxford 
about 1850, and that a letter was written in that year to 
the Vice-Chancellor by the Rev. W. Sewell, in which 
they assert ‘he launched the scheme of University Ex- 
tension.’ The phrase was undoubtedly used at that 
time, but the ‘ University Extension’ advocated was the 
extension of the University within itself—in particular by 
the admission of non-collegiate students. It had nothing 
to do with what we know under that name to-day, and 
Mr. Sewell’s proposals, whatever they were, produced 
absolutely no result. 

“ But what were Mr. Sewell’s proposals? He suggested 

that the University should establish Professorships at 
great centres in the manufacturing districts like Man- 
chester ‘and Birmingham, and that attendance at the 
Professors’ lectures should. be accepted as entitling the 
students to enter for degree examinations. He urged 
that the system might in time be extended through the 
whole country and similar institutions be planted in the 
principal provincial towns. ‘Wherever the institutions 
were planted,’ he added, ‘the immediate residents would 
be provided with the opportunity of completing the edu- 
cation of their sons without parting with them from under 
their own roof. The students he contemplated, it will 
be observed, are youths after leaving school who could 
obtain a three years’ training in a local college more 
economically than if they went to Oxford. His proposals 
fell far short of University Extension as we know it. The 
larger idea of opening up university education to evening 
students engaged in business occupations does not appear 
to have been contemplated by Mr. Sewell. Indeed, if 
we are to go back beyond 1872 for any adequate outlining 
of University Extension, we must turn, not to Oxford, but 
still to Cambridge, not to Mr. Sewell, but to Wiliam 
Dell, Master of Caius College, who, between 1650 and 
1660, published a pamphlet entitled ‘The Right Refor- 
mation of Learning, Schools and Universities, According 
to the State of the Gospel,’ advocating the idea that Uni- 
versity culture ought to be placed within the immediate 
reach of the inhabitants of all the larger towns where its 
acquisition might be blended with the ordinary avocations 
of life. It is interesting also to note that, in 1845, five 
years before Mr. Sewell wrote his letter, H. D. Thoreau, 
in that fascinating book, ‘ Walden,’ sketched with pro- 
phetic eye a scheme which was substantially University 
Extension in all its breadth. ‘It is time we had uncom- 
mon schools,’ he said, ‘that we did not leave off our edu- 
cation when we begin to be men and women. 
Van we not have some Abelard to lecture to us ? ‘ 
New England can hire all the wise men in the world to 
come and teach her and board them round the while, and 
not be provincial at all. That is the uncommon school 
we want.’” 


Since the appearance of that article the claim on behalf 
of Mr. Sewell has been reiterated by the publication in 
the Osjord University Extension Gazette for January, of 
an article entitled ‘“‘ The Pioneer of University Extension 
Teaching,” which opens with the following words :—“ The 
first man to suggest the extension of University teaching 
to the great towns was the Rev. William Sewell, of 
Exeter College, Oxford.” We propose therefore to 
examine the grounds upon which it is alleged that the 
University Extension Movement originated with Mr. 
Sewell in 1850. 

That the claim has persistently been made during the 
last four years is a matter of common knowledge. In 
October 1890 Mr. Mackinder, speaking at a Conference 


in London, referred to Mr. Sewell as “the man who 
launched the scheme of University Extension.” In 
November of the same year an article was published in 
the Oxford University Extension Gazette entitled “The 
Inventor of University Extension Teaching,” the open- 
ing sentences of which ran as follows :—‘“ It is forty years 
ago this month since the first proposal of University 
Extension Teaching saw the light. It was published at 
Oxford on November 26, 1850, in a pamphlet addressed 
to the Vice-Chancellor of the University by the Rev. 
William Sewell, B.D.” At the Chicago Exhibition the 
Oxford Extension exhibit was arranged so as to give such 
prominence to the name of Mr. Sewell and the year 1850 
as to leave the impression that the University Extension 
Movement originated at Oxford in 1850; and that idea is 
widely prevalent in America at the present time. After 
a careful study of the facts as set out in the Report of the 
Royal Commission of 1850, Mr. Sewell’s letter, and other 
documents, we make the following unqualified asser- 
LIONS 

(1) That the proposals submitted by Mr. Sewell, 
whatever they were, produced absolutely no result. 

(2) That Mr. Sewell’s proposals were not for Uni- 
versity Extension Teaching as we know it in the 
existing Extension Movement, but were proposals 
for the establishment of what were substantially 
local Colleges to prepare youths for the degree 
examinations of Oxford, and not to provide Uni- 
versity teaching for persons engaged in the regular 
occupations of life. 

(3) That Mr. Sewell was not the first man to make 
such proposals; they had been made 200 years 
earlier by William Dell, Master of Caius College, 
Cambridge, and in a form having more the charac- 
teristics of our modern University Extension Move- 
ment, for Dell insisted on the importance of com- 
bining student-life with business-life. 

(4) That neither the proposals of Dell nor of Sewell 
had anything whatever directly to do with the Uni- 
versity Extension started by Cambridge in 1873. 
The promoters ‘of that Movement had never heard 
of Sewell’s‘proposals nor of Dell’s, and it was only 

some five or Six years ago, when the Oxford 
claim to precedence was first put forward, that 
attention was directed to Sewell’s pamphlet. 


THE POLICY OF SHORT COURSES. 
e835 
By RoD. ROBERTS,. D:Se,, 
Secretary to the London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching. 

N the October issue of this /owrzal an editorial note 
dealt with the account of Extension work in Australia 
given in the pages of the AZel/bourne University 

Extension Journal. In that note a statement in the Mel- 
bourne Journal to the effect that “it was only when the 
University of Oxford declared for the shorter course of 
six lectures, as against the longer courses upon which 
Cambridge insisted, that University Extension at home 
entered upon its real prosperity,” was corrected, and it 
was pointed out as not true that University Extension in 
England “entered upon its real prosperity” only when 
Oxford restarted its work in 1885 by means of short 
Courses of six lectures. In the December number of the 
Melbourne /owvna/ the matter is again discussed, and an 
elaborate defence of short Courses is given. The Editor 
appears to imagine that we in London and Cambridge 
object 27 zofo to short Courses. That is an entire delu- 
sion. As I have taken a leading part in this struggle 
during the last eight years, and the position which I have 
been advocating has been constantly misrepresented, this 
seems a favourable opportunity for endeavouring to make 
the point at issue clear. 


THE POINT ATLTSISSUE. 


It is important to note that it was not against short 
Courses in themselves that we protested during the years 
1886-87-88, when Oxford was restarting her work, but 
against the granting of Certificates for short Courses, and 
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the adoption of the short Course as the unit of Extension 
work. In 1886 Cambridge had for thirteen years carried 
on University Extension work in towns large and small 
in different parts of England, and the Certificates had 
been limited strictly to full Courses of eleven or twelve 
weekly Lectures. Half-Courses of six Lectures had fre- 
quently been given at new places for the purpose of 
starting the Movement, but no final Examination was 
held in connection with these, nor were Certificates of 
any kind granted. This limitation of Certificates to the 
full Courses gave the University a powerful lever by 
means of which it lifted the Centres toa higher educa- 
tional level. Over and over again it had happened that 
Local Committees, when in doubt whether theyshould take 
a short or a long Course, chose the latter because of the 
opportunity thus afforded to the Students of obtaining the 
University Extension Certificate. Thus these Certificates 
had, in 1886, gained a recognised position which was im- 
proving every year, and the whole movement was ac- 
quiring an educational reputation in the country. That 
was the time when Oxford restarted its Extension 
work, by establishing short Courses in connection with 
which it gave Certificates. The result was that very 
quickly the reputation of the Extension Certificates began 
to be affected. In some districts the School Boards were 
beginning to recognise the Cambridge Extension Certi- 
ficates when presented by teachers, and it was known that 
these Certificates always represented a full ‘ferm’s work. 
The injurious effect of the granting of Certificates for 
short Courses upon the reputation of the Certificate was 
inpressed upon Cambridge by appeals addressed to the 
University from different parts of the country to do 
something to prevent the lowering of the value of the 
Certificate. 
THE PROTEST OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Cambridge protested, not against short Courses, but 
against granting Certificates on such conditions as to 
debase the educational currency, and finally the Oxford 
Delegacy modified their plan and consented to limit Certi- 
ficates to full Courses. So far were we at Cambridge from 
objecting to short Courses in themselves, that, as above 
stated, it had been for years a part of our system to give 
short Courses of six Lectures in new Centres if necessary 
to prepare the way for a full Course. Cambridge granted 
no Certificates for the short Courses, and always insisted 
that they should be made a stepping-stone to full Courses, 
while Oxford granted Certificates for the short Courses 
and did not attempt to make them a stepping-stone to full 
Courses; there is the whole difference in a nutshell. 


THE REAL PROSPERITY OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


I hold that the “real prosperity” of University Extension 
is to be measured by educational results, and not by the 
mere numbers attending short Courses of Lectures, and I 
do not hesitate to say, with all respect to the University 
of Oxford, that if the policy adopted in 1886 by Oxford 
had been maintained and had permeated the Cambridge 
and London Branches, the University Extension Move- 
ment, as a University movement, would have been to-day 
dying or dead. It has been the increasing improvement 
in continuity of work and in the number of Students 
doing regular weekly exercises for the Lecturer and so 
qualifying themselves for the final test of examination, 
which has gained for the University Extension Movement 
an important position and respectful recognition. Fortun- 
ately, the higher educational policy has prevailed; the 
Oxford system is coming more and more into accord 
with it, and the Movement has been saved. While 
expressing in this way my deepest convictions, I acknow- 
ledge gladly the determination and energy with which 
the Oxford policy of widely extending the influence of the 
University has been carried out. My point is that the 
system of University Extension as we know it--that is, 
of providing Courses of teaching authorised and arranged 
by the Universities, who are responsible for the quality of 
the teaching—would have been killed if the Oxford policy 
of 1886 had prevailed. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE MISSIONARY SIDE. 
There can be no question that the University Extension 
Movement has a missionary side and an educational side, 


but the former, as long as it isa University Extension 
Movement, should lead up to the latter. In 1885, in ey 
Report to the Cambridge Syndicate, I wrote as follows :- 

‘* Two objects more or less distinct lie before the niveraiae 
the one is to rouse and stimulate an interest in Literary, His- 
torical, and Scientific studies, the other is to supply systematic 
teaching in these subjects. Both these objects have been kept 
in view by the University Extension scheme, but the former has 
been subordinated to the latter. The time seems to have come 
when the Syndicate might with advantage boldly recognise the 
legitimacy of both these. objects and provide for them. Centres 
taking only one full Course of Lectures in the year might well 
arrange in the other Term, either for a series of single Lectures, 
or a Course of five or six Lectures on some subject likely to prove 
attractive to large audiences. No Certificates or University re- 
cognition of any kind would be given in connection with these 
short desultory Courses, and it would be clearly understood that 
their purpose was to prepare the way for full Courses of system- 
atic study. The Syndicate has already sanctioned short Courses 
at new Centres, and they have proved a valuable means of 
rousing interest in the scheme.’ 

What I wrote then I believe not less strongly now. If 
the University Extension Movement is a missionary move- 
ment, what is its mission? Clearly to create students, 
and therefore short Courses ought to be designed, not to 
be an end themselves, but to lead up to longer Courses 
and more continuous and systematic work. I repeat that 
the real prosperity of the University Extension Movement 
is to be measured by the extent to which the missionary 
work is leading up to higher educational efficiency. It is 
a question which should now be seriously considered 
whether the University Extension Movement as it is 
worked should not be cleft in two—the missionary side, 
including short Courses and desultory longer Courses, 
which does not profess to produce any important educa- 
tional results beyond leading the way to more thorough 
and continuous work, and the educational side, consisting 
of continuous Courses extending over a Session or a serieS 
of Sessions. The missionary side would connect below 
with the whole system of primary and secondary instruc- 
tion, while the educational side would connect above with 
the Universities, and would be incorporated into the 
degree systems of, at any rate, the new Universities. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


a 
‘““THE PIONEER OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
TEACHING.” 

To the Editor of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL. 

S1r,—An article under the above heading in the last number 
of the Journal has special interest for Bedford Students, as Mr. 
Dell spent most of his life in this county. Some of us happened 
to visit Yelden last November, in search of a visible illustration 
of a lecture on ‘‘ The Manor,” to be found there in the form of 
an extensive ‘‘ open-field” still undivided by hedge or fence. 
We were shown William Dell’s name in a list of former Rectors, 
but had not then learnt to associate his name with any form of 
University Extension work. The small village can hardly have 
altered much in the last two centuries, if we may judge from its 
old-fashioned rectory and the low-roofed thatched cottages, one 
of the latter being the village inn. Judicious restoration has im- 
proved the condition of the parish church, without obliterating 
traces of Norman work, and on the beams of its old wooden roof 
may be seen roughly carved faces said to represent Edward II. 
and Queen Isabella. According to parochial history, it was here 
that John Bunyan preached on Christmas Day, 1660, with the 
Rector’s permission ; and this concession caused his parishioners 
to send a petition to Parliament against their pastor, who was 
ejected from the living after holding it more than fifteen years. 
A sermon of Mr. Dell’s was discovered not long ago at Dublin, 
dated 1645, on the title-page of which he is styled ‘* Minister of 
the Gospel at Yelden.” It was through the influence of Oliver 
St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, who joined the Parliamentary 
forces, that Dell received the living, and a branch of his patron’s 
family still hold property at Melchbourne, close by, if not actu- 
ally in Yelden. The first entry in the Parish Register, dated 
1653, is in William Dell’s handwriting, and records the birth, 
not the baptism, of his daughter Anna. This deviation from 
ordinary custom is pointed out (by Mrs. Howes Smith, the pre- 
sent Rector’s wife) as an illustration of Dell’s theological views, 
which led him to consider all outward ceremonies unimportant. 
While with the Parliamentary army, as its Preacher, his influence 
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‘* excited the jealousy of the Presbyterian party, who stigmatised 
him as an Antinomian.” Many of his sermons must have been 
published, for original copies can be found among contemporary 
publications, and some are in the Bedford Library. Judging 
from one of these, dated 1649, and entitled ‘* The Way of Peace 
and Unity among the Faithful ”’ (to which is prefixed an Address 
to the Commons of England, and another to Fairfax and Cro:n- 
well), William Dell seems to have been most fearless and pains- 
taking in ‘‘ setting forth” his reasons for disapproving of all 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, or Civil forms of Church Government. 
National and Provincial Assemblies he quaintly condemns as being 
only ‘* Archbishops and Bishops multiplied.”” No outward Uni- 
formity was to be exacted. Peace and unity were to be found in 
association with a chosen few, including only the ‘‘spontaneously 
good,” wherever such could be found, by whose infallible judg- 
ment ‘‘ church officers’ were to be appointed, and, if necessary, 
heretics excommunicated. Civil punishments, such as ‘‘impri- 
sonment, banishment, fines, or death,” were not to be inflicted, 
for ‘him that is a Heretike, we must avoid, we must not kill.” 
The various authorities quoted to prove this doctrine of ‘*Christian 
Liberty” show that the writer had a wide knowledge of eccle- 
siastical history, and was ‘‘a man of great and thoughtful learning, 
not narrow or one-sided in his views.” He insists strongly on 
the absolute equality of all members of the Church, and upholds 
liberty of speech and of the press in the words—‘‘ If men vent 
errours publikely, if there be as publick liberty to preach the 
truth, I doubt not the successe of the truth against it at any time, 
with all that belongs to God.” 

This ‘* Pioneer” of University Extension had many objections 
to the teaching then given at the Universities, and in the course 
of his life seems to have made many enemies, not only at Cam- 
bridge, but in ‘‘ Parliament and City,” among whom he forcibly 
alludes to Rutherford, Bastwick, and Pryn in an address to the 
Reader, appended to ‘‘The Way of Peace.” After 1649 Mr. Dell 
appears often to have lived at Westoning in South Bedfordshire, 
where he had property, for the Parish Register at Yelden indi- 
cates, by the changes of handwriting, that he was often absent, 
and the Caius College Exit-book records the same fact with 
regard to Cambridge. In the College Annals it is said that 
‘Mr. Dell, to evade the anger and vengeance of the King, 
which he so often deserved, secretly withdrew from the office of 
Master,” when Dr. Batchcroft was unanimously re-elected. The 
*‘Intruded Master,” as he is thenceforth called, after leaving 
Yeldon in 1660, withdrew to the seclusion of Westoning, where 
he died in 1670, and was wok in unconsecrated ground, the 
field containing his grave being afterwards sold by “his son to 
Caius College, and lately re-sold to a brickmaker. It is said 
that John Bunyan was arrested while preaching at Westoning, 
but if this occurred after 1660 it would be within the time gener- 
ally assigned for Bunyan’s eleven years’ imprisonment. The 
Parish Register at Yelden has no entries after 1660 till 1662, 
when Josiah Lamplough was appointed Rector. 

A curious incident shows that William Dell held practical no- 
tions concerning the community of possessions, for on February 
9, 1666, a fine of £120 was imposed on him for removing 
“timber and a barn” from Caius College property adjoiring his 
own, the case having been previously tried, and the defendant 
admitting that he had ‘‘ granted his wife an ash-tree for cheese 
boards.”” The same authority—-a paper on William Dell in the 
Catan, Lent Term, 1893 (Vol. II., No. 3)-—corrects an error in 
the D ctionary of National Biography, which describes William 
Dell, Master of Caius College, &c., as having been once Secretary 
to Archbishop Laud, by explaining that ‘‘ contemporary with 
Dell at Cambridge was another William Dell, who was incor- 
porated at this University from St. John’s College, Oxford, and 
who ultimately held the above-mentioned office.” Our ‘‘ Pioneer”’ 
is thus cleared of one possible cause for misapprehension, though 
he may well be described as having been on the whole ‘‘ consist- 
ently inconsistent,” as a consequence, probably, of holding 
views somewhat in advance of that intolerant age. 

May we not also reckon Sir Thomas More as a still earlier 
advocate of popular lectures in a systematic form? In the second 
300k of Utopia he advocates lectures, to be given ‘‘ daily early 
inthe morning” for the benefit of both men and women ‘as 
every man’s nature is inclined.” The object of this was that 
‘the citizens should withdraw from the bodily service to the free 
liberty of the mind, and garnishing of the same. For herein 
they (the Utopians) suppose the felicity of this life to consist.” 

Yours faithfully, 
E. BLAKE, 
Hon. Sec., Students’ Association, 
Bedford Centre. 


P.S.—For all the details as to William Dell I am indebted to 
the kindness of Mrs. Howes Smith, Yelden Rectory, Higham 
Ferrers, and to notes kindly sent by a Member of Caius College, 
extracted from the Cazan, Vol. II., No. 3. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION WORK IN 
BELGIUM. 


FEW months ago we received from M. Arthur 
Hirsch, a Student of Law at the ‘“ Université 
Libre de Bruxelles,” and one of the most active 
members of the Central Council of the Extension Society 
connected with that University, an account of the founda- 
tion and progress of the work in Belgium. Lack of space 
has prevented us making use of his contribution beiore, 
but this month we are glad to lay before our readers its 
important paragraphs. As will be seen, there are special 
difficulties in the way of a successful development of 
University Extension in Belgium—indeed, it is only a 
fortnight ago that the University itself had to be closed 
in consequence of political and religious tumults of a 
serious character. It is, therefore, all the more creditable 
to M. Hirsch and his colleagues that they should have 
had the courage to introduce into Belgium a movement 
which, under the most favourable circumstances, is beset 
with hardships and discouragements. 
M. Hirsch explains the origin of the undertaking as 
follows :— 


‘One of the young Professors of the Université Libre, M. Léon 
Leclere, wrote in the Revue Universitaire for January, 1893, 
an article on ‘ Les Universités Populaires dans les Pays Anglo- 
Saxons’; he explained therein the history of the English Uni- 
versity Extension Movement, its aim, scope, and wonderful 
organization, and gave an accuunt of the results achieved. A 
few days later, M. Leclére and one of his friends, Professor 
Eugene Monsem, called together some of the young Professors, 
‘ Docteurs Agrégés,’ ‘Docteurs Spéciaux,’ and students of the 
Université Libre ; that Meeting determined upon the establish- 
ment of a Society bearing the name of ‘ Extension Universitaire 
de Bruxelles,’ in order to promote in Belgium, and especially in 
the three counties of Brabant, Hainault, and Antwerp, the Uni- 
versity Extension Movement; it drew up a manifesto inviting 
all the Professors, students, and late students interested in the 
new scheme to a general Meeting. A hundred persons attended 
that Meeting, held on March 21, at the Université Libre, M. 
Rector Hector Denis, the celebrated Economist, being in the 
Chair.” 


A number of rules embodying the aims of the pro- 
moters was moved on their behalf by M. Leclére. The 
first of these ran as follows :— 


**1, The aim of the ‘Extension Universitaire de Bruxelles’ 
consists in the promotion of scientific training based on free dis- 
cussion ; it establishes, therefore, popular courses of University 
teaching.” 


Regulations follow as to the conditions of membership; 
this is ordinarily confined to Professors, Doctors, and 
Graduates of the Université Libre, and others possessed 
of titles or degrees equivalent to an academical title or 
degree. In addition there are Associates, who are 
elected on payment of an annual subscription of not less 
than ten francs. 

The powers and functions of the Central Council and 
the Local Committees are then defined, a noteworthy 
feature being the privilege possessed by each of the latter 
of sending a delegate to attend the meetings of the 
Council, though without the right to vote. 

To be eligible for election to the Teaching Staff a 
candidate must be either a Professor, a ‘Docteur 
Agrégé,” or a “Docteur Spécial” of the University. 
Considerable opposition was raised to this condition, 
many of those present being of the opinion that any 
“ Docteur’’ should be eligible. M. Leclére, however, 
succeeded in convincing the Meeting of the necessity of 
maintaining a high standard of efficiency in the Staff, and 
the motion was carried in its original form. (It may be 
explained that the “ Docteurs Agrégés” and the “ Doc- 
teurs Spéciaux” are those who are upon the regular 
teaching Staff of the University, as contrasted with the 
“Docteurs,” who are merely those who have taken a 
Doctor’s degree.) 

The general conduct of the Courses is modelled upon 
the system which has been developed after twenty years’ 
experience in England, with Lecture, Class, and Syllabus. 
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M. Hirsch, however, says nothing about paper-work, and 
we understand that it forms no part of the scheme. This 
paper-work is a most important feature of our system— 
indeed, that feature which constitutes the main differen- 
tiating characteristic of University Extension as contrasted 
with other systems of lectures. It has, moreover, been 
thought best to begin by recognising Courses of as few as 
six Lectures, though provision is made for full Courses of 
twelve. 

The first Centre established was at Antwerp, where last 
summer two Courses were delivered ; one on Morphology 
by Professor Lameere, the other Soczal Doctrines of the 
Nineteenth Century by “Docteur Agrégé” Vandervelde. 
At each of these there was a continuous attendance 
throughout of over two hundred. 

Among the subjects that appear on the list sanctioned 
by the Committee appointed for that purpose are 
Economics, Sociology, Political Philosophy, Jurispru- 
dence, Biology, Hygiene, Palaeontology, Aesthetics, and 
various branches of History and Literature ; others will 
be added as required. 

There are at present Centres in operation in all the 
large towns of Belgium, and the movement is spreading 
to the smaller towns and the rural districts. 

After giving details on these and other points, which 
considerations of space forbid us to repeat, M. Hirsch 
concludes his article as follows :— 


“These results must be regarded as very satisfactory, especially 
if we consider the difficulties of all kinds that the ‘ Extension 
Universitaire’ has to confront. 

‘* Firstly, the University Extension movement has not gained 
the approval of the majority of the academical authorities ; the 
promoters do not belong to their political party ; several are 
socialists, almost all the others determined radicals; that is 
enough to prevent the ‘Conseil d’Administration,’ our acade- 
- mical Senate, from assisting the movement. 

‘*Then, inasmuch as party feelings are very strong in 
Belgium, the character of the Université Libre, its anti-clerical 
spirit, and its striking combativeness, prevent our Society from 
being well received by the clerical masses ; yet it is they who 
especially need to be taught to think. 

‘** There is still a more important obstacle—the language ques- 
tion. The language generally spoken by the lower classes, at 
least in five counties out of nine, is Flemish, varying greatly 
from town to town, from village to village. The middle and 
higher classes speak French. The University teaching is given 
in French, as well in Brussels and in Liege as in Louvain and in 
Ghent. The consequence is that very few Professors are able to 
lecture in Flemish. And even if they could, they would not 
secure a hearing from the Flemish masses, who understand 
French better than the pure Hiterary Flemish. This is a very 
difficult state of things, and it will not disappear before every 
Belgian understands one literary language—Flemish or French. 
This can only be secured by a law rendering school attendance 
compulsory, and to obtain that is far beyond the power of our 
Society. 

** Happily, it will be easier to avoid the prejudice of political 
rancour ; let the clerical ‘ Université Libre de Louvain’ follow 
the example of her liberal sister of Brussels, and let the State 
Universities of Ghent and Liege complete the rudimentary 
organisations they have created. It is true that there would 
then be four University Extension Movements in Belgium, 
hostile the one to the other, but before long they all would feel 
the necessity of a close mutual connection, and the striking bene- 
fits that such a connection would involve would rapidly lead to 
their federation. Each organisation should then be allowed to 
keep its own character, its own internal management, its auto- 
nomy—with this sole restriction, that there should be a directing 
Council, with delegates from each, which should centralise the 
applications for Courses, and divide them fairly between the four 
bodies, according to the geographical position of the Centres, 
the language required, the Course chosen, and the nature of the 
audience. 

**On the whole, the movement is not yet firmly established 
in Belgium; but if we consider what has been done in so short 
a time, we may hope that ere long University Extension in 
Belgium will prove no unworthy coadjutor with the elder organi- 
sation in England.” 


It will be seen from the above that M. Hirsch and his 
fellow-workers have not quite thoroughly grasped the 
true idea of our method. The omission of Students’ 
paper-work from the scheme isa very serious matter, and 
must almost exclude the Belgian system from a claim to 


the title of “‘ University Extension.” Still, it is something 
that there should be any movement of this kind afoot in 
a country that so sorely needs education of the character 
designed, and we wish the Society all success. This we 
believe they will most readily attain by a careful study, 
and as close an imitation as may be found possible, of 
the methods that have proved in England so eminently 
well adapted to secure the objects at which our Movement 
aims, 


THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
CONGRESS AT CHICAGO. 


V. 
(Continued from page 56.) 


aq \HE second Meeting of the Conference was given 

up to Papers upon the various features of the 

University Extension method of work. One of 
the most interesting of these was by Dr. Devine on “ The 
University Extension Syllabus.” He stated that he pro- 
posed in his Paper to study the different types of Syllabus 
that had thus far presented themselves, not with reference 
to some abstract or ideal Syllabus, but rather as distinct 
types, each with its own right to be. He enumerated 
four distinct types, which might be recognised :-—(1) the 
“Table of Contents” Syllabus ; (2) the “ Lecture Out- 
line” Syllabus ; (3) the ‘“‘ Textbook” Syllabus ; (4) the 
“ Lecture-Supplement” Syllabus. He gave as an example 
of the “ Table of Contents” Syllabus the following :— 


‘‘King and President—The Accusation—-Government taken 
up—State Constitution making, then and now—Government in 
Massachusetts:-—Laws not Men-—Qualifications—The House— 
The Council—-The Common Plan—-Two Great Changes—Pro- 
perty and Religious Tests—The Electors—Education—An Age 
of Inquiry—-Titles—The Courts—The Assembly Remains—The 
Power of Custom---The Tax Struggle Continues—The Evils of 
the Day. 


On this he remarks :— 


‘‘ This syllabus puts before the eye of the student the topics 
which if time permits are to be discussed. It does nothing more. 
It does not show their relation, or their relative importance. It 
does not present the subject completely as a textbook would. It 
does not analyze the subject. It does not become a guide to 
students in future reading. The topics named have for the most 
part little significance except as arbitrarily connected with the cor- 
responding paragraphs of the lecturer’s discourse. The aim of the 
Table of Contents Syllabus is modest, and it must be said that if 
the syllabus of this type is prepared as it evidently should be, after 
the lectures are written, it is comparatively easy to make it serve 
its modest ends completely. For it does afterwards serve to recall 
the topics on which the Lecturer has spoken, and the order in 
which they were discussed. It may even to a certain extent 
suggest to the student who has it beforehand what books or 
what chapters he should read as a preparation for the lectures. 


The second type is the “ Lecture-Outline” Syllabus :— 


‘The Lecture-Outline, or the Lecture-Analysis Syllabus is 
not always to be distinguished from the syllabus of the variety 
already described by its mere mechanical form. The distinc- 
tion is a material rather than a formal one. The one gives a 
comprehensive view of the whole subject and of the relations of 
its parts ; the other, as has been shown, does not. The one is 
an analysis of an outline or a synopsis; the other is a list of 
topics. The one tells a story to the student who examines it ; 
the other suggests a story to one who already knows it. 


The third type is the “Textbook” Syllabus. “ There 
will not be unanimity of opinion,” says Dr. Devine, 


‘¢as to whether the University Extension syllabus should even 
aspire to the dignity of a textbook, but at any rate we find doma- 
fide examples of the textbook syllabus, and we must, therefore, 
examine this third type also.” 


Dr. Devine quotes Dr. R. G. Moulton as a Lecturer 
whose Syllabuses are of this type. ‘As a whole,” he 
adds, 


‘* the Cambridge syllabuses have seemed to me, with a few ex- 
ceptions, little less than an admirable series of textbooks, text- 
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books that is to say covering not whole departments of study, but 
rather the distinct sub-departments of which the ten or twelve 
lectures are intended to serve as an introduction. Subjects 
within the field of Literature, particular periods of History, the 
special branches of Mathematics and Natural Science, and the 
Science of Economics have all presented notable illustrations of 
the successful textbook syllabus.” 


Upon the fourth class, the ‘‘ Lecture-Supplement” 
Syllabus, Dr. Devine says :— 


** We should have more difficulty in finding an unmixed illus- 
tration of what I have called the Lecture-Supplement Syllabus. 
By this I mean the Syllabus which is prepared not for the pur- 
pose of telling what is to be in the lecture, nor for the purpose 
of presenting an analysis of the lecture, nor yet for the purpose 
of presenting a connected and systematic view of the whole sub- 
ject to be discussed, but rather for the complementary purpose 
of presenting materials for study, and practical suggestions that 
will be of service to students, and such other matter as the 
lecturer may wish to put into the possession of students without 
embodying it in his lecture. I do not know that any lecturer 
has deliberately excluded from his syllabus all reference to the 
points which he intends to discuss in his lectures, giving it up 
entirely to the presentation of supplementary matter; but 
several lecturers have allowed us to understand distinctly that 
they regard the supplementary matter contained in the syllabus 
as far more important than the outline, and it is probable that 
if they were called upon to omit one or the other they would 
strike out the outline.” su. aos 

“*Oxford University in its series of syllabuses prepared by 
University men for the guidance of Home Reading Circles, has 
given us the only pure examples which I have been able to find 
of the fourth type of Syllabus, and it is true that these can hardly 
be called Lecture-Supplement syllabuses, since there are no 
lectures for them to supplement; but I have thought it better 
to distinguish the type, nevertheless, because of the unceasing 
tendency to make prominent the lecture-supplement elements 
ef the syllabus, and because of the inherent importance of those 
elemen‘s.” 


Dr. Devine dwells strongly upon the importance of 
requiring all Lecturers to give in their Syllabuses a biblio- 
graphy of the subject under treatment. Indeed, it has 
always been held in England that one of the most valu- 
able ends served by University Extension is the oppor- 
tunity it affords to Students to obtain from the Lecturer 
information and guidance as to the best lines of study, 
and the most suitable books for the purpose. 


“What, then,” says Dr. Devine, “is the task of the 
syllabus ”— 


““and how may we distinguish the good syllabus from the worth- 
less one? These questions cannot be better answered than by 
a quotation from Mr. H. W. Rolfe’s Paper on ‘The Ideal 
Syllabus’ :—‘The task of the syllabus in the opinion of the 
writer is to reconcile as well as may be two somewhat conflicting 
requirements; the necessity of so guiding the student that he 
shall not find it easy to be superficial, and the no less imperative 
necessity of leaving him so free from guidance that he shall be 
forced to be somewhat independent and original in his work.’ 
The two ideas embodied in this summing up of Mr. Rolfe’s dis- 
cussion are thoroughness and independence. They are, perhaps, 
the two ideas which should be uppermost in the mind of the 
lecturer when he undertakes the preparation of the syllabus, 
and of these two ideas—thoroughness and independence—the first 
is more important than the second. 

‘The syllabus should, no doubt, be thorough, and I speak 
now not of the outline part merely, thorough in the sense that it 
should have the power of attracting the student into and through 
the actual study of the subject with which it deals. 

“It need not be long to be a good syllabus ; it need not be 
exhaustive. It need not be cast into any particular mould. It 
need not follow any particular model, but it should be of such a 
character that of itself it is capable of telling a story.” sate 

‘“‘There are as many different ways of constructing a poor 
syllabus as there are of constructing a good one, and no list of 
things to avoid could be complete, but the severest condemnation 
of judicial criticism should be reserved for the syllabus which is 
inaccurate or slovenly in any of its details because of a failure 
on the part of the lecturer to devote a proper amount of time 
and care to its preparation.” 


[In our next number will appear extracts from the Paper on 
** The Written Exercise” which was read at the Congress by 
Mr. Lyman P. Powell. } 


THE EXTENSION MOVEMENT AND 
COUNTY COUNCILS. 


BysH ES NIBLETI CEs 
Lecturer to the Oxford University Delegacy. 


CANNOT but think that Professor Jenks’ interesting 
criticisms on the relations of the Extension Move- 
ment and the County Councils are robbed of much 

of their force by his entire misconception of the nature of 
Technical Education, which he tells us he would prefer to 
call “Trade Education.” If Technical Education con- 
sisted in the teaching of particular trades, it would clearly 
have been the duty of the various Extension authorities to 
leave it severely alone. Fortunately the Government, 
when allocating the “‘ whiskey money,” took a higher and 
nobler view of Technical Education than that taken by 
Professor Jenks, and hence the County Councils were 
expressly prohibited from applying the money to the 
teaching of trades. This prohibition, which seems “so 
very curious” to Professor Jenks, appears natural and 
right when we remember that the Government wished 
Technical Education to be established on a broad and 
liberal basis. I take it that the ideal aimed at was to 
educate the eye, the hand, and the brain of all classes of 
workers by a diffusion of a knowledge of the general 
principles of the Arts and Sciences which underlie all 
classes of work. This may not be an exhaustive definition 
of Technical Education, but it clearly shows that, while 
it was undoubtedly desired to provide the means of 
livelihood by making the worker more efficient, this object 
was to be gained by cultivating the mind and general 
intelligence of the great mass of the people. Surely this 
was an object which deserved all the sympathy and help 
the Universities could give it. To the readiness with 
which this sympathy and help were forthcoming we owe 
it that Technical Education has been organised on broad 
and comprehensive lines and that—as Mr. Sadler well 
pointed out in the November number of this Journal—it 
has been so organised as to admit of its being readily 
correlated with primary and secondary education on the 
one hand and with higher education on the other. 

No doubt Professor Jenks is correct in believing that 
the increased number of short courses and the diminished 
average attendance are due in some measure to the County 
Council Lectures. But it must be borne in mind that 
most of the County Council Lectures have been given in 
places where University Extension was previously un- 
known. Most new Centres naturally begin with short 
Courses, and the County Council Centres are no exception 
to the rule. Moreover, the County Council Lectures have 
generally been given in thinly populated places—often in 
small villages—and in such cases it is idle to expect large 
audiences. If Professor Jenks will calculate the ratio of 
the average attendance to the population in a few repre- 
sentative places, he will find, I think, that the County 
Council Centres are well ahead of the ordinary Extension 
Centres. 

The general inefficiency of the Local Committees in 
County Council Centres admits of no dispute, but I cannot 
see that this is any argument against the Lectures in these 
places. On the contrary, the fact that the interest in 
Technical Education in many places is but slight, and 
often has to be aroused by the Lecturer himself—while 
adding enormously to the difficulty of the Lecturer’s work 
—is only an additional proof of the need ofan intellectual 
stimulus in such places. 

Professor Jenks urges that where the County Council 
adopts the plan of subsidising a Course of Lectures 
arranged by a Local Extension Committee, the Centre 
frequently takes, not the subject which it really wants, 
but the subject which it can get the County Council to 
subsidise. I venture to doubt this assertion. Surely 
Professor Jenks would not have us believe that where a 
keen desire exists for a Course on the Renxazssance or the 
Development of the Drama, a Centre will choose a Course 
on Astronomy or Agricultural Chemistry, simply because 
by so doing it can extract a few pounds from the County 
Council. Only in very weak and struggling Centres can 
such a consideration as the County Council subsidy have 
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much weight. I would remind Professor Jenks that in 
these weak Centres the timely aid of the County Council 
may prevent the total cessation of University Extension 
work. It will probably be conceded—in spite of the pre- 
judice against the teaching of Science which exists in some 
circles, and even in some Extension circles—-that a Course 
of Science Lectures is better than nothing. 

There need be no fear that the missionary ardour of 
the Lecturers will be lessened by the intervention of 
the County Councils. Let us compare the experiences of 
a County Council Lecturer with an Arts Lecturer. The 
latter travels down to his Lecture in a comfortable rail- 
way Carriage, and is received and welcomed by an en- 
thusiastic Committee, which has been busily engaged in 
collecting an audience and in seeing that everything has 
been done to ensure the comfort of the Lecturer and his 
hearers. The County Council Lecturer on the other hand 
frequently has to drive eight or ten miles in a dogcart 
over a rough country road on a wet and cold winter 
night. He arrives more or less frozen, and if he is lucky 
may find a fire in the lecture-room ; perhaps he will even 
see the Local Secretary, but that is doubtful. He needs 
a fair share of zeal for the cause to sustain him under 
these circumstances, and can hardly avoid being amused 
or, possibly, irritated, when a more favourably situated 
colleague of the Arts side gravely rebukes him for his 
lack of enthusiasm. 

It is to be regretted that Professor Jenks should have 
thought it worth while to repeat the old gibe as to “‘com- 
bining instruction with amusement,” and should have 
hinted that the County Council laine’ justified that 
gibe, the author of which may well have been the person 
who described an Extension Lecture on History as a 
‘““slorified Penny Reading.” It would be interesting to 
hear from Professor Jenks in what way he believes it to 
be possible to extract any vast amount of amusement 
from lectures on /njurtous Insects, Plant Life and 
Diseases, or Agricultural Chemistry, to take his own 
examples. 

In conclusion I would like to point out that, so far 
from the connection of the various Extension authorities 
with the County Councils having been injurious to 
the cause of University Extension, it has conferred 
two enormous benefits upon it. In the first place, 
it has enabled the central authorities to vastly extend 
their operations, and to appeal to classes lower in 
the social scale than those it formerly reached. For it can 
hardly be denied that—with a few notable exceptions in 
the north of England—the ordinary work of the various 
Extension bodies has only reached the middle class, and 
has utterly failed to attract the masses of the people. This 
reproach has been partially removed by the work of the 
Science Lecturers acting under the County Councils, and 
in many cases a desire for information and an interest in 
Education have been aroused where such a desire and 
interest were previously unknown. By this means the 
foundations of University Extension have been broadened 
and toa certain extent popularised. The Science Lec- 
turers have in fact done an immense amount of pioneer 
work which can hardly fail to have a great effect in 
widening the sphere of influence of all classes of Extension 
work. 

In the second place, it is chiefly owing to the connec- 
tion of the Extension Movement with the County Coun- 
cils that the establishment of the local Colleges at 
Reading and Exeteris due. The Reading College might 
possibly have been established independently of that con- 
nection, but certainly not upon so broad and enduring a 
basis as that on which it now rests. The College at 
Exeter owes its very existence tothe County Council. In 
these colleges we have the highest and the most perma- 
nent result yet achieved by University Extension, one of 
the noblest ideals of which has always been the estab- 
lishment of such local Colleges. The fact that for the 
realisation of this ideal we are deeply indebted to the 
connection between the County Councils and the Oxford 
and Cambridge Extension authorities is, I think, in itself 
a sufficient answer to those who would have us believe 
that such connection has been injurious te the best 
interests of University Extension. 
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LOCAL CENTRES. 


N.B.—The University authority in connection with whitch the 
current Course of Lectures 7s given ts indicated by the letter 
(Cc) for Cambridge, (..) for the London Society, and (0) for 
Oxford, after the name of the Centre. 
We shall be glad to receive notes from Local Secretaries for this 
column. 

Finchley (1..)—The result of our first attempt at starting an 
evening Course of Lectures on scientific subjects at popular fees 
is most encouraging. Hitherto our work has been done ona 
small scale. Eight Courses, chiefly on literary subjects, have 
been held during the past four years, but, as they were given in 
the afternoon, comparatively few people could avail themselves 
of them. A large and representative Committee of ladies and 
gentlemen has now been formed, with Mr. Stephens, M.P., as 
President. We have been specially fortunate in securing the 
services of Mr. McClure for this Term. Apart from his being 
such a popular University Extension Lecturer, he is well known 
in this neighbourhood, and the first three Lectures of his Course 
have attracted large and appreciative audiences. Owing to the 
enthusiasm and energetic canvassing of the members of the Com- 
mittee, over 200 tickets have been sold for the Course at 5s., so 
we hope to end the Term in a sound financial condition, with a 
balance in hand for further work. The Lectures are illustrated 
by lantern slides, this part of the work being generously under- 
taken by a local gentleman, Mr. Mackay. We are also indebted 
to a number of gentlemen who cleared our way for starting the 
Course by kindly offering to guarantee 41 Is. each towards any 
deficit in the expenses. 

Gresham College (L)—Ziterature. Mr. Wicksteed’s Course 
on Dante’s /ferno shows no falling off in the interest it ex- 
cites; the numbers are nearly the same as last Term, and this 
speaks highly for the attention with which the Course is followed, 
seeing that the Lecturer is now dealing with the details of the 
poem, and to follow him with profit much reading and thought 
are necessary. The Class is a specially instructive feature of this 
Course. 

Science. The Society was fortunate in securing so able a Lec- 
turer as Mr. Beddard on a subject of so technical a character as 
Some Types of Animal Life. This is the fifth consecutive 
Term in which some phase of Biology has been studied, and it is 
gratifying to find that many Students have been attending regu- 
larly throughout. The paper-work continues at a high standard 
of excellence. Students from other Centres might profitably 
avail themselves of the privilege of attending this Course. 

STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION.—A Meeting was held on January 
23 in the room over the vestry of St. Lawrence, Jewry, to hear a 
Paper by Mr. C. Rex Morris, one of the Secretaries, on ‘‘ The 
Debt of Dante to Vergil.” The Chair was taken by Mr. Percy 
M. Wallace. Mr. Morris said he despaired of being able to do 
more than faintly indicate the lines upon which so interestirg a 
study might proceed, and, as he was confined within the narrow 


> scope of a short Paper, he would deal chiefly with the sixth Book 


of the derezd, as being that part of Vergil’s writings most laid 
under contribution. ELe showed how the Comedy was saturated 
with the material, the art, the spirit, and the style of the Roman 
poet. How often a word or twoewould contain a whole book 
condensed ; or a quotation, pressed for a new service, would still 
retain the association of the old; or there would be frequent 
suggestions of the ancient poet by means of parallel situations or 
other ingenious manipulations of Vergilian material. By skilful 
compression and ingenious device, by symmetry of design and 
most accurate choice of words, compelling as it were the sound 
to help the sense, and a hundred other touches of style, we might 
trace the debt of Dante to Vergil. But especially must we 
attribute to the latter the development, if not the origin, of that 
ideal of a universal monarchy so dear to the heart of the Tuscan 
poet. Mr. Wallace gave a short account of the peculiar Christian 
reputation which Vergil enjoyed during the Middle Ages; he 
dwelt specially upon the /o//zo, the problems connected with 
that poem and the various stories that had grown up round it, 
and traced the ‘‘ Virgilian legend” from the time of Hadrian 
down to the sixteenth century, with illustrative references to the 
poets and painters of the mediaeval Church. Fle then analysed 
the characteristics of the dAezezd which specially appealed to 
Dante, dealing with the poem successively from the points of 
view of its subject-matter and purpose, its moral, spiritual, and 
political tone, and its literary styleand diction. A short discus- 
sion followed. 

The next Meeting of the Association will be held on March 
13, when Miss Craighead will read a Paper on ‘‘ Greek Myth in 
the Comedy.” 


A large and very appreciative audience 


Marylebone (1.)— 
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gathered at Bedford College last Thursday evening, when Mr. 
Churton Collins gave the first Lecture of his Course on Zhe 
Flomeric Age. The Chair was taken by Dr. Walter Leaf, and 
it was felt that the presence of this distinguished scholar fitly in- 
augurated the movement now being set on foot to form Classes for 
the study of the Greek language in connection with this Course. 
At the conclusion of the Lecture a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man was heartily carried on the motion of Dr. Fitch. 

A meeting of Students was afterwards held, when it was de- 
cided to form an elementary Greek Class at this Centre forthwith. 
The Honorary Secretary would be glad to receive the names of 
any Students desiring to join. 

Norwich (c.)—On January 19 we began the second Course 
of the first year’s ‘* Affiliation Series.” On this occasion the 
Mayor (Sir Peter Eade, M.D.) presided, and was supported by 
the Chairman and members of the Technical Education Com- 
mittee and of the Local Lectures Committee. Our Lecturer is 
Mr. E. A. Parkyn, who continues his Course on Problems of 
Life and Health, begun last Term. These Science Lectures are 
being given under the auspices of the Technical Education Com- 
mittee in connection with the Local Lectures Committee, and 
are delivered in the Technical School. Last Term we had, 
in addition to the Science Course, Mr. Grant lecturing on 
The English Revolution. The class-list lately received has 
fully borne out the reputation of the Centre for good work and 
good results, and is very encouraging to the Committee, who 
have thus attempted to provide for students of literary as well as 
scientific tastes. 

Saffron Walden (c.)—Mr. Seaman’s very instructive Course 
on Zennyson and Browning has throughout been much appre- 
ciated, a large proportion of the audience staying each time for 
the Class. Only eight presented themselves for examination, 
but all passed, four with distinction ; the Examiner’s Report was 
most favourable, and a strong proof of the interest which Mr. 
Seaman has awakened in these two poets. A grant of £50 
having been received from the Technical Education Committee 
towards the expense of a Course in Science, Mr. Parkyn was 
engaged on Werves and the Nervous System for the Lent Term. 
This Course has been eminently successful, a great feature being 
the number of artisans who have been induced to attend. 


Shoreditch (L.)—On February 5, at the conclusion of the 
Course on The Chemistry of Aix, Fire, and Water—the first that 
has been given in London under the auspices of the County 
Council—the audience presented the Lecturer, Professsor Lewes, 
with a very handsome writing-case as a token of their apprecia- 
tion. The idea was entirely spontaneous among the members of 
the Class, and the gift was almost wholly the work of the 
Students themselves, Shoreditch being the headquarters of the 
cabinet-making industry of London. Such a testimonial of 
gratitude and goodwill was specially gratifying to the Lecturer 
as the gift of an audience composed entirely of working men. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


The Rise of the British Dominion in India. By Sir 
ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B., D.C.L. 4s. 6d. (John Murray 
—University Extension Manuals. ) 

The complaint has been frequently made that the story of the 
English in India is hard to follow, that in one history the bril- 
liance of military achievements overshadows the quieter periods 
of progress, while in another the record of administrative success 
and failure dwarfs the other features of our rule ; and moreover 
that the field of research is so large that our authorities are apt 
to be voluminous as well as luminous. Hence it is a matter of 
congratulation to find a text-book which is at once compact and 
lucid. The volume before us is little short of an ideal text-book. 
Too often we have been given accurate and brilliant accounts of 
our actual conquests and settlements, and vivid descriptions of 
the men who played a leading part in building up the fabric of 
our Indian empire, but with no analysis of our motives for going 
to India, and little attempt to explain the causes which assisted 
or delayed our development. It is perhaps to be regretted that 
Sir Alfred Lyall could not have given us a slightly fuller account 
of the earlier enterprises of the East India Company’s merchants, 
and yet we do get in the few pages he has devoted to it a clear 
understanding of the important part played by commercial enter- 
prise. Indeed, to have any clear knowledge of the British ex- 
pansion in India or elsewhere, we must realise how that empire 
grew, not from a desire for territorial conquest, but from the 
wish to gain possession of the markets of the world ; and our 
rivalry with the Dutch and French alike shows that the desire for 
commercial openings was not peculiar to the British. One cannot 


but help thinking that in the description of the period of fierce 
rivalry with France the policy of Dupleix has been rather se- 
verely criticised. It seems hardly fair to say that he missed 
** the significance of sea power, and that he committed the mis- 
take of imagining that he could shelter himself from naval con- 
tact by carrying his conquests inland.” For, surely, he was 
depending upon the commercial company and the authorities at 
home to preserve his communication with the mother-country ; 
it was no part of his business to guard the avenues of approach. 
His work lay rather in the foundation and the consummation of 
the French power in India. Nevertheless, the possession of a 
maritime supremacy undoubtedly was one great cause of our 
success in India. In the latter portion of the book an excellent 
description is given of the power of the native Princes and their 
armies, but it would seem that in the history of the last seventy 
years Sir Alfred Lyall has rather trusted to too much general 
knowledge on the part of his readers. In fact, the Indian history 
of more recent years—save perhaps that of the principal incidents 
of the Mutiny—is probably less understood than any period of 
our empire’s growth. In his conclusion Sir Alfred Lyall points 
out that the advance of recent years has been to bring us into 
contact with the other great European powers in Asia, and that 
henceforth India can no longer be isolated in her government, 
but that her administration must take cognisance of the affairs of 
European diplomacy. In fact, our Indian empire has been 
drawn into the vortex of European policy. In one sense this is 
but characteristic of all our developments, either in the west or 
in the south, for in the growth of our empire we have reached a 
point at which, to a certain extent, we have realised the limits 
of expansion, and find that we have before us not the necessity 
of expansion so much as the necessity of consolidation. And 
here we think that Sir Alfred has done well in pointing out that 
whatever may be the future and ultimate destiny of our position 
in India, ‘‘ we shall have conferred upon the Indians great and 
permanent benefits, and shall have left a good name for ourselves 
in history.” He might, indeed, have made more of this point. 
Too often, especially in these days, it is the custom to regard our 
Indian empire as gathered entirely for selfish purposes and main- 
tained for equally selfish reasons ; and we wish that our historians 
would follow the author in pointing out the characteristics of 
Indian history, and showing that the development was on the 
same lines as those which prevailed in our growth in other 
quarters ; that we have advanced beyond the selfish reasons 
which, perhaps, were pre-eminent in the days of our early colo- 
nial empire and settlement in India; and that we have under- 
taken the duty of educating the great races of India toa higher 
level than would ever have been possible for them if their own 
civilisation had not come in contact with Europe. 


An Introduction to the Study of Political Economy. 
By Luict Cossa, Professor in the Royal University of 
Pavia. Revised by the Author, and translated from the 
Italian by Louis Dyer, M.A., Balliol College. 8s. 6d. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 

About eleven years ago Professor Cossa published his Gzdzde to 
Political Econony, partly theoretical, partly historical, which 
was introduced to English readers by a preface from the hand of 
Professor Jevons ; this small work contained a very excellent 
survey of the chief economic literature of different countries, and 
served a most useful purpose, though by no means an exhaustive 
work. The present book is based upon the former, which has 
been entirely recast and much enlarged ; it forms a valuable and 
comprehensive summary of the most important writings on Eco- 
nomics in Europe and in America. The author is very ably 
equipped for his task by his learning and devotion to the study, 
and he appals by the extent of his reading and the multitude of 
works which he enumerates. The standpoint of every important 
writer is fairly stated, and his views are criticised in a concise and 
judicious manner. Professor Cossa is temperate and liberal in 
his views, and his writing is luminous; as a historian he deais 
fairly with the different schools; whilst he has decided views he 
shows no bias; and the result is a very impartial and trustworthy 
account of the progress of economic doctrine. The book is 
almost unique; it serves both as a history and as a practical 
handbook on the growth of this science. As a compendium it is 
almost too comprehensive, the attempt to secure completeness in 
500 pages leaving scarcely sufficient space to give each writer’s 
book oy itsdue proportion. The notices of the English writers 
are very discriminating, and full justice is done to the classic 
authors, whilst an appreciative synopsis is given of most of even 
the smaller works of note. For fairness, clearness, and concise- 
ness the historical part of the work has not been surpassed. 

About a hundred pages are devoted to the theoretical part. In 
this section the divisions of the subject are discussed, and the 
different aspects from which it has been treated ; the relations of 
Economics to Politics, Jurisprudence, Ethics, Statistics, and 
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their interaction, are put with intelligence and lucidity. This 
division of the work should be very useful to modern students, 
who are liable to be confused by recent tendencies to obliterate 
the outlines of these various social sciences, and to merge them 
into one another. On scientific method Professor Cossa adopts 
the very sober view of combining Deduction and Induction. 
Like Dr. Keynes in his Scofe and Method of Political Economy, 
he finds both the abstract and the historical methods have a field 
—each is necessary in the difficult inquiry into the complex phe- 
nomena of social sciences. While Professor Cossa writes as a 
historian, he offers some sound criticism on those who would 
push the historical method to the extreme of ignoring theory. 
He does not attach wide importance to the methods of the mathe- 
matical school; though he recognises the use of formulae for 
brevity and the advantages of mathematical training for the 
investigation of problems of value, yet he thinks that for the 
generality of students the application of mathematical methods 
has a limited field of usefulness. 

The last thirty-five pages are devoted to a brief notice of 
Socialistic workers and a discussion of their principles. Professor 
Cossa does not believe in Utopias, and the methods of bringing 
about a millennium by State interference do not find any support 
from his writings or inquiries. He regards them as crude, un- 
scientific, and wanting in any proof of a sound philosophical 
bas's. 

The book is a very clear and succinct statement of economic 
theories, and a perfect mine of references to authorities. It is 
the work of an author saturated with his subject, learned and 
temperate. It fills a gap and will have a wide sphere of use- 
fulness, and can be strongly recommended to all students of 
Economics. 


A Commercial Geography of the British Emrire. 
By LioneL W. Lybr, M.A., Extension Lecturer in Com- 
mercial Geography to the Universities of Glasgow and 
Oxford. 2s. (Methuen and Co.—Commercial Series.) 

This small book contains a large amount of condensed in- 
formation in a very readable form, and should prove a useful 

Text-Book for schools and students of Commercial Geography. 

The first part is asummary examination of the general conditions, 

physical and economic, which are favourable to the production 

of materials and commodities serviceable to man. Following a 

discussion of the influences of climate, situation, &c., a chapter 

is devoted to transport, which is interesting and instructive. In 
it the writer deals briefly with the circumstances of price, railway 
rates, sea-routes, ship canals, modern improvements in transit, 
the profits of middlemen, and the effects of war on the course 
and nature of commerce. In the second part Great Britain, her 

Colonies, and Dependencies are treated individually. Their pro- 

ducts, industries, and commerce are described, and the conditions 

which favour agriculture and mining in each case, as also the 
circumstances which regulate the development of commerce. 

The causes of the success of wheat-growing in Canada are given 

at much greater length, and form an instructive chapter. The 

book abounds in facts, and the explanations of a scientific 

character are sufficient to relieve the dryness which attaches to a 

description of facts in which there must of necessity be much 

similarity. The work is well printed on good paper. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Publishers tn sending books for review will kindly oblige 
by stating the price.) 
From Mr. JOHN MuRRAY. 
The Jacobean Poets. By Edmund Gosse, Hon. M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. (University Extension 
Manuals. ) 


From Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN, AND Co. 

The Elements of English Constitutional History, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By F. C. Montague, M.A., Professor of History, University 
College, London; late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
3s. 6d. 

From G. P. PurNnam’s Sons. 

Henry of Navarre, and the Huguenots in France. By 
P. F. Willert, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
5s. (Heroes of the Nations Series.) 


From the UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE PRESS. 
The Elements of Coordinate Geometry. art I. (The 
Right Line and Circle). By William Briggs, B.A., LL.B., 
F.C.S., and G. H. Bryan, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Vergil: Aeneid, Book V. Edited by A. H. Allcroft, 
M.A. Oxon., and W. F. Mason, M.A. Lond, 1s. 6d. 


LENT TERM COURSES—LONDON. 
—— 

[Zach Course consists of ten weekly Lectures, except where 
specified otherwise as of twelve. The date given ts that of the 
opening Lecture. The fee first named in each case ts that 
ordinarily charged for a Course ticket ; the others indicate 
the charges made to Teachers, Artisans, and others. Full 
particulars on these and all other points (for the reduced fees 
are not in every case given) may be obtained from the Local 
Secretaries, whose names and addi esses are appended. | 


Central Courses (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C.) 
—(1) Some Types of Animal Life ; ¥. E. Beddard, M.A., 
F.R.5., “Monday, 8." Jan. 15._.5s:* 
(2) Dante's ** Inferno” ; Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
ivesdaven Sams janen LOameosr 


% 


Battersea (Polytechnic Institute) — 7he French Revolution ; 
A.J. Grant, M.A. Thursday, 8. Feb. 8. 4s. 
Beckenham (Public Hall)—Recent Discovertes with the Tele- 
scope and Spectroscope ; A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Thursday, 

8. Jan. 18. 7s. 6d.—3s. 9d.—Is. 

Bermondsey (Bermondsey Settlement, Farncombe Street, 
Jamaica Road, S.E.)—The English Citizen, Past and 
Present (Part II); Graham Wallas, M.A. Monday, 
Sr 5 Ae Owes: 


Birkbeck Institution (Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C.)—Currency, Banking, the Foreign Exchanges, and 
Taxation (12 Lectures); G. Armitage Smith, M.A. 
Friday, 7.30. Jan. 5. 3s. 6d.—2s. 6d. 

Blackheath (Art Club)—Social and Industrial England s ‘nce 
1750; J. H. Rose, M.A. Tuesday, 8.30. Jan. 16. 
tos. 6d. (three for 25s.). 

Bromley (Parish Room, East Street)—(1) Dante’s ‘* Inferno” ; 
Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. Thursday, 3. Jan. 25. 
tos. (three of a family, 25s.). 

(2) Dante; Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. Thursday, 
8. Jan. 25. 5s. (three of a family, 10s. 6d.). 

Bushey Heath (Caldecote Towers)—Zhe Age of Byron and 
Wordsworth; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Thursday, 3.30 
(Class at 2.45). Feb. 8. 21s. (two of a family, 30s.; 
three, 45s. ). 

Canning Town—/7de under West Ham. 

Chelsea (Town Hall)—(1) Zhe Poetry of Robert Browning ; 
J. Churton Collins, M.A. Tuesday, 8.15. Feb. 6. 
5s.—2s. 6d. 

(2) Greek History from Pericles to Demosthenes ; J. W. 
Headlam, M.A. Thursday, 3. Jan. 18. 20s.—10s. 

City of London College (White Street, Moorfields, E.C.)— 
Currency, Banking, the Foreign Exchanges, and Taxa- 
tion (12 Lectures) ; G. Armitage Smith, M.A. Monday, 
ame atl Ose ss: Od: 

Croydon (Public Hall)—(1) 7ke Geology and Scenery of the 
Alps; Miss Maria Ogilvie, D.Sc. Monday, 7.45. 
Feb. 26. 15s. (two for 21s.) 

(2) Spenser and other Elizabethan Poets ; ¥. S. Boas, 
M.A. Thursday, 3.45. Jan. 25. 15s. (two for 21s.) 


* Tickets at the reduced charge of 2s. 6d. can be obtained (a) 
by Teachers, (b) by Students who have attended a Course of 
Lectures at any Centre, other than Gresham College, within the 
past year 77 a kindred subject, and desire to qualify, or to com- 
plete their qualification, for a Sessional Certificate. 

Any dond fide Student who is the holder of a ticket for a 
Course of Lectures at one of the Society’s Centres for the 
current Term can obtain a ticket for either of these Courses, /ree, 
or ata reduced fee, according to the following conditions :—if 
the local fee is 5s. or upwards, the Student is entitled to a free 
ticket to one of the Central Courses. If the local fee is less than 
5s., the Student will be required to pay the difference between 
that sum and §s. (or, in the case of a Teacher, 2s. 6d.). The 
application, made on a form provided for that purpose, and to be 
obtained from the Local Secretary of the Student’s Centre, must 
be sent, countersigned by the Local Secretary, and accompanied 
by stamped addressed envelope, to the Secretary of the Society, 
R. D. Roberts, M.A., 0.Sc., University Extension Office, 
Charterhouse, E.C. 
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Ealing (Prince’s Room, Victoria Hall)—Studtes in Mediaeval 
and Renaissance Literature ; F. S. Boas, M.A. Thurs- 
day, 8. Jan. 25. 10s. 

Enfield (Lecture Hall, Chase Side)—T7he French Revolution ; 
E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. Tuesday, 8. Jan. 9. 3s. 6d. 

Essex Hall (Essex Street, Strand, W.C.)—Greek Ethics ; J. H. 
Muirhead, M.A. Thursday, 8. Jan. 11. Is. 

Finchley (Presbyterian Lecture Hall, Ballard’s Lane, Church 
End) —aAstvonomy; J. D, McClure, M.A., LL.M. Thurs- 
day, 8 (Class at 7.15). Jan. 18. 5s. 

Forest Gate— ie under West Ham. 

Greenwich (St. Alfege Parish Room)—J/atthew Arnold and 
Tennyson; F. S. Boas, M.A. Monday, 8. Jan. 15. 
5s.-—-2s. 6d. 

Hammersmith (Ravenscourt Gymnasium, Weltje Road) — 
The French Revolution ; A. J. Grant, M.A. Monday, 
8. Jan. 29. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

Hampstead (St. Peter's Lecture Hall, Belsize Square, South 
Hampstead)—Art and Social Life in Anctent Greece ; 
Owen Seaman, M.A. Wednesday, 3. Jan. 10. 21s. 
—Ss. 

Highgate (Literary and Scientific Institution, South Grove)— 
England under the First Two Stuarts; S. ®. Gardiner, 
Mas Wile. Wednesday, = 3. mi all. at jimh Os.prOC sam 
7s. 6d. 


Lewisham (Court Hill Schoolroom)—7he History of London; 
DT. Be Hobson, M.A.~ Friday, $. Jian: 26. \5s. 


Limehouse— /7de under Toynbee. 

Marylebone (Bedford College, York Place, Baker Street, W.) 
—The Homeric Age ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Thurs- 
day, 8.30. Feb. 8 ros. 6d.—5s.—3s. 6d. 

Morley College (Waterloo Bridge Road, S.E.)—Zhe English 
Citizen, Past and Present (Part II); Graham Wallas, 
M.A. Wednesday, 8. Jan. 10. Is. 6d.—Is. 


North Hackney (Assembly Rooms, Defoe Road, Stoke 
Newington, N.)—J/ndian Architecture ; WR. W. Frazer, 
B.A., LL.B. Monday, 8. Jan. 29. 10s. 6d. (three of 
a family, 27s. )—5s. 

Notting Hill (High School, Norland Square, W.)—(1) 
Recent Discoveries with the Telescope and Spectroscope ; 
A. H. Fison, D.Sc. . Friday, 8. Jan. 19. 7s. 6d.—5s. 

(2) Dante’s “‘ Inferno” ; Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Tuesday, 4.30. Jan. 16. 7s. 6d. 

Paddington (Queen’s Road Baths, Bayswater)—Zhe Age of 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Gibbon, and Burke; J. Churton 
Collins, M.A. Monday, 3.30. Feb. 12. 21s. (three 
of a family, 45s.)—1I0s. 6d. 

Poplar— /de under Toynbee. 

St. Luke’s (Central Foundation Schools, Cowper Street, City 
Road, E.C.)—(1) Zhe History of Industry and Com- 
merce ; G. Armitage Smith, M.A. Thursday, 8.15. Jan. 
Ld spLenee: 

(2) Zhe Chemistry of Arts and Manufactures (Part I.); 
W. Popplewell Bloxam, B.Sc. Saturday, 8.15. Jan. 
205, ree, 

St. Olave’s and St. John’s (116, Tooley St., S.E.)—Some 
Modern Applications of Electricity and Magnetism; J. 
W. Waghorn, D.Sc. Thursday, 8. Jan. 18. Is. 6d. 
(1s. to inhabitants of the two parishes). 


Streatham (High School Hall)—7he French Revolution ; E. 


L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. Wednesday, 3.30. 
1os. 6d. (three of a family, 25s. )—5s. 3d. 


ania 7 


Sutton (High School for Girls, Cheam Road)—Scenery and 
Geology; W. W. Watts, M.A., F.G.S. Monday, 8 
(Classiat 7.30), “Jan.122, 15s.—ros, 6d: 

Toynbee— 

Limehouse (Town Hall)—(1) Soctal and Industrial Eng- 
land since 1750; J. H. Rose, M.A. Wednesday, 8. 
ane 17." 1st 

(2) The Geology of the British Isles; F¥. W. Rudler, 
inG..o. VLiday, o:) sane lO. sis. 

Poplar (George Green Schools)—Soctal and Economic 
Problems; G. Armitage Smith, M.A. Tuesday, 8. 
Jan. 16. 6d. 

Whitechapel (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.) 
—(1) Recent Discoveries with the Telescope and Spec- 
troscope; A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Monday, 8. Jan. 15. 
5s.—Is. : 


| 


(2) Shakspere and his Time (Part II.) ; T. Gregory 
Foster, B.A., Ph.D. Tuesday, 8. Jan. 9. 5s.—Is. 

(3) Anghsh History, 1633-1649 ; S. R. Gardiner, 
LL.D. Wednesday, 8. Jan. 10. 5s.—Is. 

(4) Zhe Senses and Nervous System; YE. A. 
Parkyn, M.A. Wednesday, 8. Jan. 10. 5s.—Is. 

(5) Greek History from Pericles to Demosthenes; 
J. W. Headlam, M.A. Friday,8. Jan. 12. 5.—Is. 

University Hall (Gordon Square, W.C.)—(1) Zhe Theory of 
Sharing (Part II.); Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. Mon- 
day, 8. Jan. 15. 5s.—Is. 

(2) Plato’s ‘‘ Republic” ; Bernard Bosanquet, M.A., 
LL.D. Wednesday, 8. Jan. 17. 5s.—1Is. 

Upper Holloway (Free Library, Highgate Hill, N.)—7Z7he 
Making of the Continental Nations, 1870—18S80; J. H. 
Rose, M.A. Monday, 8.30 (Class ai 7.45). Jan. 22. 
SSIS; 

Watford (Public Library)—7k%e Literature of the Cavaliers 
and the Puritans; F. S. Boas, M.A. Wednesday, 4.15. 
Jan 17. 10s. 6d.—2s. 6d. 

West Ham— 

Canning Town (Mansfield Hall, Barking Road, E.)— 
The Chemistry of Health; W. Popplewell Bloxam, 
B.Sc. Thursday, 8 (Class at 7.30). Jan. 11. Free. 

Forest Gate (Emmanuel Institute)—7he Physiology of 

Digestion and Nutrition; W. North, M.A. Fri- 
day, 8. Jan. 12. Free. 

Stratford (Town Hall)—7he Chemistry of Arts and Ma- 

niutfactures (Part II.) ; Professor Vivian B. Lewes. 
Tuesday, 8. Jan. 16. Free. 

Whitechapel— V7de under Toynbee. 

Wholesale Co-operative Society (99, 
Whitechapel, E.)—Zhe English Citizen, Past and 
Present (Part II.) ; Graham Wallas, M.A. Saturday, 4. 
Jan. 13. 2s. 6d. (free to Members of Industrial Co- 
operative Societies). 

Wimbledon (Lecture Hall)—Greek History and Culture (12 
Lectures) ; Miss Emily Penrose. Thursday, 3. Feb. 1 
(continued from Michaelmas Term). 10s,—Ss. 

Woolwich (Town Hall, William Street)—(1) 7he Chemistry 
of Air and Water; W. Popplewell Bloxam, B.Sc. 
Monday, § (Class at 7.30). Jan. 15. 3s. 6d. (for both 
Courses, 5s.) 

(2) A Century of Revolutionary Energy; E. L. S. 

Horsburgh, B.A. Wednesday, 8. Jan. 17. 3s. 6d. 

(for both Courses, 5s.) 


Leman Street, 


Courses held under the auspices of the Technical 
Education Board of the London County Council. 
Deptford (Sayes-Court Hall)—Zhe Chemistry of Air, Fire, 
and Water; Professor Vivian B. Lewes. Thursday, 8. 

Jan. 25. Free by ticket. : 

Fulham (Town Hall)—7zke Chemistry of Air, Fire, and Water; 
Professor Vivian B. Lewes. Friday, 8. Jan. 19. Free 
by ticket. 

Poplar (Town Hall)— The Chemistry of Air, Fire, and Water; 
Professor Vivian B. Lewes. Wednesday, 8. Jan 31. 
Free by ticket. 

Wandsworth (Town Hall)—Z%e Chemistry of Air, Fire, and 
Water; Professor Vivian B. Lewes. Saturday, 8. Jan. 
13. Free by ticket. 


Classes for the study of the Greek language have been 
arranged in the following districts :—Chelsea, Clapham, Hamp- 
stead, Kensington, Marylebone, Richmend. Information may 
be obtained as to conditions, &c., on application to the Central 
Office of the Society, Charterhouse, E.C. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LOCAL SECRE- 
TARIES OF LONDON CENTRES. 


Central Courses (Gresham Co'lege)—THE SECRETARY, University Extensicn 
Office, Charterhouse, E.C. Class Secretaries: Science—J. FLInt, 
University Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C.; Literature—E. H. 
FEDARB, St. Margaret’s Schools, New Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Anerley—Mrs. Latuam, Enderley, Burghill Road, Sydenham, S.E. 

Barnet—HERpeERrT W. Fison,1 Marriott Road, High Barnet ; Mrs. Morse, 
Lawn House, High Barnet. 

Battersea—H. GENocuio, 101, Ashbury Road, S.W.; J. Harwoop, 4, 
Brynmaer Road, S. 
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Beckenham—HILTon SKINNER, Waylands, The Knoll, Beckenham. 

Bermoadsey—Rev. J. Scorr LioGert, M.A., Bermondsey Settlement, 
Farncombe Street, Jamaica Road, S.E. 

Birkbeck Institution—W. H. ConGRrEVE, Sec., Birkbeck Institution, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lan>, E.C.; Class Secretary—Prrcy E. BARTon, 
253, Chantry Read, Beixton. 

Blackheath— Mrs. BENN, 40, Shooters Hill Road, Blackheath. 

Brixton—CHARLES BLACKSHAW, 36, Chantry Road, Brixton, S.W. 

Bromley, Kent—H. C. Bonn, M.A., Bromlev Paik School, Bromley, Kent. 

Bushey Heath— Miss GRIFFITHS, Caldecote Towers, Bushey Heath, Herts. 


Camden Road—Miss Nora Mitwan, The Governor's House, Holloway 
Prison, Camden Road, N. 

Canning lown—lV7de under West Ham Town Council. 

Chelsea—R. G. Tatton, M.A., 29, Cadogan Terrace, S.W. 

Chingford—Rev. W. T. Dyne, 6, Queen’s Grove Road, Chingford ; W. 
Cornish, 1, Warren Road, Chingford. 

City of London College—D. SavaGr, City of London College, White 
Street, Moorfields, E.C.; Class Secretary—--W. S. Moss, 44, Spencer 
Road, Herne Hill. 

City of London Y.M.C.A.—Roserr Burn, City of London Y.M.C.A., 186, 
Aldersgate Street, E.C. 

Crouch End—Cuaries Gre ARD, North View, Shepherd’s Hill Road, N. 

Croydon—H. KraTLey Moore, B.A: B; Mus., Adelaide Lodge, Addis: 
come, Croydon; J,S. Smitu, B.A., <5 Warham Road, Croydon. 


Deptford—W. T. Hunvr, 465, New Cross Road, S.E. 


Ealing—Miss Jackson, Fulbrook House, Grange Road, Ealing, W. 

Edmonton—R. H. SHEARMAN, 44, Stanley Road, Lower Edmonton. 

Egham—Dr. Scuticu, Coopers Hill, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

Enfield—W. S. RipEwoop, Grammar School, Enfield. 

Epsom— Miss PartripGe, Ashstead, Epsom. 

Essex Hall—Miss BripGMAN, 23, Montague Street, Russell Square, W.C. 

Finchley— Miss CHATER, Saxonhurst, Etchingham Park, N. 

Forest Gate—l/de under West Ham Town Council. 

Friern Barnet and New Southgate—E. H. PritcHarp, 6, Bellevue Road, 
New Southgate. 

Fulham—Henry Burns, Free Library, Fulham. 

Greenwich—ARTHUR SHERMAN, 8, The Circus, Greenwich. 

Hackney—Miss MtaLt, 235 Richmond Road, Hackney, N.E. 

Hammersmith—Miss #. DE W. Lr PaGe, 44, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, W. : 
Miss BLatcu, 34, Blandford Road, Bedford Park, W. 

Hampstead—Miss Maup SynGg, 1, Daleham Gardens, South Hampstead, 
N.W. 

Hampton Court—Lady Girrorp, The Palace, Hampton Court ; 
Wacpo.e, The Pala‘e, Hampton Court. 

Harrow—Mrs. BUSHELL, Harrow. 

Highbury and Canonbury—Mrs. 
bury, N. 

Highgate— Mrs. Hammonp, 18, Dickenson Road, Crouch Hill, N. 

Hornsey—JoHN Wattis Mason, M.D., Rydal Mount, Albany Road, 
Stroud Green, N. 


Kensal Green—J. Mui ! riv.u, The Manor House, Kensal Green. 


Lewisham—E. C. SINKLER, 55, Clareadon Road, Lewisham, S.E. 
Limehouse—/?de under Toynbee. 


Lady 


P. Hickson, 6, Petherton Road, High- 


Marylebone—Miss ELizABETH REEs, 
N.W.; Miss Atice Browne, 27, 
Square. W. 

Morley College—Miss Cons, Morley College, Waterloo Bridge Road, S.E. 
Class Secretary—JAMEs S. CLouGH, 34, Crawshay Road, North Brixton. 


North Hackney—Miss Viney, 74, Manor Road, Stoke Newington, N. 
Notting Hill—Miss Lawper, 36, Campden Hill Gardens, W. 


Paddington—Miss Constance Moore, Holy Trinity Vicarage, Padding- 
ton, W. 

Poplar—I 7de under per nbee. 

Potter's Bar—Miss M. E. Goopati, Mowbray Lodge, Potter’s Bar. 


St. Luke’s—S. W. Preston, S'. Luke’s Vestry Hall, City Road, E.C. 

St. Olave’s and St. John’ s—H. Datias Epw ARDS, St. Olave's Rectory, 
Southwark, S.E. 

Shoreditch--G. J. PROTHEROE, 20, Grange Street, Shoreditch, N. 

South Horn-ey—H. J. THROWER, 38, Brownswood Road. South Hornsey, N. 

South Lambeth—Mrs. Ro.L_er, The Grange, Clapham Common, S.W. 

Stamford Hill—H. Orro fHomas, Gothic House, Stamford Hill, N. 

Stratford—l’7de under West Ham Town Council. 

Strestham—Mrs. THoMAs GaBxleLt, Elmstead, Le’'gham Court Road, 
Streatham. 

Sutton— Ff rank MeEap, Devon Lodge, Grove Road, Sutton, Surrey ; 
EpirH Bawrreé, Brambleacres, Sutton, Surrey. 


Stafford House, Finchley Road, 
Queen Anne Street, Cavendish 


Miss 


Tooting—A. H. AnpErson, Maitland House, Longley Road, Tooting. 
Tottenham— 
Toynbee— 
Limehouse—W. G. ve Burcu, B.A., Toy nbee Hall, 28, Commer- 
cial Street, E. 
Poplar—/or Economics Course, W. G. DE Burcu, B.A., Toynbee 
Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E ; for Chemistry Course, G.H. 
Forpb, 150, St. Leonard’s Road, Bromley, E.; ConrBEEr, 21, 
Canton Street, Poplar, E. 
Whitechapel—The Hon. Src., University Extensioa Committee, 
Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E. 


University Hall—The Warpben, University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C. 
Upper Holloway—F. Tremain, 28, St. John’s Road, Upper Holloway, N. 


Wandsworth—C. T. Davis, Free Library, Wandsworth. 
Watford—W. Lerarp Smiru, The Riffel, Clarendon Road, Watford. 
West Ham—F rep. E. Hit.eary, LL.D., Town Hall, West Ham, E. 
Canning Town—Joun Sr. Joun, Holy Trinity Schools, Barking 
Road, Canninz Town, E. 
Forest Gate—I. LovEGROVE, 45, Hamfrith Road, Stratford, E.; 
Epwin C. STIMSON, 22, Atherton Road, Forest Gate, E. 
Stratford—J. LoveGrove, 45, Hamfrith Road, Stratford, E., 
Epwin C. Stimson, 22, Atherton Road, Forest Gate, E. 
Weybridge—Miss AGnEs T. GarDINER, Heath Field, Weybridge. 
Whitechapel—Vzde under Toynbee. 
Wholesale Co-operative Society—Miss MAry Spooner, 17, Girdler’s Road, 
West Kensington, W. 
Wimbledon—Miss E. Grensipve, Oakfield, Copse Hill, Wimbledon, S.W. 
Woolwich—A. Ex is, 187, Eglinton Road, Plumstead ; BS Dippen, The 
Polytechnic, Woolwich. 


CERTIFICATE AWARDS—LONDON. 


SSS eee 


MICHAELMAS TERM, 


1893. 


Since our last issue Reports have been received for the following 


Centres. 


The list is now complete. 


{*,* Only those Candidates are admitted to the Examination for 
Certificates who have satisfied the Lecturer in the weekly 


work. 


Those who are recommended for special distinc- 


tion jointly by the Lecturer on the result of the weekly 
work, and by the Examiner on the result of the Examina- 
tion, are marked with an asterisk (*).] 


All the Names are in Alphabetical Order. 
[Zhe first number at the head of each List shows the average 
attendance at the Lectures, the second number the average atten- 
dance at the Classes, and the third the average number of weekly 


papers received by the Lecturer. 
twelve Lectures. | 


The Courses were all of ten or 


CENTRAL COURSE—GRESHAM COLLEGE. 


PLanT LIFE. 
55 41 21 
E. A, Parkyn, M.A., Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 


Allen, Florence Minnie 
Baily, Eveline L. 
Bumsted, Catherine E. 

¥% Charlesworth, Edith A. 

* Charlesworth, Kate 
Davis, William H. 

% Fedarb, Sophie M. 
Fuller, William 

¥% Green, Netta 
Grew, Elizabeth R. 
Halford, Jeannette 
Oakes, Walter 
Philipp, Ida E. 

% Rawlings, Jane M. 
Rees, Essie Roberta 
Robinson, Frederick W. 
Sambrook, Jeannie B. 


DANTE. 
98 48 cy 
Philip H, Wicksteed, M.A., 
London, 


Ascroft, Eleanor 
Barker, May H. 

% Craighead, Anne K. 
Cuthbert-Gundry, Norah 
Fisher, Mercy 
Hall, Blanche Hall 

% Morris, C. Rex 
Pulsford, Flore-ce Edith 
Ridd, Lottie May 

% Rope, Ellen M. 
Slade, Eliza 
Townsend, Maud Greville 
Webber, Maud E. 

% Webster, Jeannie L. 


BARNET. 
LEADERS IN ELIZABETHAN 
LITERATURE. 

58 34 [2 


J. Churton Collins, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford. 

Benecke, Else C. M. 
Benccke, Margaret 

¥% Boldero, Maude M. 

* Chapman, Jeannie 
Elliott, Dorothy 
Matthews, Ethel M. 
Morgan-Harvey, M. Edith 
Warren, Catherine J. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF HEALTH. 


51 35 II 
W. Popplewell Bloxam, B.Sc., 
London. 


Cunningham, Keith A. 
Geary, Joseph 
Gilbertson, Alfred 
King, Constance 
Parker, Walter A. 

% Pitson, Annie J. 
Roffey, Emma 

% Widdicombe, Winifred 


BECKENHAM. 
THE SOLAR SYSTEM, 


109 39 II 
Alfred H. Fison, D.Sc., London, 


Allfrey, Beatrice E. 
Allfrey, Vera M. 
% Berridge, Emily M. 
% Draper, Edward D. 
Ford, Agnes 
Ford, Angel 
Skinner, Emily C. 
Skinner, Hilton 


BERMONDSEY. 
Tue ENG isu CirizeEN—Past AND 
PRESENT (PAnT 1.). 
72 14 6 
Graham Wallas, M.A., Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 


Chambers, Elizabeth 
Stanton, Ruth 
Stratford, Rose H. 
Stratford, William V. 


BIRKBECK INSTITUTION. 


‘Tue PrRopuCcTION AND DiIstTRI- 
BUTION OF WEALTH. 


60 53 25 
G, Armitage Smith, M.A., Univer- 
sity and King’s Colleges, London. 


Banson, Charles E. 
Chap ran, John S. 

¥% Cole, John R. 
Co'lins, James W. 
Craswell, Charles W. 
Davies, John M. 
Ferguson, Peter 

% Ferguson, Walter E. 
Heanley, Katharine 
Henson, Gertrude 
Howard, Charles S. G. 
Kerr, Henry 8S. 

% Maddan, James G. 
Matthews, Jessica 
Moran, David P. 

% O'Connell, Philip M. 
Pool, Augustus F. 
Ryall, Herbert E. 
Shepherd, George E. 

¥%Smith, Sydney Armitage 
Turnbull, Thomas C. 
Williams, Cuthbert S. 


BROMLEY. 
THE Earru. 

105 57 13 

FF. W. Rudler, F.G.S. 
Green, Louie Margaret 

¥% Hollway, Isabella C. 

% Newman, Jessie 
Nicho'son, Edith M. 
Pennycuick, Grace 
Powell-Jones, Mabel 

¥%Scobell, Rose E. 

% Strong, Henry E. 

Vigers, Edgar 
Western, Geraldine M. 


Dante. 
71 36 14 
Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A., 
London. 


Bryer, Florence 
Bryer, Marie 

¥Colvill, Helen H. 

% Donkin, Edith 

% Howard, Susan E. 

% Mitchell, Catherine B. 
Whittington, Rosetta E. 
Wright, Julia J. 
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CAMDEN ROAD. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


oe as, 
John H. Rose, M.A., Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 


% Baldry, Blanche. 

% Elcum, H. Jennie 
Gammell, Edith M. 
Hodgs in, M. Agnes 
Hodgson, May 

% Milman, Nora 
Sutton, Elizabeth 


CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE. 


Tue P.opucTION AND DistTRI- 
BUTION OF WEALTH. 


63 48 31 


G. Armitage Smith, M.A., Univer- 


sity and King’s Colleges, London. 
¥% Algar, Charles D. 
Burgess, John 
Cade, Ralph M. 
Caulcutt, John 
Comfort, Gilbert R. 
Crump, Rhoda 
Doyle, Denis 
Doyle, Patiick J. 
Gilbert, Robert P. 
Jreland, Leslie J. 
Kohnstamm, Alfred 
%Lawre ce, Charles E, 
Longdon, Herbert G 
Longley, Harry W. 
Merzbach, Edward 
¥% Morgan, Robert I. 
Partner, Austin 
Priske, William 
Perry, Stephen E. 
¥ Rae, John 
Rocke, Walter P. 
Roskruge, Arthur P. 
¥% Stonestreet, George W. 
Struthers. James B. 
Sturgess, Randolf J. 
Sutherland, William 
Tippet, Livingstone 
Waters, Edgar 
Wagner, Ernest 
Webb, Clarence 


CITY OF LONDON Y.M.C.A, 


Tue CHEMISTRY OF AIR AND 
WATER. 


16 6 2 
W. Popplewell Bloxam, B.Sc., 
London, 


Harwood, Alfred F. 
Rickwood, William 


CROYDON. 
Tue AGE OF CHAUCER. 


48 30 10 


J. Churton Collins, M.A., Balliol 


College, Oxford. 


* Ainger, William Daws-n 
Becker, Luise 
Cazalet, Charlotte Travers 
Fletcher, Minnie Frances 
% Nixon, Mary Bell 


ESSEX HALL. 


THE TH°oRY OF SHARING. 


35 20 3 
Philip H, Wicksteced, M.A., 
London, 


Barratt. James 
Dawson, Arthur L. 


EPSOM. 


Tue LITERATURE OF THE 
CAVALIERS AND PURITANS. 


66 20 8 
F. S. Boas, M.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford. 


Partridge, Sophia S. 
Phillips, Lucy E. 
Smith, Olive S. 
Taylor, Louisa M. 
Wigram, Eirene 
Wigram, Hilda 


GREENWICH. 


Tue LITERATURE OF THE 
CAVALIERS AND PURITANS. 


61 17 3 
I. S. Boas, M.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford. 


Cassels, Bertha C. 
Hainwo: th, Gertrude J. 
Uphill, Jessie H. 


HACKNEY. 


THE AGE OF JOHNSON, GOLDSMITH, 
GIBBON, AND BURKE. 


78 35 8 
J. Churton Collins, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford. 


Binet, Philip 
Johnson, Florence 
Leighton, M. Mary T. 
% Letts, Hilda 
% Muirhead, Edith C. 


HAMPSTEAD. 


LEADERS IN ELIZABETHAN 
LiTERATURE. 


80 46 24 
J. Churton Collins, M.A., Balliol | 
College, Oxford. 


Abrahams, Annie E. 
Abram, Annie 
Abram, Katie L. 

% Browne, Alice 
Butterfield, Ethel 
Gervis, Nellie M. 
Flavell, Edith M. 
Head, Ina 
Holland, Catharine R. 
Morris, Mildred E. 
Olding, Charlotte A. 

% Parker, Ada C. 
Simmons, B. Evelyn 
Simmons, Lilian M. | 

¥ Synge, Maud C. 

% Trewby, Alice 
Willert, Martha 


HIGHGATE. 


Great NOVEL'STS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


65 34 8 
John A. Hobson, M.A., Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 
Braden, Edith 
Hart, Ethel 
Makkink, Louise S. 
Nalder, Katherine H. 


Playne, Lina 
¥% Ryland, Grace 


HORNSEY. 
THe CHEMISTRY OF EverRy-Day | 
LIFE. 
#59 7° « 39 


Professor Vivian Bb. Lewes, Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich. 


Allward, Montague James 
Blake, Thomas O. 

¥% Boyle, Florence 
Bruce, Louisa 
Dothie, John Herbert 
Edwa-ds, Elsie 
Edwards, John R. 
Eviso1, Constance E. 
Fisher, Frederick F. 
Francis, Mabel I. 
Grout, John E. 
Hall, Herbert William 
Hirst, Henry 
Janson, Annie E. 

% Lane, Herbert 
Lees, Frank Scott 
Merrill, Charles 
Naldred, Allen 

% Ottaway, Lucy 


* Ottaway, May 
Pyke, Ernest W. 
Roper, Alfred E. 
Smith, Richard W. 
Stuart, Alfred D. 
Stuart, Herbert J. 
Stuart, Mary L. 
Wadsworth, Thomas A. 
Worthington, Alfred 


LEWISHAM. 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
170 50 22 
Arnold Mitchell, A.RIB.A. 


Adam, Amy Blanche 
Bradford, Elsie A. 
Brookes, Joseph William 
Collyer, Ernest Augustus 
Davis, Gertrude 
Davis, Harold 
Hayter, Ethel E. Randa'l 
Papworth, Ida Baily 
Price, Emily Annie 
Read, Florence Hilea 
Smith, Norah Pendrell 
Staines, Elsie 

% Vercoe, Arthur William 

¥*von Berg, Alice 

* Walker, Ella B. 
Wright, Walter Brereton 


MORLEY COLLEGE. 


THE ENGLISH C1TIZzEN—PasT AND 
PRESENT (ParT I.). 
56 53 12 
Graham Wallas, M.A., Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 
Allen, Evelyn 
Clough, Charles A. 
Clough, Joseph 
Fowler, Annie 
* Hartley, Edward J. 
Sparkhall, John G. 
* Smith, William H. 


NORTH HACKNEY. 


EnG.iisit ARCHITECTURE. 
99 33 15 
Arnold Mitchell, A.RA.B.A. 


Bagoust, Florence 
Brown, Ethel M. 
Burnett, Jessie S. 

¥* Cooke, Emily 
Cox, Nellie 

¥% Newton, Isabel A. 
Read, E. Ruth 
Rennie, James 

* Wa'dram, Beatrice A. 


NOTTING HILL. 


DANTE. 
142 78 23 
Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
London. 


Adams, May G. 
Batten, Katharine R. 
Beard-King, Sara 
Bedford, Marion C. 
Cramp, Beatrice 
¥% Cruickshank, Alice M. 
¥% Cruickshank, John W. 
¥% Deacon, Edith K. 
Dingle, Mary 
Fletcher, Maria 
¥% Hall, Frances 
Jaffé, Dora 
King, Marianne 
Pantin, May 
Rose, Ann 
Russell, Elizabe'h 
Traill-Christie, Olive W. 
Wilkinson, Gertrude 
Wotherspoon, Julie 
THE SOLAR SysTEM. 
101 335 & 20 
Alfred H. Fison, D.Sc., London. 
Adams, May G. 
% Attwater, Gertrude 
Bathurst, Edith 
Blunt, Emily S.” 
* Browne, Alice G. 
Davis, Eleanor B. 
Davis, Elizabeth C. 
% James, Lucie 
Ramsey, Robert W. 
Redgrave, Evelyn 
Wood, Walter D. 


ST. LUKE'S. 


THE PRODUCTION AND DistRIBU- 
TION OF WEALTH. 


40 30 8 
G. Armitage Smith, M.A., Univer- 
sity and King’s Colleges, London. 


Halls, Nathaniel G. J. 
Nichols, Robert 


% Patch, Kathleen G. 
Stokes, Charles Jobn 
Walker, Jobn 


SHOREDITCH. 


THe CHEMISTRY OF AiR, FIRE, 
AND WATER. 


650 300 70 


Professor Vivian B. Lewes, Royal 

Naval College, Greenwich, 

Abercrombie, William H. E. 

Bassett, Ernest H. 

Bond, Arthur 

Bowring, George 

Brown, Louis 

Burgess, William 

Butler, Herbert A. 

Chapman, Thomas 

Cummings, Richard 

% Wark, Sidney T. E. 
Douse, Leonard R. 
Ellerby, Alwyn Q, 
Eves, William J. D. 
Ford, Albert S. 
Fossey, Jesse 
Gray, Amos G, 

Hearn, Walter 
Higgins, Gustavus 
Higgins, Horatio 
Holdom, Joseph F. 
Hussey, James 

Jones, Alfred A. 
Kerridge, Arthur 
Mackenzie, William G. 

¥* Malcolm, Robert M. 
Marder, William J. 
McDonald, William E. 
Monk, Arthur 

¥% Monk, Frank S. 

% Pendergrass, Charles 
Perrin, Alfred T. 
Ranwell, Emma E. 

* Richards, Claude W. H. 

* Rickett, Walter 
Roberts, William J. 
Rogers, Gertrude M. 
Ross, James 
Rowley, George 
Selway, Waiter E. 
Singer, William H. 
Steele, Walter T. 
Tourell, Albert 
Van Mentz, Sydney 
Warry, William 
Wood, John 


SOUTH HORNSEY. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF OUR ARTS AND 
MANUFACTURES (ParT t.). 

58 27 15 
Professor Vivian B. Lewes, Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich. 

Emery, William 
Feesey, Vincent 

* Hatfield, William 

* McDonald, Henry W. 
Richards, Henry G, 
Smith, Ernest G. 
Stokes, Alfred J. 
Thrower, Harry S. 
Tipping, Albert 


STREATHAM. 


STUDIES FROM THE EIGHTEENTH 
CEn TURY. 
69 35 17 
£. LL. S. Horsburgh, B.A., Queen's 
College, Oxford. A 
Bastard, Bertha 
Carter, Ada F. 
Cooper, Elma B. 
% Dawson, Edith M. 
Foote, Grace D. 
Huntington, Arabella 
Leaf, Marian 
Lyle, M. Alicia 
Phillips, Louisa 


TOYNBEE (LIMEHOUSE). 


THE GROWTH oF Democracy IN 
ENGLAND, 1789-1850. 


56 20 4 
E.L.S. Horsburgh, B.A., Queen's 
College, Oxford. 


Browning, Ada 
Eamonson, Ruth 
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UNIVERSITY HALL. 
Tue THEORY OF SHARING. 


(Afternoon) II 10 4 
(Evening) 21 20 G 
Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A., 
London. 


Burroughs, Benjamin P. 
¥% Carey, Emily J. 
Crosoer, George 
¥ Norton, Edward 
Simmons, E. Mary 
Williams, Thomas C. 


PLaTo (WITH THE ‘‘ REPUBLIC”). 
31 25 3 
Bernard Bosanquet, M.A., LL.D., 
University College, Oxford. 

Kensett, Frances 


WEST HAM (CANNING TOWN). 
HYGIENE. 
140 30 29 
E. Drummond, M.D., Edinburgh ; 
D.P.H., Cambridge. 


Bagshaw, Allen 
Baker, William T. 
Banks, Joseph G. 
Carter, Ernest W. 
Coram, Abraham T. 
Davies, Florence M. 
Davies, Maud E. 

%* Gibbs, Percy R. 
Harsent, Henry 
High, Joseph W. 
Kinch, Alfred 
Kinch, Thom-s E. 
Last, George W. 
Living, Charles 
Mills, Arthur H. 
Mills, Edith 
New and, Madeline 
Pedlar, William C. 

¥% Perrin, William J. 
Pert, Charles 
Wickens, Arthur E. 

% Young, Herbert C. 


WEST HAM (FOREST GATE). 
HYGIENE. 
250 150 52 


&, Drummond, M.D., Edinburgh; 
D.P.H., Cambridge. 


Allard, Alfred 

“Atkins, Mary 
Barnes, William Robert 

% Beckett, Christopher 
Bennett, E. Margaret 
Bignell, Archibald 
Billing, Alice S. 
3rown, Eleanor L. 

* Crocker, Thomas W. 
Croker, Alice E. 
Dyne, Charles Avis 
Finch, Edwin 
Friend, Ellen 
Goodwyn, Robert 
Gundry, Albert E. 

% Haines, Ernest H. 

¥% Hambrook, Nicholas C. 
Holmes, Louisa 
Jamrach, A ice 
Lambert, Walter S. 
Letch, Albert G. 
Letch, Alice J. 

¥% Macmillan. Elizabeth B. 

¥% Marsh, Mabel A. 
Mellish, Harriet 
Mills, Charles G. 
Palener, Henry W. 

¥% Parsons, Charles W. 
Philpot, Thomas 
Rae; John 
Royle, Annie 
Kobinson, Lavinia R. 
Skinner, Charlotte C. 
Smee, Rose H. 
Smyth, Daniel 
Stevens, Ruth M. 

*% Watkins, Elizabeth M. 
Wright, Ada J. 


WEST HAM (STRATFORD). 


THe CHEMISTRV OF OUR ARTS AND 
MANUFACTURES (PART I.). 


450 250 58 


Professor Vivian B, Lewes, Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich. 
Banks, Henry D. 
Bignell, Archibald 

¥* Blazey, Fred S. W. 
Blazey, James R. 

% Brascher, Frederick W. 
Brown, Eleanor L. 
Caird, William 
Cherry, Joha 
Clark, S. Allan 
Clogg, John E 
Cory, Fred S. 

Crocker, Thomas William 
Davis, Harold 
Derbyshire, Walter H. 

¥% Distin, Harold S. 

% Dunn, John H. 
Edgerton, Percy 

% Finch, Edwin 
Gibbs, Herbert W. 

*% Hill, Henry W. 
Johnson, Frederick 
Jeanes, Frederick 
Kay, William 
Kinch, Alired 
Lambert, Walter S., 
Langdale, Frederick R. 
Lewis, Edwin 

¥* Madden, Frederi_k 
Mills, Arthur H. 

Mills, Charles G, 
Mills, Edith 

¥ Nicoll, William H. 
Noble, Henry R. 
Osborn, Francis 
Pawley, Walter G. 
Perry, Edwin A. 
Philpot, Thomas 

¥* Prew, Thomas W. 
Record, George W. 
Rickett, Walter 

%Sarfas, Frederick 
Suffolk, Arthur 
Tatham, Harry 
Ware, George 


WHOLESALE CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY. 


Tue ENGLIsH CiTIZEN—PAST AND 
PRESENT (PART 1.). 


82 55 18 


Grahan Wallas, M.A., Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 


Baker, Minnie 
Bartlett, Henry J. 
3urnett, Mary G. 
Burr, Herbert 
Cumming, William J. 
Firmin, Arthur C. 
% Johnson, Emma 
Jolly, Catherine M. 
Pearce, James 
Rendell, G, Daphne 
Salter, William R. 
Simpson, Arthur 
Spooner, Edith 
Webb, Catherine 


WOOLWICH. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF EvERY-Day 
LIFE. 


89 22 20 


W. Popplewell Bloxam, B.Sc., 
London. 


Bertram, Herman 
Boden, Edward G. 
Brown, James 
Burt, Alexander 
¥% Callander, John C. 
Crawford, Leonard G. 
Hiniz, George 
Kennard, Mabel 
Macdonald, Archibald 
¥% Maddock, John Hine 
Monro, Campbell H. 
% Raynes, Mabel A. 
Wilson, John R. 


The Report of the Council for the Session 1892-93, with 
full Statement of Accounts, List of Subscriptions and Donations, 
ana Tables of Statistics for the Session, is now ready (price 2d. ; 
post free 24%d.), and can be had on application to the Office of 


the Society, Charterhouse. 


CAMBRIDGE OFFICIAL NOTICES. 


Teaching of Languages.—In order to encourage the study 
of languages in connection with lectures on literature, etc., the 
Syndicate are prepared to recognise supplementary classes for 
instruction in ancient and modern languages under the following 
conditions : 

1. The supplementary classes shall be arranged in connection 
with courses of Local Lectures on the history, literature, philo- 
sophy or art associated with the languages in question. 

2. A course of classes in language shall consist in general of 
two hours of instruction weekly during two terms (the minimum 
number of hours being 48) and weekly paper work. 

3. The class shall be conducted either by one of the Syndicate’s 
lecturers or by a teacher to be approved by the Syndicate before 
the commencement of the class in each session. : 

4. The Syndicate will conduct when desired an examination 
on such a.course of classes in language. 

5. In order to be admitted to the examination a student must 
be at least 17 years of age and must have (a) attended at least 
40 of the 48 hours of instruction and done paper work to the 
satisfaction of the teacher, and (4) attended the course of Univer- 
sity Local Lectures and Classes in connection with which the 
course is arranged. Other students may be admitted to the class. 

6. The examination shall comprise easy unprepared translation, 
accidence, and questions on a prepared book. The prepared 
book may be selected by the teacher but muet be approved by 
the Syndicate. A more advanced examination, suitable for a 
second year’s course of study, will be held if a sufficient number 
of candidates present themselves. 

7. No certificate shall be granted on the results of the exami- 
nation, but a class list shall be issued of those who pass the 
examination and of those who are recommended for distinction 
by both the teacher and the examiner. In order to pass candi- 
dates must satisfy the examiner in unprepared translation and in 
accidence as well as in the prepared book. 

8. When a student has attended such a course of instruction in 
language and passed the examination, the certificate obtained for 
the course of University Local Lectures in connection with which 
the language class is held will be endorsed with a statement to 
that effect. 

g. Each such endorsement on a certificate shall be accepted as 
the equivalent of an additional certificate for the purpose of 
obtaining the Vice-Chancellor’s certificate, provided that if more 
than one endorsement be presented for the same Vice-Chancellor’s 
certificate they must be for different languages or for courses of 
different standards arranged in sequence. 

10. The fee payable to the Syndicate for a class of not more 
than ten students shall be one guinea for each two hours of 
instruction, this fee to include payment for the correction of 
exercises. The fee for the examination shall he three guineas 
together with 2s. per candidate. In the case where the teacher 
is not resident in the place where the class is held his travelling 
expenses must be also paid. 


New Lecturer.—Mr. R. E. Fry, B.A., late Scholar of 
King’s College, Cambridge, member of the New English Art 
Club, has been apwointed a Junior Lecturer in Art. 


Long Vacation Arrangements, 1894.—It is proposed to 
hokd at Cambridge Courses of study in Science, History, and 
Literature, some of which will be of a more advanced nature 
than those arranged in previous years. 

The Courses will be open to Students who hold a Cambridge 
Local Lectures Certificate. Some of the scientific Courses will 
also be open to holders of County Council Scholarships. 

The scientific Courses will consist of practical Courses in 
Chemistry (elementary and advanced), Physics, and Hygiene. 
Students entering for any of these Courses will be expected in 
each case to have some previous knowledge of the subject, and 
the advanced Course in Chemistry will be open only to Students 
who have previously gone through a course of laboratory work 
at Cambridge or elsewhere. Each Course of laboratory work 
will consist of a Demonstration or Lecture on alternate morn- 
ings, followed by practical work. In some cases opportunities will 
be given for further practical work in the afternoons. Arrange- 
ments will also be made for instruction in the use of astronomical 
instruments for Students who have already some knowledge of 
Astronomy. 

One or more historical Courses will be arranged with a view 
to giving Students an opportunity of studying some special period 
in greater detail than is usually possible by means of a Course of. 
Local Lectures, and of becoming familiar with the original autho- 
rities for the period. The periods will be the English - Refor- 
mation and the French Revolution. These Courses will be adapted 
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for Students who have a general knowledge of the period, and in 
the latter case they should also be able to read French. 

There will also be a Course on Shakespeare, with special 
reference to the earlier plays, and dealing primarily with the 
sources from which he obtained his materials. 

A few Lectures on subjects of general interest will also be 
given. } y ; ; 

Books in the Syndicate’s Library bearing on the subjects of 
the Courses will be available for the use of Students. Students 
will also be able in certain cases to make use of other Libraries. 

Accommodation for ladies will be provided at the Cambridge 
Training College, at 25s. a week for board, lodging, and 
attendance. The Syndicate will also be prepared to supply a 
list of available lodgings. 

The fee for any of the five Courses of laboratory work, for 
either historical Course, or for the literary Course, will be two 
The additional fee for admission to a second Course 


guineas. - ¢ 
No additional charge will be made for the 


will be one guinea. 


other Lectures. Pade 
The numbers will be limited to 50 in the case of each of the 


Courses on Chemistry, and to about 30 in each of the other 


subjects. ' 
The Courses will begin about August 7, 1894, and end about 


August 28. 

No Course will be held unless enough Students enter for tt dy 
June 15, 1894. It is therefore particularly requested that 
Students who propose to attend any of the Courses will give 
provisional notice as early as possible. 


Certificate Awards.—The lists of Certificate Awards will 
no longer be published in the Uneversity Extension Journal. 
They will be printed, as before, in pamphlet form at the end of 
the Term, and a number of copies sent to each Local Secretary 
for distribution among the Students of the Centre. Further 
copies will be obtainable on application to the Secretary for 
Lectures, Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 

The Annual Report.—The Annual Report on the Local 
Lectures (including a Report on the Summer Meeting) was pub- 
lished on Noy. 14. Copies can be had on application, as above. 

ARTHUR BERRY. 


LONDON OFFICIAL NOTICES. 


The Annual Address will be delivered at the Mansion 
House at three o’clock on Saturday afternoon, March Io, by the 
Right Honourable Lord Playfair, K.C.B., F.R.S. The subject 
of the Address will be ‘‘ The Modern Needs of Scientific Teach- 
ing.” The Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, who has kindly 
granted the use of the Egyptian Hall for the occasion, will take 
the Chair. Students desirous of being present should make 
application for tickets through the Local Secretaries of their 
respective Centres. In the assignment of tickets preference will 
be given, in case the demand exceeds the capacity of the Hall, 
to those who have obtained Certificates and those who are doing 
paper-work during the present Term with a view to Certificates. 


New Lecturers.—-At their Meeting last Tuesday the 
Universities’ Joint Board appointed the following gentlemen to 
the Lecturing Staff of the Society :— 

IsRAEL ABRAHAMS, M.A., London (Jewish History and 
Literature) ; 

Doucias CARNEGIE, M.A., Caius College, Cambridge 
(‘Conservation of Energy”’) ; 

GEORGE F. HILL, B.A., Merton College, Oxford (Greek 
History, Archaeology, Art, and Language) ; 

ALFRED MILNES, M.A., London (Political Economy). 
Also the following, already Lecturers to the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Local Lectures Syndicate :— 

Tuomas J. Lawrence, M.A., LL.D., late Fellow of 
Downing College, Cambridge (History and Inter- 
national Law) ; 

WALTER H. Low, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; 
M.A., London (English Literature). 

Also the following, already Lecturers to the Oxford University 
Extension Delegacy :-— 

Francis Bonp, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford (Gothic 
Architecture) ; 

P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, B.A., Christ Church, Oxford 
(Biology). 

Mr. H. G. Gipson, M.A., Wadham College, Oxford, and 
Miss CONSTANCE ASHFORD, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
were appointed Teachers of the Greek Language under the new 
scheme. 


Cassell Prizes.— Messrs. Cassell and Company have again 
generously placed four Prizes at the disposal of the Council for 
the Lent Term. Candidates must be ‘‘ doza fide working-men 
or working women in receipt of weekly wages.” The Centres 
and Courses in connection with which the competion is open, and 
the titles of the books offered, are as follows :-— 

Deptford (Zhe Chemistry of Air, Fire, and Water; Pro- 
fessor LEwEs)—A Volume of Casse//’s Saturday Journal. 

Fulham (Zhe Chemistry of Air, Fire,and Water ; Professor 
LeweEs)—A Volume of 7he Quiver. 

Poplar (Zhe Chemistry of Air, Fase, and Water ; Professor 
LEwEs)—A Volume of Cassell’s Magazine. 

Wandsworth (7he Chemistry of Air, Fire, and Water; 
Professor LEWES)—Two Volumes of /Vorh. 

The Awards for the Michaelmas Term are as follows :— 

Bermondsey—-There being no duly qualified Candidate at 
this Centre, the Prize was transferred to Morley 
College. 

Morley College—(1) EDWARD J. HARTLEY, Clerk; 

(2) JOHN G. SPARKHALL, Clerk. 

Toynbee (Poplar)—JoHN L. THomson, Railway Goods 
Foreman, L. & N. W. R. Co. 

Toynbee (Whitechapel)—JaMeEs S. Situ, Compositor. 


Cobden Club Prize.—The Cobden Club have again gener- 
ously placed a sum of two guineas at the disposal of the Council 
for the Lent Term, to be awarded to that Student at any Centre 
taking a Course in an Economic subject whoshall be judged to have 
obtained the highest place in the Examination. The Centres and 
Courses in connection with which the competition is open 
are as follows :— 

Birkbeck Institution (Currency, Banking, the Foreign 
Lixchanges, and Taxation; Mr. ARMITAGE SMITH). 

City of London College (Currency, Banking, the Foreign 
Exchanges, and Taxation; Mr. ARMITAGE SMITH). 

St. Luke’s (7he History of Industry and Commerce; Mr. 
ARMITAGE SMITH). 

Toynbee—Poplar (Soczal and Economic Problens; Mr. 
ARMITAGE SMITH). 

University Hall (Zhe Theory of Sharing (Part II.); Mr. 
WICKSTEED). 

As arule, no Student will be considered eligible for this Prize 
who shall have won it in a previous Term. 

The Prize for the Michaelmas Term has been awarded to 
RosBerT I. MorGAn, of the City of London College Centre. 

The Age Limit.—The Council and Universities’ Joint Board 
again desire to remind Local Committees, Students, and others that 
the Society’s Lectures are notintended forthose ofschool age ; and, 
by the Regulations of the Board, Lecturers are not required to 
correct the papers of Students under 15 years of age, nor are such 
entitled to enter for the Examination and obtain Certificates. 


Lecturers’ Travelling Expenses.—The Council have 
amended the Regulation under this head, which now runs as 
follows :—‘‘ In the case of Centres outside the area formed by 
the City and County of London and the Borough of West 
Ham, the Lecturer’s travelling expenses (second-class return 
fare) are charged.” 


Classes in the Greek Language.—The Regulations of 
the Universities’ Joint Board on this subject were published in 
full on pages 57-58 of the January number of the University 
Extension Journal. 

R. D. ROBERTS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 


All communications should be accompanied by the 
writer's Name and Address (not necessarily for publica- 
tion), and should be sent to the Editor of the UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION JOURNAL, Charterhouse, London, E.C. 

Contributions intended for a particular number should 
reach him a week before the date of publication. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return regected com- 
munications unless stamps are enclosed for that purpose. 
Correspondents are particularly requested to write on 
one side of the paper only. The Subscription to the- 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL 7515. 6d. Der annum, 


post free. 
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LONDON SOCIETY FOR THE EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 


The Society was established in 1876 for the purpose of carrying on within the Metropolitan area the Un 'versity Extension 
Movement. Every donor of fifty guineas is a Life Member, and every annual subscriber of two guineas is a member of the Society 
for one year from the date of payment of the subscription. 

Members are entitled to attend the Meetings of the Society, to vote at the election of the Council, and to attend any of the 
Society’s Lectures. The Honorary Secretaries of the Society’s Local Committees are for the time being Honorary Members of the 
Society, and are entitled to the above privileges. 


MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 
President :—THE Ricur Hon. G. J. GOSCHEN, M.A., D.C.L., M.P. 
Professor W. G. ADAmMs, M.A., F.R.S. H. L. W. Lawson, Esq., M.A., M.P. The Most Hon. The Marquis of RIPON, 


The Rev. Canon BARNETT, M.A. The Rev. Brooke LAMBERT, M.A. KG) G:C-S.1. 

Edward Bonp, Esq., M.A. Alfred MILNER, Esq., M.A. The Rev. T. W. SHARPE, M.A. 

The Rev. Canon G. F. Browne, B.D. F, D. Mocatta, Esq. The Right Hon. Sir U. J. Kay SHUTTLE- 
E. T. Cook, Esq., M.A. H. Keatley Moore, Esq., B.A., Mus. B. WORTH, Bart., M.P. 

Mrs. Henry FAWCETT. Emest Myers, Esq., M.A. E. C. SINKLER, Esq. 

Miss Mary GURNEY. Sir James PAGET; Bart., F.R.S. The Dow. Lady STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 
Sir R. HANson, Bart., M.A., L.L.D., M.P. R. G. TaTTon, Esq., M.A. 


Together with the following representatives of various educational bodies in the Metropolis nominated in accordance with the 
Articles of Association : 


Bedford College ... ... Miss SMITH. London Institution ... The Rev. W. Rocrrs, M.A. 
Birkbeck Institution ... G. Armitage SMITH, Esq., M.A. Queen’s College ... ... The Rev. Canon ELwyn, M.A. 
City of London College ... The Rev. Preb, WHITTINGTON, M.A. Royal Institution ... ... Sir Douglas GALTON, K.C.B., F.R.S, 
Coll. for Men and Women F. Srorr, Esq., M.A. University College ... Sir George YOUNG, Bart, M.A. 
King’s College... .. Prof. J. M. THomson, F.R.S.E. Working Men’s College ... George TANSLEY, Esq., M.A. 


London County Council Technical Education Board.. Sidney WEBB, Esq. 
Treasurer—T HE < Hon. Lorp HILLINGDON.  <Axnditors—WAaALTER LEAP, Esq., Litt.D., and H. H. FRENCH, Esq. 


THE UNIVERSITIES’ JOINT BOARD. 

The Lecturers and Examiners are nominated, and the educational work supervised, by a Universities’ Joint Board appointed by 
the three Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London. The present Members are : 

Oxford: T. H. Warren, Esq., M.A., President of Magdalen College; J. WELLS, Esq., M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College ; H. J. MACKINDER, Esq., M.A., Senior Student of Christ Church, Reader in Geography in the University. 

Cambridge: Rev. G. F. Brownz, B.D., Canon of St. Paul’s; H. S. Foxwe.t, Esq., M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Professor of Political Economy in University College, London; James Stuart, Esq., M.A., LL.D., M.P., Fellow of Trinity 
College. 

London : W. Grylls ADams, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in King’s College; Sir Phillip Macnus, 
B.A., B.Sc. ; S. H. VINEs, Esq., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Botany in the University of Oxford. 


Course Certificates.—Certificates are awarded in connection with each Course of not less than ten Lectures and Classes on 
the following conditions : 
That the Student shall have-—(i.) regularly attended the Lectures and Classes ; (ii. ) satisfied the Lecturer in respect of the weekly 
paper-work prescribed by him ; (iii.) passed the Examination held at the end of the Course. 
Those Students who are specially recommended to the Board jointly by the Lecturer on the result of the weekly work, and by the 
Examiner on the result of the Examination, are awarded Certificates of Distinction. 


s oe ghee Certificates.—The Sessional Certificate is awarded for a complete Session’s work in one subject, which is defined 
as follows : 

(i.) Two consecutive Courses during the winter months, upon the same Subject, of not less than ten weeks each; together with 

(ii.) Summer work, consisting of at least five weekly or fortnightly Lectures, Classes, or Practical Demonstrations, for further 

special reading and study under the direction of the Lecturer. 
Students who obtain a Certificate in each of two such consecutive Winter Courses, and do such Summer work in continuation of 
the Winter work as is described above, which includes satisfactory paper-work for the Lecturer at regular intervals during the Course, 
willbe entitled to exchange their Terminal Certificates for a Sessional Certificate. 
A special ‘‘ Sessional Certificate in Honours” is awarded to Students who satisfy in addition the three following conditions, 
viz :—that they 
(i.) obtain the mark of distinction in at least one of the Winter Courses ; 
(ii.) are recommended for the ‘‘ Honours” Certificate by the Lecturer on the result of the paper-work done for him in the 
Summer Course ; 

(iii.) submit to him, before the commencement of the following Michaelmas Term, an Essay upon some topic involving advanced 
work, provided that (a) the Lecturer shall have selected or approved of the subject, and (b) the Lecturer and an 
Examiner appointed by the Joint Board shall have reported that the Essay is of special merit. 

Certificates of Continuous Study.—The Certificate of Continuous Study is awarded to any Student presenting four Sessional 
Certificates obtained in consecutive years, which satisfy the following conditions : 

@ (i. ais must have been obtained for subjects included in Group A and one in Group B, or (ii.) three in Group B and one in 
roup A, 


The Groups are:—A. Natural, Physical, and Mathematical Science. 3B. History, Political Economy, Mental Science, 
Literature, and Art. 

Students will be permitted to complete the work for the Certificate of Continuous Study in three years, if they desire to do so, 
provided the three Certificates in the principal Group are taken in successive years. 

Students who obtain this Certificate are Honorary Members of the Society for a period of five years, with enjoyment of the 
privileges specified above. 

Central Courses are arranged at Gresham College (by the kind permission of the Gresham Committee) in definite educational 
sequence, so as to give Students the opportunity of qualifying for the Sessional Certificate. Bond fide Students who are holders of 
Course tickets for a current Term at any Local Centre may obtain tickets for the Courses at Gresham College free of charge when the 
local fee is equal to or greater than that for the Gresham College Course ; in other cases on payment of the difference. 

Cost of Lectures.—For a Course of 10 Lectures and Classes, including Examination, £27 10s. ; for one of 12, £32 10s. 
An extra charge of £10 is made to cover the cost of experiments to illustrate Courses on such subjects as Chemistry and Physics, 
For a repeated Course a reduced fee is sometimes charged. In the case of Mr. Churton Collins and Professor Lewes special fees are 
charged. In the case of Centres outside the area formed by the City and County of London and the Borough of West Ham the 
Lecturer’s travelling expenses (second-class return fare) are charged. 

Fees to Students are determined by the respective Local Committees, and vary between Is. and 21s. for the Course. 
Secretary :—R. D. Roperts, M.A., D.Sc., late Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, and Fellow of University College, London. 

~ Assistant Secretary :—Percy M. Wa.vaceg, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Office :—Charterhouse, London, E.C. 


‘Charterhouse, E.C. 
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Gresham College Students’ Association. 


PresipENTt—--THE Rev. T. W. SHARPE, M.A. 


2 2 K2 K2 
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THE OBJECTS OF THISASSOCLATIONW TA hae 


1. To encourage and maintain an interest in the University Extension Lectures 
given at the Gresham College Centre. 


2. To encourage continuous study and original work, especially during the 
vacations. 


4 


3. To support the Council of the London Society for the ExtaMftor of University 
Teaching in securing the Arrangement of Courses in regular sequence throughout 
the year. 


4. To increase the attendance at the Lectures, and the proportion of earnest 
Students doing regular weekly work for the Lecturer. 


5. To hold meetings—scientific, literary, and social. 


6. To arrange excursions—historical, botanical, geological, &.—during the 
summer months. 


SUBSCRIPTION 2s. 6d. PER ANNUM, entitling each member to attend all meetings and 
excursions, and to receive the “ University Extension Journal” post free. 

Those who are at present attending the Lectures at Gresham College, or who hold Certificates of 3 
the London Society for the Extension of University Teaching in connection with any Centre, are eligible iy 


as Members. 
Students desirous to join the Association should apply to the Hon. Sec., 


JOSEPH FLINT. Hs 
206, COPENHAGEN STREET, N. 


LONDON SOCIETY FOR THE EXTENSION OF 
UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 


NEV CEN TREES. 


CIRCULARS for distribution, and full particulars as to the Method 
of establishing New Centres for Lectures in the Metropolitan area, 
may be obtained fom THE SECRETARY, University Extension Office, 


Printed by Wit.t1am Bisuop, at 13, Cursitor Street (Hampton & Co.), London, E.C.—Feb. 15, 1894. 
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MURRAY’S UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 
Edited by Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrews University. 
THE JACOBEAN POETS. By EpmuNbD Goss “| THE REALM OF NATURE. A Manual of 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. . Physiography. By Dr. Hucu Roger? MILL, Librarian to 
CHAPTERS IN MODERN BOTANY. By | the Royal Geographical Society, With 19 Coloured Maps 
PATRICK GEDDES, Professor of Botany, University College, ee ee S:: 
Dundee, With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. By Joun H. 
LOGIC, INDUCTIVE AND DEDUCTIVE. By . MUIRHEAD, Balliol College, Oxford; Lecturer on Moral ® 


WILLIAM MINv0, late Professor of Logic and Literature, Science, Royal Holloway College; Examiner in Philosophy 


University of Aberdeen. Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. to the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo. — 3s. 
“THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SENSES. By THE RISE OF THE BRITISH DOMINION 
JoHN McKENDRICK, Professor of Physiology in the IN INDIA. From the Early Days of the East India 


Company. By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. With Co- 


dtiversity 6f G Wo gh  Phesioloat | 
University of Glasgow; and Dr. SNopGRass, Physiological loured Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Laboratory, Glasgow. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. | 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. THE FINE ARTS. By Professor Batpwin Brown, 


eStart om bre Os SRRES SE ant tas pK UE 
Parts I. and II. By Professor KNIGHT, University of St. University of Edinburgh. Illustrations. Crown $vo. 3s. 6d. 


: Andrews. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each Part. | ENGLISH COLONIZATION AND EMPIRE. 
‘THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By C. E. By A. CaLprcort, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
‘os MALLET, Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. bridge. Coloured Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ate AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN GEO- THE USE AND ABUSE OF MONEY. By 
os LOGY. By R. D. Ropers, University Lecturer on | W. CunnincuamM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
3 Geology in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 5s. bridge; Professor ‘of. Economic Science, King’s College, 


London. Crown 8vo. 3c. 


‘THE STUDY OF ANIMAL LIFE. By J. 
. ARTHUR THOMSON, Lecturer on Zoology, School of Medi- | FRENCH LITERATURE. By H. G. Keene, 
cine, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 5s. . Wadham College, Oxford; Fellow of the University of 


é : Calcutta. Crown 8vo. 35. 
GREECE IN THE AGE OF PERICLES. : 
* By A. J. Grant, King’s College, Cambridge. . With Illus- OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


2 oe trations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. | By WiLiiAmM RENTON. With Diagrams. 3s. 6d. 


A Co Depicts List of the Series on application. 


ae TORN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE Sr EL. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AN EDUCATIONAL ATLAS, 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY AND PRIVATE 
STUDENTS, FORMING A PART OF PHILIP’S “GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES.” 
Edited by J. ScoTT KELTIE, Assistant Secretary Royal Geographical Society; H. J. MACKINDER, M.A., Reader in 


Geography in the University of Oxford; and E. G. RAVENSTEIN, Member of the Council of the Royal 
Geographical Society. : 
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*,” Owing to pressure on our space this month, several com- 
munications are unavordably held over till our next 
7SSue. 


THE TEACHING UNIVERSITY. 


HE Report of the Gresham University Commis- 
sion which has long been eagerly expected is 
now before the public. It will be within the memory 
of our readers under what circumstances this Com- 
mission was appointed. An earlier Commission had 
in 1890 recommended that the University of London 
should reform its constitution so as to undertake the 
work of instruction as well as that of examination. 
When it failed to adopt this suggestion, a scheme was 
put forward by University and King’s Colleges and 
certain Medical Schools, which took the form of the 
draft Albert University Charter, the name ‘“‘Gresham” 
being afterwards substituted for ‘“‘ Albert” in conse- 
quence of the offer of alliance made by the Gresham 
Committee. This scheme, however, met with such 
serious opposition when the proposed Charter was 
laid before Parliament, that Lord SALispuryY’s Govern- 
ment referred the whole question to a new Commission, 
and it is this body which has just issued its Report. 
The Commissioners state at the outset that they 
have thought it their duty to put a wide construction 
upon the terms of reference. In a brief but inter- 
esting historical retrospect they touch upon the various 
schemes proposed since the appointment of the first 
Commission in 1888, and announce that, after care- 
fully considering the objections which have been urged 
against the proposed Gresham Charter and the answers 
to those objections which have been laid before them, 
they have come to the conclusion ‘‘ that there should 
“be one University only in London, and not two; and 
‘that the establishment of an efficient teaching Uni- 
“versity for London will be best effected by the 
‘reconstruction of the existing University, on such a 
“basis as will enable it, while retaining its existing 
‘powers and privileges, to carry out thoroughly and 
“ efficiently the work which may be properly required 
‘of a teaching University for London, without inter- 
“fering with the discharge of those important duties 
‘“‘ which it has hitherto performed as an examining body 
“for students presenting themselves from all parts of 
“the British Empire.” They further recommend that, 
in view of the failure of previous attempts to settle this 
question, and in accordance with the precedent fol- 
lowed in other cases of University reform, a Statutory 


Commission should be appointed with powers to bring 
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the University into existence in conformity with the 
recommendations set out in the Report. The broad 
lines on which it is proposed that the University should 
be reconstituted may be briefly enunciated. Its con- 
stituent elements will be the Senate, a representa- 
tive body of 66 members; the Academic Council, also 
a representative body, of 16 members, elected by the 
various Faculties ; the Faculties, six in number, con- 
sisting of University Professors, Readers, Lecturers, 
and Teachers; Boards of Studies to be constituted 
by the Faculties; and, finally, Convocation. The 
existing Colleges and Medical Schools will become 
‘Schools of the University,” at which University 
courses of instruction may be pursued. These various 
institutions are named, and include University 
College, King’s College, The Royal College of 
Science, The City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Bedford College, the chief Medical Schools, cer- 
tain Theological Colleges and Colleges of Music, 
the Inns of Court, and the Incorporated Law Society. 
Those who are interested in the University Extension 
Movement will learn with satisfaction that the Senate 
in the proposed scheme is given power to “‘ appoint a 
‘‘Standing Board to promote the Extension of Uni- 
‘‘ versity Teaching; and upon the report of the Acade- 
‘‘mic Council recognise work done under the super- 
“‘ intendence of the Board as an equivalent for parts of 
“ the regular University course.” This gives the powers 
which the London Society asked for, and the justice 
of their contention is now fully acknowledged. While 
the reference to University Extension is thus explicit, 
the Commissioners do not deal directly with the 
important question of evening students, and this is 
one of the respects in which the Report is not as 
satisfactory as could have been wished. The Report 
refers to Institutions like the Birkbeck as_ being 
“chiefly concerned. with evening instruction, the 
‘“‘oreater part of which is not of a University type.” 
It ought not to be difficult, however, to bring into 
direct relation with the University such of the work of 
these institutions as reaches the University standard, 
and thus give it the advantage of University sanction 
and encouragement. 

The difficult problem of correlating the existing 
functions of the University with its new functions, so 
as to secure an equality of standard between degrees 
conferred upon “‘external” students purely by examina- 
tion and those conferred upon ‘‘ internal” students, is 
solved by the expedient of prescribing, as far as pos- 
sible, the same final examination for all candidates for 
degrees, or, if this is impracticable, that the final 
examinations in the two cases shall be so ordered as 
to secure the same standard of knowledge. Thus there 
will be two avenues to the final examination for a 
degree—the one by examination open to any students 
without question as to place of education, the other 
by attendance at authorised courses of study under the 
regulations of the Academic Council in ‘ta School or 
‘“*Schools of the University.” Although at first sight 
the “Schools” of the University seem to be merely 
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the constituent Colleges of a federal scheme, closer 
examination shows that there is a fundamental differ- 
ence between the scheme proposed in the Report and 
that of Victoria University or the new University for 
Wales. The ‘Schools ” of the University are not, as 
such, to be represented upon the Senate of the Uni- 
versity, nor are the Professors and Lecturers of such 
“Schools ” to be zpso facto teachers in the University; 
they will need to be specifically recognised and sanc- 
tioned as ‘‘ University Teachers” by the Academic 
Council before they become members of any Faculty 
and have any rights of membership in the University. 
The Senate has power to appoint Professors, Readers, 
Lecturers, and Demonstrators of its own. No doubt 
in many cases brilliant men who are upon the staffs of 
the various Colleges in London will be elected to Pro- 
fessorships or other positions in the University, but 
that will be a matter for the Senate, which has abso- 
lute freedom in its appointment of these University 
officials. The Report emphasises in the strongest 
manner the importance of encouraging research and 
post-graduate study, and it is clearly contemplated 
that the University should be endowed with ample 
funds to make such provision in this direction as will 
be worthy of the University of the greatest city of the 
world. That the Commissioners have taken a broad 
and statesmanlike view of the position is manifest 
throughout the Report. They, equally with the mem- 
bers of the first Commission of 1888, have been deeply 
impressed by the necessity for co-ordinating the various 
institutions and educational agencies already existing 
in London; they have recognised that at present it is 
impossible to deal with the question as if there were 
an open field; they have faced the problem as it 
exists, and have endeavoured to make the best of the 
conditions so as to evolve out of the existing chaos a 
University that shall gather to itself all that is best of 
the educational activity in London, and develope in 
its own natural way so as eventually to meet in ade- 
quate manner the educational needs of the Metropolis. 
They have, in a word, outlined a comprehensive Uni- 
versity scheme which shall unite and weld together into 
one great whole the various agencies already at work 
in London, It is obvious therefore that the scheme 
must involve a large element of compromise, and is 
open to attack from many sides. It is proposed to do 
a new thing—a thing which has never been done 
before—and the future may hold for it either a supreme 
success or a dismal failure, or possibly neither one 
nor the other, but an uneventful and unimportant ex- 
istence. Much will depend upon the good feeling 
and readiness to give and take which the various 
bodies concerned may be inclined to show. The 
Commissioners in their Report let fall expressions here 
and there indicating that they recognise the import- 
ance of this point, and it is to be hoped that a homo- 
geneous system of University education may be 
organised, which shall combine, economise, and 
supplement existing resources in the most effective 
manner. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE Annual Gathering of London Students at the 
Mansion House last Saturday was one of the most 
successful which has been held. Lord Playfair, who was 
just recovering from a severe illness, had found it 
necessary to modify the subject he had originally selected 
for his Address. His treatment of the position of 
University Extension in the scheme of education was, 
however, so interesting and suggestive that, much as an 
Address from him on “The Modern Needs of Scientific 
Teaching” would have been appreciated, no one could 
have regretted his final choice. No part of his Address 
was more valuable than the sentences in which he 
emphasised the importance of adopting the historical 
method of treatment in the teaching of Science. There 
can be little doubt that the success of the University 
Extension Lectures amongst artisans has been due to 
some measure of appreciation of the importance of that 
method by the Lecturers. The old idea that the right 
mode of adapting scientific teaching to the needs of 
the people was dogmatically to enunciate results—and 
the more startling they could be made the better—has 
given place to the truer conception which was so 
admirably set forth by Lord Playfair. It is by illustrating 
the true methods of investigation, and explaining the 
steps by which great discoveries have been made, that 
scientific teaching is to be rendered <intelligible and 
acceptable to the people. 


“ 
AS was announced by Canon Browne in seconding the 
vote of thanks to Lord Playfair, it has been decided by 
the Council of the London Society to hold in London in 
the month of June a University Extension Congress. In 
the initiation and arrangement of this scheme they have 
received the cordial co-operation of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. There are several reasons which 
render the present year peculiarly opportune for such a 
gathering. In the first place, the Extension Movement 
attains its majority, the first Courses of Lectures having 
been given by the University of Cambridge in the 
Autumn of 1873. In the second place, the Report of the 
Gresham University Commission has outlined a com- 
prehensive scheme for the establishment of a Teaching 
University for London, and in that scheme University 
Extension work has a defined place. In view of the 
anticipated speedy establishment of a Teaching Univer- 
sity on the lines laid down in the Report of the Com- 
mission, it is important to sum up and present the 
educational results of the twenty-one years’ work in 
University Extension, and to consider, in the light of 
past experience, practical proposals and a general policy 
for the future of the whole WGN Se: 
+ 


* 
THE rapid spread of the well-defined phase of educa- 
tional activity known by the name of University Extension 
into English-speaking countries beyond the seas, and the 
establishment of work on somewhat similar lines in 
several countries on the Continent of Europe, render a 
gathering of those actively engaged in promoting this 
work in the various areas where it has been taken up a 
matter of real moment. This remarkable growth of the 
work makes it specially important to indicate the direc- 
tions of possible advance, and to consider carefully the 
nature of, and the remedies for, the difficulties which ex- 
perience has shown are likely to be encountered. More- 
over—and this is an even more pressing necessity—there 
are certain dangers to which the Movement is exposed 
which may cripple its usefulness and sap its vitality ; 
these must be boldy faced and steps taken to secure the 
work from their disastrous influence. 


* 

IT is proposed to invite to this Congress representatives 
both from the central organisations conducting University 
Extension work in all parts of the United Kingdom, and 
also from the Colonies, America, and the various European 
countries where such work is being carried on, and from 
all the Local Centres in the United Kingdom, to whatever 
University authority they may be attached. The Con- 
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gress will include three Conferences, to be held on Friday 
afternoon, June 22, and on Saturday morning and after- 
noon June 2 23, respectively. The questions for discussion 
at these Conferences will be considered beforehand by a 
Committee or Committees of experts, who will present 
reports and formulate the resolutions to be submitted for 
discussion to the Congress. 
4% 

ON page 94 appears a list of the Courses that have up 
to the hour of going to press been arranged for London 
Centres during the Summer Term. A few more are still 
expected, and a complete list will be published in our 
next issue. It is very satisfactory to welcome this prac- 
tical testimony to theenergy of so many Local Comunittees, 
who, recognising the importance of the point at issue, 
have—in some cases in the face of serious financial diffi- 
culty—provided for their Students a means of completing 
the full Session’s work. To Secretaries of such Centres 
as are not taking a Summer Course but have during the 
two Winter Terms being pursuing continuous work, we 
would recommend a careful study of the list with a view 
to seeing if it might not be possible for their Students to 
qualify for the Sessional Certificate at some other Centre. 
This is specially applicable in the case of Centres that 
have been taking during the last two Terms Courses in 
Modern History ; Students of such Centres may complete 
their Session’s work by attendance at the Central Course 
that Dr. Lawrence will deliver at Gresham College. But 
there are other cases in which a temporary migration to 
another Centre will serve the same purpose, and Local 
Secretaries will render a great service to their respective 
Classes by pointing out these opportunities. 

+ % 


* 

WITH respect to this Course of Dr. Lawrence’s, a quo- 
tation from a note in which he sets forth its special 
character and purpose will be of interest to those who are 
intending to be present :— 

** An attempt will be made in these Lectures to introduce 
students to that important branch of political science which is 
concerned with the intercourse between States and the rules 
which have grown up for their guidance in their dealings with 
each other. It is impossible to understand History properly 
without some knowledge of this subject. Indeed, in one of its 
aspects it is a branch of History; for it has grown with the 
growth of civilization, and is an outcome of the customs and 
practices which gradually arose among the leading nations of the 
world. It will be treated in the Lectures from an historical point 
of view. The relations of States with one another sues the 
last 250 years will be laid under contribution, instances | being 
taken with special frequency from British and American affairs. 
The root idea of the Course will be to illustrate the growth of the 
conception of a great family of nations—a society in which 
States are the units and which is governed by rules which have 
received the express or tacit consent of its members.” 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Lawrence will have an audience 
worthy of the importance of his theme. 
%% 


“ 
OUR readers have already been made acquainted with 
the general character of the forthcoming Oxford Summer 
Meeting. This month we are able to lay before them a 
more detailed Programme. The main Sequence continues 
the system of “ century-studies” which has characterised 
the Meeting from its inauguration, and, as in former years, 
is designed ona large and comprehensive scheme. A 
novel feature will be the performance of Strafford, a play 
which Browning wrote in 1836 at the urgent request of 
Macready, and which, though not sufficiently dramatic in 
structure to have held the stage to any noteworthy extent, 
has been more than once revived since that date—most 
recently, if we remember right, by the Members of the 
Oxford University Dramatic Club five years ago. The 
other special Sequence deals with the subject of Civic Life 
and Duties, which has recently attained such prominence 
in the public mind. A considerable number of Courses 
in various branches of Science have also been arranged. 
In each Department of the Meeting it is plain that all 
efforts have been made to secure the most competent 
teachers. We shall repeat the Programme each month 
till the end of the Session, with such additions and 
alterations as may be made from time to time by those 
who are charged with the organisation of the Meeting. 
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THE ANNUAL ADDRESS TO LONDON 
STUDENTS. 


HE Annual Address to the Students of the London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching 
was delivered last Saturday afternoon by Lord 

Playfair, who had selected for his subject “‘ The Position 
of the University Extension Scheme in the System of 
Education.” The Lord Mayor, who had kindly granted 
the use of the Egyptian Hall in the Mansion House for 
the purpose, presided, and was accompanied by the Lady 
Mayoress. There were also on the platform the Right 
Honourable G. J. Goschen, M.P., President of the Society, 
the Dowager Lady Stanley of Alderley, Sir James Paget, 
Dr. Fitch, Dr. Garnett, Rev. Canon Browne, Rev. Canon 
Elwyn, Rev. Prebendary Whittington, Professor Adams, 
Mrs. Lecky, The Master of the Cutlers’ Company and 
Mrs. Morton, Mr. Deputy Cox, Mr. E. Bond, Mr. R. G. 
Tatton, Mr. Keatley Moore, Mr. E. C. Sinkler, Mr. 
Armitage Smith, Mr. G. Tansley, Dr. R. D. Roberts, 
Secretary of the Society, and others. The Hall was 
crowded with Students from the various Centres. 

The LorD MAyor introduced 

Lord PLAYFAIR, who was very warmly received on 
rising. He began by explaining that he had only just 
risen from a sick bed, and begged the indulgence of those 
present in case his voice should not last throughout his 
Address. He then stated that, subsequently to the 
original announcement of the title of his Address as “‘ The 
Modern Needs of Scientific Teaching,” he had learnt that 
that subject had been treated on a former occasion in that 
Hall by Sir James Paget; he had therefore thought it 
well to modify in some degree his original intention, and 
would speak to his audience that afternoon on the place 
which University Extension occupied in the system of 
Education. Hethen proceeded :—Recently the London 
University Commission, of which I was a Member, has 
made its Report, and during its sitting we received much 
evidence in favour of the University Extension Scheme, 
as well as some evidence hostile to it. I think the 
opposition arose from a misunderstanding of its origin 
and purposes, and upon these I should lke to address 
you. The extension of University knowledge and edu- 
cational methods to the people who are unable to attend 
University Courses during the day, is one of the processes 
of evolution of popular education which has been trying 
to organise itself for about a century. 

POPULAR EDUCATION IN EARLY TIMES. 

Universities in former times used to be more largely 
attended than now, but education in the sense we are now 
considering it, as attainable by the people at large in 
their hours of leisure after their day’s work, is the product 
of the present century. Let us consider the conditions 
under which the demands for it arose. Up to the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century the learned class and 
the working class were separated by a high impassable 
wall, because each spoke in a language that the other 
could not understand. For about two thousand years the 
learned class spoke, thought, and talked in Latin, and for 
about two centuries Greek had been raised as a second 
wall of separation between the learned and the people. 
No doubt the people were creating knowledge of another 
kind by enlarging their conception of things, while the 
learned were dealing with Literature and Philosophy 
through words. I amnot alluding to the early days when 
Rome and Greece spoke their own vernacular, and when 
their writers and philosophers largely recruited themselves 
from the people. The learned class were then the sons 
of citizens, and were in possession of the accumulated 
experiences of the people. I am speaking of a much 
later period, after the dark ages, when the light gradually 
illuminating the darkness was the borrowed light of Rome 
and Greece. It was then that the learned linked them- 
selves to the past, and separated themselves from the 
present. Then it was that they adopted the ancient 
languages as the expression of their thoughts and teach- 
ing, while the people went on their way without caring 
for the pedants whose very language was incompre- 
hensible to them. Among the people the industries were 


growing by experience, and modern Science was being 
evolved as an outcome of their enlarged conceptions. 
Working men then made journeys to enlarge these ex- 
periences, and the memory of the old habit still survives 
in the industries under such familiar names as “ journey- 
man carpenter,” “journeyman blacksmith,” and so on ; 
for the tyro was a mere apprentice until he graduated to- 
his full position as a working-man by an education not 
got at school but obtained in journeys which enlarged his 
experiences and knowledge. By the end of the fifteenth 
century most of our present industries were fairly estab- 
lished in this way. During that century the printing 
press was introduced, and knowledge was ultimately 
widely spread as well as conserved. In the sixteenth 
century newspapers were published in the vernacular, 
and the people got a powerful means of recording their 
mental conceptions which were chiefly those of develop- 
ing Science. In England, however, newspapers did not 
fully establish themselves till the period of the Civil War, 
and then they were poor in quality. They scarcely came 
into the life of the nation till the reign of Queen Anne, 
during Marlborough’s victories. The learned class still 
adhered to their Latin and Greek and kept themselves 
outside these great movements. The vernacular was,. 
however, being introduced into our schools, though it was 
not generally used till the close of the eighteenth century. 
Learned papers and discourses were now published in 
English, although at first they were duplicated into Latin. 
A general use of the vernacular made a common road on 
which both the learned classes and the working classes 
could again travel, as they had done in the grand old 
days of Greece and Rome, when Plato and Aristotle 
and Cicero and Horace spoke and wrote and thought in 
the common languages of the people. Now began the 
desire for popular education, of which University Exten- 
sion is one of the signs. Let us see how that form 
of popular education became evolved in this movement 
among the people, who were shut out from the possibility 
of attending colleges of learning. Working men know 
that one of their two hands must always be employed in 
earning their daily bread, but they have another hand 
with which they could work for their own improvement, 
and for that of the community, if they only had the op- 
portunity and knew how to employ it. The ancient 
method of obtaining knowledge was to attend public 
lectures or discourses, and they became the chief mode 
of higher education. It was so in classical times when 
people flocked to the market-place in Athens to hear 
Socrates, and to the groves of Academus to hear Plato, 
or joined the Peripatetics in the walks of the Lyceum 
to listen to the scientific teaching of Aristotle. So it 
continued in every country where learning was 
cared for at all, and poor students went, begging on 
the way, to listen to lectures by Abelard in France, 
Chrysoloras in ltaly, or Erasmus in Oxford. When 
printing presses multiplied books, knowledge could be 
acquired by those who could read, and was no longer 
confined to the few who could discourse. Public libraries. 
for the people are, however, only inventions of our own 
day, and at the beginning of this century did not exist. 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES. 

The people readily co-operated with Birkbeck and 
others in founding institutes of their own where they could 
read and hear lectures. One of the earliest of these 
exists in the City under the well-known name of the 
“ Birkbeck Institute,” which has now a new lease of active 
life. The people in the early part of the century were 
only groping in the dark for the kind of higher education 
which they desired. The Mechanics’ Institutes supple- 
mented small and defective libraries by single and 
unconnected lectures. In fact, the associated members 
of these institutes scarcely knew what they wanted. 
Some joined the institutes for amusement, some for 
instruction. Both were propery objects of desire, but were 
difficult to amalgamate, so a strange mixture was made 
of both, often not very wisely, by the inexperienced 
managers of the new Mechanics’ Institutes. One of the 
most prosperous of them asked me to give a single 
lecture on Chemistry, in the year 1846, and sent me its 
programme for the preceding year. It was as follows :— 
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“Wit and Humour, with Comic Songs—Women Treated 
in a Novel Manner—Legerdemain and Spirit-rapping— 
The Devil (with illustrations)—The Heavenly Bodies and 
the Stellar System—Palestine and the Holy Land— 
Speeches by Eminent Friends of Education, interspersed 
with Music, to be followed bya Ball. Price to the whole 
2s. 6d. Refreshments in an Anteroom.” (Laughter.) 
Compare your programme of sound work with this motley 
assemblage of Professors, Ventriloquists, Conjurors, and 
Musicians, and you will see how much the scheme of 
University Extension has moulded the demand for 
knowledge among the people, and turned it into channels 
which will refresh and irrigate the various districts 
through which it passes. The Mechanics’ Institutions 
where they still exist have altered themselves into 
systematic schools, either scientific, technical, or artistic, 
but they have still left outside the people who have not 
been trained to use schools. The Universities associated 
to supply this want. Gradually, not yet completely, but 
surely, the people who demand your courses of lectures 
appreciate and follow them because they are systematic 
and in proper sequence ; and because the lecturer also 
becomes the tutor to each student who really desires to 
understand and profit by the subject taught. In ordinary 
popular lectures the lecturer treats his audience as a mass, 
throwing his information broadcast over it, ignorant as to 
where it may fall, and careless as to whether the seed 
falls on stony places where it can take no root. When 
the lecturer acts also as a tutor he looks upon his audience 
as individuals, he drills his seed into productive soil, 
taking care that the ground is prepared to receive it, and 
that each seed gets its proper proportion of food-giving 
manure. The minds of the teacher and the taught get 
into an intellectual grapple, and as the former should be 
the stronger man, he is enabled to drag the mind of the 
student from the dark holes in which it may lurk into the 
broad light of day. Ina College or Technical School a 
tutorial system ought always to be combined with the 
lectures. Under your system of peripatetic lectures it is 
more difficult of application, but you do much by the 
weekly exercises and final examination as well as by 
making the courses consequential in series. The Ex- 
aminers for the Certificates, who are not the Lecturers, 
testify by their University experience to the good results 
which are attained. To understand the object of the 
promoters of University Extension it is important neither to 
exaggerate these results nor to depreciate the value of the 
system. The main purpose is not to educate the masses, 
but to permeate them with the desire for intellectual 
improvement, and to show them methods by which they 
can attain this desire. Every man who acquires a taste 
for learning and is imbued with the desire to acquire 
more of it becomes more valuable as a citizen because he 
is more intelligent and perceptive. As Shakespere says— 


** Learning is but an adjunct to ourself, 
It adds a precious seeing to the eye.” 


it is this addition of “a precious seeing to the eye” 
which produces progress in Science. The most familiar 
objects to man, like air and water, are nothing more to 
the untutored intellect of man than the primrose was to 
Peter Bell— 
‘* A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


THE PROGRESS OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 


How little our ancestors knew about air, and how little 
we yet know about it in the nineteenth century! Yet, if 
mere observation could suffice to know a thing, air should 
be better understood than anything in the world. When 
the first man drew his first breath, he began his familiarity 
with air. In every phase of his life man meets it at every 
turn. It fans him with gentle breezes, and it buffets him 
with storms. It is never absent from every act of his 
existence, and the last act of his life is his inability to 
respire it. The first philosopher who studied air in a 
scientific way was Anaximenes. He lived 548 years 
before Christ, and men have been studying air ever since, 
and have laboriously brought up our knowledge to our 
present position. Aristotle brought his shrewd powers of 
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observation upon air, and established that it was a material 
and not a spirit. A wonderful Saracen called Alhazen 
found that it had weight, and showed that it was heavier 
at the bottom ofa mountain than at its top. Galileo again 
took up the study of air in 1630, and made important 
discoveries which led Torricelli and others to the discovery 
of the barometer. It is scarcely more than a century 
since mankind gave up air as an element, and it is only 
during my lifetime that we have been taught the true 
chemical nature of air, and that its relations to the great 
phenomena of vegetable and animal life have been ex- 
plained. You see how slowly intellectual conceptions of 
the most common object gather round it. When we give 
a lecture to an ignorant audience on such subjects as air 
and water, we treat them from the platform of our own 
times—the nineteenth century. But our audience is no 
yet on that plane. In my old professorial days, int 
lecturing to classes of working men, I sometimes put 
myself on the platform on which Anaximenes stood 548 
years before Christ, and argued as he did for the theory of 
the nature of air, andthen mounted the ladders, taking my 
hearers with me, from platform to platform of discovery, 
till I reached that of the present day. This historical 
mode of illustration gave the working men a better notion 
of the methods of scientific discovery, and taught them 
more completely that Science consists of conceptions 
obtained by a slow but steady questioning of Nature. In 
ancient times there was little Science, because philoso- 
phers put the questions to their own minds and not to 
Nature. If the untutored senses be sufficient to appre- 
ciate and understand what you see with your own eyes, 
and hear with your own ears, it would not have required 
seven thousand years for mankind to acquire our present 
imperfect knowledge about air or water. In explaining to 
our students the knowledge of to-day, I think it would 
often be useful to show how it has been attained, and how 
our crude faculties have become tutored faculties by close 
thinking, observation, and experiment upon the most 
familiar objects about us. Theories of the past have 
fallen as the leaves of trees fall, but while they existed 
they drew nutriment to the parent stem of knowledge. 
The theory of to-day is the error of to-morrow. Error in 
Science is nothing but a shadow cast by the strong light 
of truth. Theories as they arise are an absolute necessity 
for the progress of Science, because’ they collect in a 
common focus all the light which is shed upon a subject 
at a particular period. The descriptions of, and arguments 
for, the old theories I found very useful as ladders let 
down from the nineteenth century platform, which enabled 
my uneducated audience to mount to it by graduated 
steps, until they came to the same level of the Science 
which I was trying to expound to them. The world is 
still young, and Science is never old. It is sheer vanity 
for any generation to suppose that their state of know- 
ledge represents the final triumph of truth, I think 
it is always useful in educating in modern Science to show 
how much we owe to our ancestors by their laborious 
efforts to build it up. We have inherited so much from 
the past. Roger Bacon, writing so long ago as 1267, 
said—“ The ancients have committed all the more errors 
just because they are the ancients, for in matters of 
learning the youngest are in reality the oldest; modern 
generations ought to surpass their predecessors because 
they inherit their labours.” This thought, three centuries 
later, Francis Bacon put into his famous apothegm— 
Antiquitas Seculi, Juventus Muna. 
EDUCATION AND THE PEOPLE. 

It is no small object in view that your purpose is to 
permeate the mass of people with the desire for knowledge. 
It is chiefly among them that great discoverers in Science 
and great inventors in Industry arise. I would refer you, 
as an illustration, to the past discoverers who have 
adorned the lecture table of the Royal Institution in 
Albermarle Street. With scarcely an exception they have 
sprung directly from the people. The original founder 
was Benjamin Thompson, afterwards Count Rumford, a 
parish schoolmaster from New England ; and the Insti- 
tution has had as successive Professors Sir Humphrey 
Davy, the son of a woodcarver; Young, illustrious in 
Optics, the son I think of a yeoman; Faraday, a news- 
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boy ; and Tyndall, who was of humble origin. All of 
these men sprang from the people. Among inventors 
this origin from the people is still more marked. Watt 
was an instrument maker ; Wheatstone, who invented our 
telegraphs, was a maker of musical instruments ; and 
Bell, who added the telephone, was a teacher of deaf 
mutes; Stephenson, the inventor of locomotives, a colliery 
labourer; Arkwright, who revolutionised the cotton 
industry, was a barber. These instances might be 
multiplied indefinitely both from modern and ancient 
history. The great humanising movements of the 
world have sprung from the people. The Founder 
of our religion did not disdain to be called the son of 
Joseph the carpenter, and he took his disciples from 
among the working men around him. Paul the tent- 
maker and Peter the fisherman found time to earn their 
daily bread and to diffuse the religion of Christ. The 
growth of Philosophy in Greece depended upon men who 
were using one hand to win their daily bread, and the 
other to mould humanity. Socrates was a sculptor; 
Plato and Zeno were actively engaged in commerce ; 
Aristotle was the son of a physician. They founded 
schools of thought, but they themselves were the products 
of Athens and Corinth when they were active seats of 
industrial activity. I hope I have made myself in- 
telligible when I argue that the University Extension 
Movement is doing work of its own kind most valuable, 
not as an education of the people but as a means of per- 
meating the people with a desire to be educated, and by 
giving them methods and subjects which they can use in 
continuing their education. Your opponents still object to 
the need of doing this, because they quote cases, such as 
I have mentioned, like Faraday, Watt, and Stephenson, 
where men of the people, even in the absence of schools, 
educated themselves without aid from others and became 
great discoverers ; so they say it is much more easy now 
to do likewise when Technical Schools are covering the 
country. I have spent a large portion of my life in help- 
ing to found these Technical Schools, and therefore I fully 
appreciate their importance, but they do not even touch 
the ground covered by your Movement. No doubt one 
of your triumphs will be that the University Extension 
Scheme will tend largely to feed Schools of Science and 


Technical Schools with students incited to learn 
through your permeating influence in creating a 
taste for knowledge. This is as it should be. 


During my life I have enjoyed the friendship of many 
men who have risen by their own great talents, such 
as Dalton, Faraday, Stephenson, Wheatstone, and 
Livingstone. I knew the great African discoverer, when 
he rested his book on a spinning jenny, snatching sentence 
after sentence as he passed it at work; and I attended 
the evening classes with him in Glasgow, and saw him 
pay the pennies he had saved during the day as a cotton 
spinner. But were my old friends now alive I would call 
them all as witnesses as to how much trouble and suffering 
would have been saved to them had they been able when 
young to enjoy the advantages which you now offer to 
the youth of this country by giving them the materials 
and methods of education. It is quite true that men of 
genius will cut out steps for themselves in the toilsome 
ascent of knowledge. The mistake of the argument is 
obvious. All the dwellers in a plain do not surmount 
the mountain which frowns upon them at the end of the 
valley. A few daring spirits may reach the summit 
unaided and pass into the world beyond, but the great 
mass of men remain in the lowlands where they were 
born. We can induce many of these to make excursions 
which will brighten their existence, by making-roads and 
showing them how to use the roads. Perchance in doing 
so we may come upon a genius and put him on his way, 
and wish him God Speed! The case should not be 
argued by contrasting a heaven-born talent with ordinary 
ability. All systems of education try to draw out the 
mental abilities of the scholar, but they do not profess to 
give the gifts of God, or to create special abilities in man. 
Such great men as I have mentioned are discoverers of 
new truths in Science, and the bulk of mankind must be 
content to live on a lower plane, but their life is made the 
happier, more graceful and dignified, by helping them to 


acquire some of that knowledge which shows them how 
the world has advanced and how Society has been 
improved by the advances made in Science, Literature, 
and Philosophy. In our own time Science has been the 
great civilising agency. The discoverers in Science are 
the artisans of Civilisation, their laboratories are the 
workshops, and their instrurents of precision and experi- 
ment are the tools with which they perform their world 
labour. By the system which yeu pursue the people are 
made to take an intelligent interest in these modes of 
civilisation. The most intelligent nation will be the 
greatest nation, and your work is to do your part in 
permeating the people with this general intelligence 
which is so necessary for their prosperity in the com- 
petition of the world. (Loud and prolonged cheering.) 

Sir JAMES PAGET, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer for his Address, remarked that Lord Playfair 
—-himself an accomplished worker in and world-renowned 
teacher of Science—had given them his calm judgment 
upon what had been done by the diffusion of scientific 
knowledge among the masses of the people. He himself 
did not think anything more encouraging could 
have been said to those who had been most active in the 
promotion of the Londen Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching, while certainly nothing could have 
been more encouraging tothe pupils. (Cheers.) Hehad 
been specially struck by the importance of the point 
urged by Lord Playfair, that scientific teaching for the 
people should pursue the historical method. There was 
great encouragement to be found in the advance which 
had already been made, and he thought we might con- 
tribute by our work to the further advances of Science in 
the future. Charles Babbage, a great man of science 
once said that he would give twenty years of his life if he 
could come back again at the end of twenty years, if only 
for twelve months, to see what progress had been made 
in scientific discovery in the interval. A great responsi- 
bility rested upon them all to do what in their power lay 
to further the acquirement of knowledge and its diffusion 
among the people. (Cheers.) 

Canon BROWNE, in seconding the vote of thanks, said 
that they had all learned much from the admirable 
Address to which they had listened. Lord Playfair had 
spoken of students resorting in large numbers to Oxford 
to hear Erasmus; Erasmus was Professor of Greek at 
Cambridge, and the students heard him there. He had 
been asked in moving the vote of thanks to bring before 
them matters affecting the future of the Movement. As 
they were aware, the Commission appointed to consider 
the draft Charter for the proposed Gresham University, 
of which Lord Playfair and himself were Members, had 
issued its Report. The Commissioners had given a direct 
and distinct recognition tothe University Extension 
system, which was now placed on a solid basis, and would 
be linked on to what he believed was going to be one of 
the great Universities of the future. (Cheers.) In that 
place it was appropriate that he should remind them of 
the fact that the Corporation and the Mercers’ Company, 
in virtue of their connection with the Gresham endow- 
ment, of which the City was so justly proud, were to be 
directly represented upon the governing body of the new 
University. He hoped the City would take care that the 
magnificent Hall of Christ’s Hospital was not lost, but 
was secured as the nucleus and centre for the City and 
East-end lectures of the new University of London. 
Within the last few weeks there had been another indica- 
tion of the important place which the University Extension 
system was taking in the education of the country. A 
Royal Commission had just been appointed to enquire 
into Secondary Education, and one of the Members of 
that Commission was his excellent friend Mr. M. E. 
Sadler, of Oxford, who was the Secretary to the Oxford 
University Extension Delegacy. He would have been 
glad had the Government thought well to place upon that 
Commission some one to represent the University Local 
Examinations, which had exercised a paramount influence 
on secondary education in the past ; and they could not 
have found a more suitable representative than his friend 
and former colleague, Dr. Keynes, the present Secretary 
of the Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate. There 
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was another interesting point which he must bring before 
them. In the present year the University Extension 
Movement reached its majority, the first formal Courses 
having been given by the University of Cambridge in 1873, 
though informally Cambridge began earlier. In view of 
this fact, and of the Report of the Gresham Commission, 
which was likely to result in the speedy establishment 
of a teaching University, the Council of the London 
Society had decided to hold a University Extension 
Congress on June 22 and 23, so as to sum up and present 
the educational results of the twenty-one years’ work in 
University Extension, and to consider, in the light of past 
experience, practical proposals, and a general policy, for 
the future of the whole Movement. They proposed to 
hold three Conferences of two hours each, with important 
persons connected with the three Universities in the 
Chair, and speakers specially chosen would deal at one 
session with the popular and educational side of the work, 
at another with the business side, which was of vital im- 
portance, and at the third with the development of the 
more strictly University side, by which they would link on 
to the new University of London. To this Conference 
would be invited representatives from the Central organisa- 
tions conducting University Extension work in the United 
Kingdom, from Local Centres throughout England, and 
also from the Colonies, America, and the various European 
countries where such work was carried on. (Cheers.) 
Mr. GOSCHEN, as President of the Society, proposed a 
cordial vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor for allowing them 
the use of the Egyptian Hall on that occasion, and himself 
taking the Chair. He was sure they had all listened to 
the Address with intense interest, and he himself had 
been particularly interested with Lord Playfair’s de- 
scription of the manner in which as a lecturer he had 
addressed popular audiences by taking them from platform 
to platform inthe history of Science. (Hear, hear.) Lord 
Playfair began with Greece and Rome, and came down, 
educating them gradually up to the platform of the present 
day. It passed through his own mind whether that same 
process could not be employed in political, social, and 
ethical studies, and whether there was such an immense 
distinction between the civic platform of Athens and the 
civic platform of to-day, cr whether in educating popular 
audiences now, instead of tracing our path from the 
foolishness of the ancient days to the wisdom and know- 
ledge of these, we might not find some of the greatest 
wisdom still in the times of Aristotle and Plato. It would 
appear to him that to contrast the knowledge of the past, 
not with the view of showing up the darkness of the past 
- as against the light of the present, but of tracing develop- 
ment after development in the various branches of 
Science, was a mattter not only useful, but of the deepest 
interest to Students in every branch of learning. (Hear, 
shear.) He had generally had the privilege on these 
occasions of moving a vote of thanks to the gentleman 
- who had addressed them, and it would have been a great 
satisfaction to him to have done so this time ; but he had 
a special motive in asking Sir James Paget and Canon 
Browne to perform this office. He had thought that this 
occasion, which had been so well explained to them by 
Canon Browne, was one on which it would be more 
desirable and more suitable for their friends to blow the 
trumpet for the Society than for him to do so himself ; 
and he was glad that they, who were among the pioneers 
of the University Extension system, had been able to put 
into the witness-box that day Lord Playfair, Sir James 
Paget, and Canon Browne. When they had held these 
gatherings he frequently saw some criticisms afterwards 
pouring cold water upon the Movement, and so long as 
these critics might think that the matter was in the hands of 
such dletfanti and amateurs as some of them were on 
the Council-—(laughter)—there might be assumed to be 
some force in the objection to the d/etfanze character of 
the Movement. (Laughter.) That day, however, they 
had Lord Playfair and Sir James Paget—two men great 
in the scientific world, and not only great as regarded 
knowledge and scientific attainments, but great also in 
their powers of teaching—telling them of the advantages 
of the Movement and of the success which they believed 
it had attained. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and cheers.) More than 


that, Lord Playfair had been prepared to bring witnesses 
from the past whom he could quote as being in favour of 
the work which their Society had been doing. A Royal 
Commission had now acknowledged their labours, and 
had put its stamp on the institution which they had tried 
all these years to sustain ; and it had given them a distinct 
status in the education of the country. (Cheers.) Cam- 
bridge, London, and Oxford had now been recognised as 
having done an important national work. They had to 
thank those who had supported them—the City autho- 
rities, and many of the City Companies, who had helped 
them largely. If it should be that the new University 
should practically absorb into itself and take over the 
management of their Society, they would be only too 
glad to be relieved of the responsibility, while they would 
know that they had laid the foundations on which others 
might in the future build. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Prebendary WHITTINGTON, in seconding the 
motion, said that, as a City clergyman and the Principal 
of a famous educational establishment in the heart of the 
City, he desired to express his warm approval of what 
Canon Browne had said as to the importance of the 
establishment of a close relation between the new Uni- 
versity and the City of London ; and he hoped that such 
an opportunity for good would not be omitted by those 
who should have the organisation of the new scheme. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

The LorRD Mayor having acknowledged the vote of 
thanks, and assured all present with what pleasure he had 
received them at the Mansion House that afternoon, the 
proceedings terminated. 


THE EXTENSION MOVEMENT AND 
COUNTY COUNCILS. 


By “ CRAIGMILLAR.” 


AY I venture to suggest that the discussion of this 
subject has been getting rather loose—off the 
point? AsI understand it, the question raised 

by Professor Jenks is concerned with the definition of the 
true function and scope of the Extension Movement. Not 
only, therefore, are complaints as to the lamentable lack 
of organising power evinced by Secretaries of rural (z. é., 
County Council) Centres quite irrelevant (though indeed 
no one can more heartily sympathise with Mr. North and 
his fellow-sufferers than I do), but the main issue seems 
also liable to confusion by the introduction into the con- 
troversy of other considerations—the need for instruction 
felt in agricultural districts, and the advantages to farmers 
of an acquaintance with the biology of cereals and the 
chemistry of manures. For the point at issue is not whe- 
ther or not certain classes of men require education, nor 
whether or not certain classes of subjects are valuable 
portions of education, but whether these classes of men 
are ready, and these classes of subjects suitable, for edu- 
cation of the kind known as University Extension. And 
there is no slight involved to either men or subjects in 
putting the matter in this light. The British Consulate 
at Reykjavik is an honourable post, but not a post suitable 
for Lord Dufferin; nor would any scheme be sound, 
morally or economically, which should place Herr Pader- 
ewski in personal charge of the musical department of 
even a high-class Ladies’ Finishing Academy. 
University Extension, according to the scheme of its 
founders, was designed to meet the higher educational 
needs of persons of adult age who, from whatever cause, 
are unable to enjoy a regular University career. No dis- 
tinctions of sex or social position are recognised, but a 
high standard is prescribed, and no encouragement to 
attend is offered to boys and girls of school age, who are 
not yet in a position to appreciate instruction of the re- 
quired character, and whose presence would—unfortu- 
nately, in some cases does—tend to degrade the standard. 
So much for the class addressed. As for the subjects of 
instruction, a perusal of the lists of Courses arranged Term 
by Term makes it plain that the conductors of the Move- 
ment are actuated by a very catholic spirit in this respect. 
And indeed this is plainly the right spirit, for in the hands 
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of competent teachers almost any subject can be made the 
vehicle for intellectual training. It is true that some sub- 
jects are far better fitted than others to provide what many 
of its devotees regard as a not less important function of 
Extension work—the training of what, for lack of a single 
more suitable English expression, we must call the higher 
spiritual faculties. Not only, according to these authori- 
ties, should we aim at developing the “student spirit,” 
which may enable those who attend our Classes to ap- 
proach the various problems of life with intelligence and 
discrimination ; we should further endeavour, in the 
phrase of Mr. Churton Collins, to promote “the moral, 
aesthetic, and political education of the citizen.” We need 
not, however, at this moment insist on any ulterior con- 
sideration (—I say “ulterior” because this appears to be 
in essence a question rather of degree than of kind). On 
one point there is complete unanimity among all who are 
qualified to express an opinion, viz.—that the Extension 
Movement should endeavour to develope an intelligent 
temper and a discerning receptiveness in those to whom 
it appeals, that they may be the better fitted to order their 
lives harmoniously with the larger and more vital condi- 
tions in which their lot is cast. 

These are truisms, but I have ventured to repeat them 
in this place in order to make plain what seems to me the 
real point of this discussion. If the object here specified 
is to be kept clearly before the eyes of the University 
Extension authorities, and is to dominate their policy, it 
seems to follow of necessity that they should avoid by all 
means all subjects, and all methods of treating a subject, 
that may have any immediate practical bearing on wage- 
earning capacity or other daily-life occupation. If once 
Extension Classes come to be looked upon as affording 
opportunity for the attainment of higher skill in the tan- 
ning of leather or in the extermination of the Colorado 
Beetle, or again as of assistance to candidates in exami- 
nations or applicants for posts, they will have suffered a 
fatal degradation. On entering an Extension Lecture- 
room a Student should feel that for the next two hours 
his ordinary life is a thing to be ignored—he is to devote 
himself to another sphere of activity—he is to range the 
Forest of Arden. “ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon” 
is a maxim no whit less applicable to the domain of culture 
than to that of piety. 

In many Centres this view of the case has from the 
first been recognised as the true one, and it may, I think, 
be regarded as indisputable that in these the Movement 
has most triumphantly realised the intentions of its 
founders. As I have remarked already, the question is 
one not so much of subjects as of the treatment of sub- 
jects. It is not only Sophocles and Dante and Spenser 
and Lessing the study of whom is the means of culture ; 
nor would the line be drawn so as just to include Adam 
Smith and John Austin ; almost all branches of study may 
rank together provided that the treatment is rightly con- 
ceived—that the teacher handles the subject, not as one 
of the Arodi-studien, but as a means of cultivating the 
higher mental faculties in those whom he addresses-— 
not, if one may say so, for the sake of the facts so much 
as for the sake of learning how to get at the facts, and how 
to estimate their true position in the economy of Nature 
or of Man. Only must this caution be always observed, 
that there be no risk of regarding worldly advancement as 
the primary object of the instruction imparted. In the 
case of many subjects this danger is obviously non-existent; 
no man, ordinarily speaking, expects to put money in his 
purse by meditating with Plato upon the Denizens of the 
Cavern, by learning from the ZLaokoon the principles of 
artistic expression, by contemplating the political philo- 
sophy of Burke ; nor again by the study of the sciences 
of observation, as Geology and Astronomy ; but in the 
case of those branches of science that are in more imme- 
diate relation with handicrafts we must be on our guard. 

How lamentably, then, have the Universities deserted 
their highest traditions by this alliance with the County 
Councils for the promotion of “ ‘Technical Education” ! 
The ordinary rural labourer in the eastern and southern 
counties of England (to which this discussion mainly 
applies) is no more fitted than the schoolgirl of thirteen 
for the reception of such training as is rightly and nor- 
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mally provided by the Extension Movement, and the 
“education ” demanded in his case is concerned almost 
exclusively with Drains, Bugs, and Manures. If this is to 
go on, on let it go, but the Universities must be prepared 
for the consequences. Up to the present they have striven 
to maintain a standard worthy of their reputation, and 
have required audiences of mature and competent intelli- 
gence. With this standard and with these audiences they 
have succeeded—have won their way to the position they 
now hold in the educational life of the country. Their func- 
tion and their giory in the past has been the provision 
of a liberal and scholarly culture, possessed directly of no 
pecuniary or utilitarian value, but exercising an incal- 
culable influence for good throughout the country by 
means of the graduates who, in whatever position in life, 
carry with them the atmosphere and tone of thought 
which the Universities alone can give; and their Exten- 
sion departments should, as far as their more limited con- 
ditions permit, strive to continue the same noble policy. 
To turn from this elevated duty to the elementary instruc- 
tion of village audiences in such illiberal and unscholarly 
topics as those organised by the County Councils—courses 
of training which have avowedly no other aim than mere 
material advancement—this seems to me and to many 
others who have watched this recent development a policy 
both degrading and suicidal. 

Let me repeat that I intend no slight to the branches of 
study specially in question. They are indisputably of 
great importance, and competent technical instruction 
should by all means be provided for those who labour in 
these trades. But such work is the business of other in- 
stitutions—-of Polytechnics and Agricultural Colleges, 
and no more falls within the legitimate scope of the Uni- 
versities than does Metaphysics within that of the Wool- 
wich Arsenal. It is a question of function. 


By T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A., LL.D., 
Staff Lecturer to the Cambridge Syndicate. 


IT is not my purpose to take a side in the controversy 
between Professor Jenks and his critics. He has cer- 
tainly succeeded in evoking a series of most interesting 
and useful Papers, and has done excellent service in 
calling attention to dangers which must be avoided if the 
alliance between the University Extension Movement and 
the Technical Educational Movement is to be fruitful 
of good. 

On the other hand, he has, I think, mistaken temporary 
blemishes for permanent defects, and regarded accidental 
and remediable evils as essentials of a system which he 
condemns on account of the supposed necessity of their 
connection with it. In my short career as Organising 
Secretary for the Cambridgeshire County Council the 
question under discussion came before me in a very 
practical manner; and experience as University Exten- 
sion Lecturer both here and in America enables me to 
look at it from the point of view of the teacher as well as 
from the point of view of the organiser. 

I will put very briefly the conclusions to which I have 
been led. They are that :-— 

(1) The connection betwe2n the two movements may 
be, and ought to be, most beneficial to both. Technical 
training will thereby be made into real education, and 
University Extension will be given a wider scope and 
saved from some of its financial difficulties. | Moreover, 
by being brought into closer connection with the life of the 
people, it will become more sympathetic and more useful 
in the highest sense of that much-abused word, while even 
the “ practical man” will gradually learn that science and 
art and an historical knowledge of social and industrial 
organisation may help on enormously the every-day work 
of the world. 

(2) There is in some places a tendency for the local 
University Extension Committee to give an undue pre- 
ference to scientific subjects because of the pecuniary 
assistance that may be looked for, if Science is taken, 
from the money at the disposal of the County Councils. 
But other Committees, blessed with more knowledge or 
greater energy, have seen in the new resources placed at 
their disposal a means of making both branches of their 
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work more continuous and more educational. They have 
moved their County Councils to establish scientific Courses 
or to subsidise those which they provide ; and they have 
concentrated on History and Literature the funds which 
in former days they were obliged to divide between the 
two groups of subjects. Obviously this is the proper 
course to take. If a distant relation offered to educate 
half the children ina struggling family, I do not think 
wise parents would immediately take the other half away 
from school. 

(3) A great deal of the teaching done for County 
Councils by University Extension Lecturers has been work 
which they ought not to have been called upon to perform. 
They have been at once too strong and too weak for it. 
Men who have taken a First Class in Science at Cambridge 
or Oxford should not be expected to spend their time in 
teaching village lads fresh from the plough the rudiments 
of Chemistry or Mechanics. They are sent out to 
extend University teaching, not to take part in elementary 
education. Moreover, the remuneration they receive, 
though no whit too great for men of their attainments, is 
more than need be paid for the kind of work they are 
obliged to perform. On the other hand they do not 
possess that knowledge of the mental and moral peculiar- 
ities of their pupils which can only come of residence 
among them and constant intercourse with them. Much 
of the instruction given by University Extension Lecturers 
in country villages would have been better given by local 
teachers, could competent men and women have been 
found in the neighbourhood. 

(4) There is a place, and a most important place, for 
the University Extension Lecturer in any satisfactory 
scheme of Technical Education. As Mr. Sadler and 
others have pointed out, close connection with the Univer- 
sities is necessary if high ideals are to be kept before the 
people. The spirit of the Extensionist should pervade 
the movement from top to bottom ; and it cannot be there 
if the Extension Lecturer has no part or lot in the edu- 
cation given. Where, then, is his place? What are his 
functions? He has a threefold duty to perform. First, 
he must be an Educational Pioneer. Secondly, he 
must be a Teacher of Teachers. Thirdly, he must 
be the Apex of a great Educational Pyramid. In 
the first capacity he must go into the more populous 
villages and give single lectures or short courses of 
lectures of a popular kind upon subjects connected with 
the application of science to Agriculture.» Lantern slides 
should be largely used to show model farms, model 
dairies, model processes of all kinds, in such a way that 
the most stolid farmer may be interested and attracted. 
An appetite for more thorough and systematic teaching 
will thus be created among classes who too often despise 
it. And it must be remembered that only those who 
possess deep knowledge and great powers of exposi- 
tion are competent to do this successfully. In other words, 
County Councils have ready to their hands in trained and 
experienced University Extension Lecturers the one class 
of men in the country who are capable of rousing interest 
in scientific education among the rural population. As 
a Teacher of Teachers the University Extension Lec- 
turer will gather the Masters and Mistresses of the Ele- 
mentary Schools, and also others able and willing to be 
trained, into some central place week by week, and there 
put them through a course of careful instruction. Labora- 
tory work should be added, and proper tests applied from 
time to time. After a while some of the Students will be 
capable of teaching the lads and lasses of their own 
locality. They will take them in small classes ; they will 
take them frequently ; and they will take them in the 
broad and generous spirit which contact with the Uni- 
versity teacher has created or evoked. As the Apex of the 
Educational Pyramid of the County the University Ex- 
tension Lecturer will give not one course only, but a 
connected series of courses in a few localities, chosen 
because they are centres of considerable districts. In 
each some kind of Educational Institute will be estab- 
lished, and the Lecturer will find in it a properly equipped 
lecture-room and a reasonable amount of apparatus. 
Here he will meet not only teachers, but also the most 
promising pupils from the villages, who will be sent to 
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him prepared by local training to receive the more ad- 
vanced instruction he will give them. Those of the 
general public who are interested in his subject will be 
freely admitted, as they are to ordinary Extension Lec- 
tures, and doubtless a fair proportion of them will become 
Students of a satisfactory type. 

If these four conclusions are approximately correct, 
they shew us what to do and what to avoid in ourattempt 
to connect University Extension with Technical Educa- 
tion. The question of their proper relations is part ofa 
wider problem still ; and we cannot solve the one without 
considering the other. We are face to face with a crisis 
in the history of the University Extension Movement. If 
it is to become a permanent factor in the educational 
system of the country, it must be at one and the same 
time popular and thorough, it must not cease its 
missionary activity, and it must succeed in giving to its 
best students the highest education they are capable of 
receiving. How are these apparently incompatible 
objects to be attained? I believe that Dr. Roberts has 
given us the solution of the difficulty in his article on 
“The Policy of Short Courses” in the February number 
of this Journal. It is time that University Extension 
bifurcated. The pioneer, the missionary, the short-course 
side of the work must be sharply distinguished from the 
purely educational, certificate-carrying, possibly in time 
to come degree-giving, side of the work. The former 
connects naturally and properly with elementary and 
secondary institutions, the latter with University teaching. 
There must be a bridge between them, and in the depart- 
ment of technical education that bridge should span the 
interval between the work of the village teacher and the 
pioneer lecturer on the one hand and the work of the 
trainer of teachers and the central lecturer on the other. 


THE OXFORD SUMMER MEETING, 1894. 


HE sixth Summer Meeting of University Extension 
and other Students will be held in Oxford from 
Friday, July 27, to Friday, August 24. The 

Meeting will be divided into two Parts, viz., Friday, July 
27, to Tuesday evening, August 7, and from Wednesday, 
August 8, to Friday evening, August 24. The full Pro- 
gramme of the Meeting, containing a detailed time-table 
of the Lectures, arrangements for recreation, list and 
tariff of lodging-houses, map of Oxford, etc., will be ready 
by the middle of April, and will be sent post free on receipt 
of 7d. in stamps, on application being made to the Secre- 
tary, University Extension Office, Examination Schools, 
Oxford. 

The following will be the chief Courses of Lectures de- 
livered during the Meeting. (The details given are 
necessarily provisional. ) 


I. A Sequence of Lectures on “ The History, Literature, 
Art, and Philosophy of the Seventeenth Century.” This 
Course will comprise Lectures on the following subjects :— 

General Introduction to the history of the Puritan 


Revolution. Strafford. The Laudian Movement. Pym 
and Hampden. Cromwell. The Restoration. ; 
Wallenstein. Richelieu. Mazarin. Colbert. The in- 


fluence of Holland. 
The Economic History of the Period. 
Social Life of Puritans and Cavaliers. 
between the Puritan and Greek Ideals. 


The Contrast 


George Herbert. Herrick. Milton. Sir Thomas 
Browne. Dryden. George Fox. Bunyan. 

The Pilgrim Fathers. Penn. 

Descartes. Hobbes. Spinoza. Locke. 

Pascal. Moliére. Bossuet. 

Galileo. Harvey. Newton. 

Rubens. Vandyck. Valasquez. Rembrandt. 
Grotius. 


Jacobean Architecture. Seventeenth Century Music. 

The Geographical Discoveries of the Century. 

Among the Lecturers who will take part in this Course 
are Dr. S. R. Gardiner; Mr. Arthur Hassall, Student 
and Tutor of Christ Church; Rev. W. H. Hutton, 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford ; Mr. 
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Walter Pater ; Professor Turner, Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Oxford ; Rev. W. Hudson Shaw ; Mr. 
H. J. Mackinder, Reader of Geography in the University of 
Oxford; Mr. J. A. R. Marriott; Mr. E. L.S. Hors- 
burgh; Mr. F. S. Boas; Mr. H. H. Horne; Rev. Dr. 
Mee; Mr. W. S. Hewins; and Rev. Dr. Fairbairn. It is 
also hoped that Mr. H. W. Rolfe, Staff-Lecturer to the 
American Society for the Extension of University Teach- 
ing, will take part in this Course. 

One Lecture of this Course will be given each day 
during the Meeting at 10.30 and at noon. It is proposed 
so to arrange the programme that on no occasion will 
two Lectures drawn from the same Sequence be delivered 
at the same hour. 

Two Organ Recitals will be given in the Sheldonian 
Theatre during the first Part of the Meeting, by Dr. 
Taylor, Organist at New College, and Dr. Roberts, 
Organist at Magdalen College. The programme of each 
Recital will include specimens of the music of the Seven- 
teenth Century. 

At a Conversazione, which will be given in the Examin- 
ation Schools on Saturday, July 28, there will be an 
exhibition of books, rare pamphlets, pictures, plate, and 
musical instruments of the Seventeenth Century. It is 
also hoped that there will be a Lantern Lecture, illustrative 
of the portraiture of the same period. 

Arrangements are in contemplation for a performance, 
during the first Part of the Meeting, of Browning’s 
Strafford. 

During the first Part of the Meeting there will be a 
Dramatic Recital by Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe). The 
programme will comprise illustrations of the Dramatic 
Literature of the Seventeenth Century. 

An illustrated Lecture will also be given on the group 
of scientific men who were the founders of the Royal 
Society. 

II. Another of the chief Courses of the Meeting will be 

a Sequence of Lectures and Classes on “The Life and 
Duties of the Citizen.” These will be delivered each day 
throughout the Meeting at 5.30, and will thus not clash 
with any other fixtures in the Programme. The course 
has been designed as a non-partisan sequence of instr:c- 
tion in civic subjects. While so arranged as to be of 
interest to all citizens, it is specially intended for Teachers, 
and therefore follows as far as possible the syllabus of 
“The Life and Duties of the Citizen” contained in the 
Education School Code of 1893. 


The Course will comprise the following Lectures :— 
1. Local and Central Government. 

(a) The Three Reform Bills. 

(2) Municipal Government. 

(c) Public Education. 

(@) The Poor Law. 

(ec) Factory and Public Health Legislation. 

({) The Servants of the State. 


. India and the Colonies. 


. Social and Industrial Life. 

(a) Trade-unions. 

(2) Co-operation. 

(c) Friendly Societies. 

(d) Public Education. 

4. The Outlines of English Constitutional History. 

The Manor, Parish, Parliament, etc. 

In connection with this Course, a Lecture will be given 
on the Law of Contract. ; 

Among the Lecturers who will take part in this Course 
are Sir William Anson, Bart., Warden of All Souls’ 
College ; General Sir Geotge Chesney, °M.P.,.KiU.B; 
etc.; Mr. Graham Wallas; Mr. L. L. Price, Fellow 
and Treasurer of Oriel College, and Secretary of the 
British Economic Association; Mr. J. A. Hobson; 
Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, Lecturer at Worcester College ; 
Mr. C. E. Mallet; Mr. G. N. Richardson, Lecturer at 
Oriel and Pembroke Colleges ; and Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

III. There will be a Course in the second Part of the 
Meeting on “‘ The Homeric Poems,” consisting of fifteen 
Lectures by Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, Fellow and Tutor 
of Corpus Christi College, and Reader in Greek in 
the University of Oxford, and Mr. Churton Collins. 
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There will also be a course of instruction in Greek 
Language. The Course of Lectures will be so arranged 
as to provide an opportunity for students to obtain part 
of the qualification for a Certificate in the Greek Lan- 
guage. 

IV. In the second Part of the Meeting there will be a 
class for the Study of Economics and Industrial History, 
in which Mr. W. A. S. Hewins, Mr. Sadler, and, it is 
hoped, Mr. E. T. Devine, the Secretary of the American 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching, will 
take part. 

V. During the second Part of the Meeting there will 
be a course of instruction in the Art and Science of Edu- 
cation. It is proposed to arrange under this head a 
course of twelve Lectures on Psychology, Lectures on 
English, German, and French Education, and daily 
classes in Educational Theory, with criticism lessons. 
There will be practice lessons daily with a class of 
children. Further particulars of this Course will be 
shortly announced. 

VI. Mr. Alexander Macdonald, Ruskin Teacher of 
Drawing in the University of Oxford, will conduct an 
out-door drawing class during the Meeting. The sub- 
jects will be drawn from buildings, &c., in Oxford or its 
immediate surroundings. 


Turning to Science, there will be every day during the 
first Part of the Meeting, at 10.30 and at noon, Lectures 
on scientific subjects. An evening Lecture, possibly on 
“Colour Vision,” will be given during the first Part of the 
Meeting, by Captain Abney, C.B., F.R.S., Director of the 
Science Division of the Science and Art Department 
(South Kensington). During the afternoons in the second 
Part there will be a number of alternative Laboratory 
and other practical Courses. The following is a sum- 
mary of the scientific Courses :— 


_ VI. Astronomy. Dr. Fison will give a course of six 
illustrated Lectures on physical problems relating to 
Astronomy. 


VII. Anthropology. Mr. Henry Balfour, Keeper of 
the Pitt-Rivers Collection, will give a series of de- 
monstrations in the University Museum, illustrating the 
progress and development of the various arts and in- 
dustries of man. This class will be held in the afternoons 
of the first Part of the Meeting. 


VIII. Geology. Professor A. H. Green, F.R.S., will 
conduct a Field Class for the study of the Geology of the 
country near Oxford, during the second Part of the 
Meeting. The Field Class will be accompanied by oral 
explanations in the lecture room and by geological 
mapping. During the first part of the Meeting Professor 
Green will give three lectures on geological subjects. | 


IX. Chemistry. Courses of Practical Chemistry will 
be conducted by Mr. J. E. Marsh, M.A., in the Chemical 
Laboratory at the’ University Museum, from August 8 to 
24. There will be a Course for beginners and special 
tuition for more advanced students. Advanced students 
desiring special tuition are invited to communicate with 
Mr. Marsh (University Museum, Oxford) as to the work 
they wish to take up. The elementary Course is limited 
to fifty students ; the special tuition to twenty students. 


X. Hygiene. A course of. praetical instruction in 
Hygiene, with out-door demonstrations, will be conducted 
by Dr. C. H. Wade, D.P.H. He will also deliver two in- 
troductory Lectures in the first Part of the Meeting. A 
further Lecture introductory to this Course will also be 
given by a Lecturer to be subsequently announced, the 
Chair being taken by Sir H. W. Acland, Bart., F.R.S. 
Regius Professor of Medicine. 


A guide to preparative reading has been prepared, and 
Students can also obtain instruction by correspondence 
in the chief subjects on which Lectures will be delivered 
at the Summer Meeting. 

A library of books will be available for Students 
during both Parts of the Meeting. 

By the kindness of the Council, forty men Students can 
be accommodated at Keble College during the Meeting, 
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board and lodging costing 30s. per week. By the kind- 
ness of the Principals, a number of lady Students will be 
received during the first Part of the Meeting at Somerville 
Hall and at Lady Margaret Hall. The large room at 
Mr. Vincent’s (near the Examination Schools) will be 
used as a club-room by the Students. 

During the first part of the Meeting the majority of 
the Lectures will be delivered inthe Examination Schools 
and at the University Museum. As the Meeting of the 
British Association will be concurrent with half of the 
second Part of the Meeting, the Vice-Chancellor has 
kindly given leave for the University Extension Lectures 
between August 8 and 24 to be delivered in the 
Convocation House and inthe Divinity School. Some 
Lectures will also be given at the Girls’ High School, by 
kind permission of the Council of the Girls’ Public Day 
School Company. 

Instruction will also be offered in Wood-carving, Sloyd, 
Photography, Type-Writing, and Shorthand. Details of 
these Courses will be published in the unofficial part of 
the Programme. 

A Debate will be held during the first Part of the 
Meeting. Conditional promises have been received from 
the Hon. Auberon Herbert to move, and from Lady 
Henry Somerset to oppose, a motion to the effect that 
Free-trade, or no restriction, is the true line on which to 
move towards Temperance. 

By private arrangement, a number of Lectures on 
theological subjects will also be offered to the Students. 
We are able to announce that among these Courses, 
the outlines of which will be published in the unofficial 
part of the Programme, will bea series of Lectures on 
“The Elements of Theology,” by the Rev. Charles Gore. 

The Rev. Canon Scott Holland has also given a con- 
ditional promise to give an Address on some economic 
subject to the Students attending the Meeting. 

A number of scholarships are offered to Students pro- 
posing to attend the Meeting. Conditions of award can 
be obtained by application to the Secretary at the 
University Extension Office, Oxford. 

The number of tickets issued for the first Part of the 
Meeting will be limited to one thousand. The sale of 
tickets will commence after Easter. For the first three 
weeks the sale will be confined to those who have attended 
University Extension Lectures or previous Summer 
Meetings. A limited number of tickets will also be 
reserved till June 1 for the convenience of Students from 
America. 


The price of the tickets will be as follows :— 


wn 
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[2 Forthe whole Meeting .:.c-c..0e.scsece i106 
II. For the first Part of the Meeting only 1 0 o 

III. For the second Part of the Meeting 
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There will be additional fees payable as follows for the 


practical Courses :— fe, Bien Ce 
For the practical Chemistry Course ......... 20s OD 
For the practical Course in Hygiene......... 010 oO 
For the Course in Geology in Part II. ...... Caiow ae 
For the Course in Economics in Part II..... 0 10 oO 
For the Class in the Greek Language in 
Ware lL barctmcrevineatthdeetreactcaeie ties ea eee. o 10 O 
RAaeE RAV PRE Gola SS cs Wotierdter tie ih cusncsecree tre 010 oO 


All applications for information should be addressed to 
the SECRETARY, University Extension Office, Examina- 
tion Schools, Oxford. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN DEVON. 


MEETING of Representatives of University Ex- 

tension Centres in Devon and the neighbourhood 

was held on February 28, at the Exeter Tech- 
nical and University Extension College. 

The Chair having been taken by Mr. Hiern, Mr. 
Clayden explained that the Meeting had been called to 
try and re-organise University Extension work in the 
district by establishing some system of practical co- 
operation between the Centres. So far as Devonshire 
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was concerned, the South-Western Association was prac- 
tically defunct, and it seemed that a smaller body would 
be more likely to be of real use. 

After a brief discussion, it was decided that it would 
simplify matters to ignore all Resolutions adopted at 
previous Meetings of the South-Western Association, and 
establish a new body. 

The following Resolutions were then unanimously 
adopted : -— 


1. That the South-Western University Extension Asso- 
ciation is too comprehensive to serve as the sole link 
between the Centres. 

2. That many matters of local concern could be more 
efficiently dealt with by organisations extending over a 
narrower area. 

3. That the Centres of Devonshire, having formed them- 
selves into an Association, invite Centres in neighbouring 
counties likely to take the same Lecturers to join. 

4. That the Association be known as ‘‘ The Devon and 
District University Extension Asssociation.” 

5. That the objects of the Association be :— 

(a) To facilitate agreement as to choice of Lecturers. 
(4) To discuss other points of local interest. 
(c) To suggest subjects suitable for discussion. 

6. That in order to enable part (a) of Resolution 5 to be 
effectually carried out, it is necessary that Centres should 
give their Delegates the widest possible discretion. 

7. That the Annual Meeting of the Association be held 
during the last week in February or the first fortnight in 
March. 

8. That the Centres in Cornwall, Dorset, and Somerset 
be informed of these Resolutions, 

9. That at the Annual Meeting, business be taken in the 
order of (a) (6) and (c) of Resolution 5. 

10. That each Centre shall pay the sum of 2/6 at the 
Annual Meeting, the first contribution being due in 1895. 


Mr. Clayden was elected Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 
and the Meeting proceeded to the business of selecting 
Lecturers. ; 

Considerable progress was made in this direction, but, 
owing to the absence of Representatives from four 
Centres, it was not possible to complete arrangements 
for the ensuing winter. It was therefore resolved that 
all Centres be strongly urged either to send Delegates to 
next year’s Meeting, or to provide the Hon. Secretary 
with such an expression of their views as would enable 
the programme to be practically perfected. 


LOCAL CENTRES. 


N.B.—The University authority in connection with which the 
current Course of Lectures ts given is indicated by the letter 
(c) for Cambridge, (t) for the London Society, and (0) for 
Oxford, after the name of the Centre. 
We shall be glad to receive notes from Local Secretaries for this 
column. 


Bedford (0.)—On January 27 a Public Meeting and Social 
Gathering was held at the Working Men’s Institute. Mr. Sadler 
was present and gave an Address on the origin, growth, and 
future development of University Extension, as the outcome of 
more active sympathy between the Universities and our national 
life. Mr. Graham Wallas, our present Lecturer, then set before 
us a high ideal of truly patriotic citizenship, as the result to be 
attained from real education. The hall, in spite of very unfa- 
vourable weather, was quite full, and there was much enthusiasm. 
The audience was moreover a representative one, and contained 
two Headmasters and two Headmistresses; the Bedford artisans 
were also well represented. We were glad to welcome Dr. T. J. 
Lawrence, who had been an Extension Lecturer here about 
eighteen years ago. The evening concluded with a short pro- 
gramme of music. The attendance at the Lectures this Term 
has considerably increased. 


Gresham College (1.)—SrupENnTs’ AssocIATION. — A 
Meeting was held on February 13, when a Paper was read by 
Miss Fedarb on “‘ Breathing Organs.”” The Chair was taken by 
Mr. G. A. Freeman, B.Sc., F.G.S. Miss Fedarb commenced 
by showing the prime necessity for such a process as Respiration, 
the entire life and activity of an organism being dependent upon 
it. In simple animals, or in plants, a simple method suffices, 
but in multi-cellular animals with little surface many agents are 
used, and a complex arrangement ensues. She traced the rise 
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of the use of agents, viz., food-streams, blood, hzemoglobin, 
corpuscles, and finally special breathing organs. To illustrate 
this process, the breathing organs of the Water-scorpion, Leech, 
Lob-worm, Mussel, Cray-fish, Herring, Frog, Pigeon, and Man 
were briefly explained by the aid of diagrams. A short discussion 
ensued. The next Meeting of the Association will be on April 
17, when Miss E. Milledge will read a Paper on ‘* Mosses.” 


Hampstead (L.)—This Centre still continues in a most 
flourishing condition. In connection with Mr. Seaman’s Course 
on Art and Social Life in Ancient Greece, a Greek Language 
Class has been formed. There are nine pupils, and Mr. Gibson 
succeeds in making even the elements of Greek grammar inter- 
-esting. A Students’ Association is also being formed, and it is 
proposed that the meetings for the next six months shall deal 
principally with Greek subjects. The opening meeting will be 
on April 18, when Mr. Percy M. Wallace has kindly promised to 
xead a Paper on ‘‘ The Aims and Uses of Higher Education.” 
There will also be held a general meeting about the middle of 
April in connection with the Oxford Summer Meeting. Mr. 
Seaman has very kindly promised to give a lecture on ‘‘ Chau- 
tauqua,” the great American Summer Lecture centre. Ie has 
himself been there as lecturer, so he will narrate some of his 
personal experiences, and illustrate his narrative by lantern slides. 
Mr. Walter Besant has kindly promised to take the Chair on the 
occasion, and it is hoped that Dr. Roberts and Mr. Sadler may 
also be able to come and address the meeting, After they have 
explained the aims and character of the Oxford Summer Meeting, 
and indicated the points of similarity between the English and 
American Meetings, it is proposed to have a collection. All the 
profits will be used to help poor students to attend the Oxford 
Summer Meeting. It is felt that this is work especially suited 
to Ifampstead Students ; and it is to be hoped that they will 
generously respond and stretch out a helping hand to those who 
long for the education which circumstances render difficult of 
attainment for them. 


Marylebone (1.)—A Class in the Greek Language, con- 
ducted by Mr. G. F. Hill, in connection with Mr. Churton 
Collins’ Course on The Homeric Age, meets on Wednesday eyen- 
ings, at 8.30, at 107, Marylebone Road. The fee for the course 
of twelve lessons is, in the elementary Class, 1os..6d.; in the 
advanced Class, 15s. For those not attending any University 
Extension Course on Greek History, Literature, Philosophy, or 
Art, the fee for either Class is 15s. The Local Secretary will 
be glad to receive the names of intending students as early as 
possible. 


Toynbee (Whitechapel) (1.)—On February 14 the Rt. 
Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P., visited Toynbee Halland distributed 
the Certificates to the successful Students of the Whitechapel, 
Poplar, and Limehouse branches of the Toynbee Centre. After 
a brief introductory speech from Canon Barnett, Mr. Goschen 
addressed the Students and referred to the early history of the 
Centre, which was one of the first established under the London 
Society. He dwelt upon the special facilities for systematic and 
continuous work possessed by the Students of that Centre in 
having such a home as Toynbee Hall, and while congratulating 
them upon the results attained, pointed out that there was room 
for further advance, and that in the number of serious Students 
undertaking Sessional work the Toynbee Centre did not now 
stand in relation to other Centres in the same position that it had 
done in former years. (Great progress had been made at Centres 
all over London in the direction of continuity of study during the 
last few Sessions. At the close of the Address Mr. Goschen dis- 
tributed the Certificates to the successful Students, and the pro- 
ceedings ended with a very cordial vote of thanks proposed by 
Mr. Birch, the Hon. Treasurer of the Centre. 


Upper Holloway (L.)—Mr. Rose’s second Course at this 
Centre, The Making of the European Nations, has proved even 
more attractive and interesting than that given last Term, the 
attendance at the seventh Lecture being equal to that at the 
second. Mr. Rose is most helpful in the Class, which is held 
before the Lecture and attended by about fifty Students, a large 
number of them being Elementary Teachers and working veople 
admitted at a nominal fee through the generosity of the Council 
of the London Society. A Summer Course has been arranged, 
to commence on April 9. It will consist of the second half of a 
Course delivered by Mr. Rose at the last Cambridge Summer 
Meeting on The Growth of the National [dea since 1790, and it is 
suggested that many who could only attend the first half on that 
occasion may be glad to take advantage of this opportunity or 
hearing the subject concluded. The tickets for the Course will be 
2s. 6d. Particulars may be obtained of the Local Secretary. 


“memoirs, biographies, and points of view. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


——$o——— 


The French Revolution. By CHarLtes Epwarpd MALLET, 
late of Balliol College, Oxford ; Lecturer in History on the 
Staff of the Oxford University Extension. 3s. 6d. (John 
Murray—University Extension Manuals. ) 


If this book had been the work of some distinguished writer, 
we should have had two columns of review in the 72mes, pro- 
longed notices in the other daily papers ; it would have formed 
the text for staid disquisitions in the monthly magazines, and we 
should have been told that the work added materially to the 
already brilliant reputation of its brilliant author. But, as the 
work of a new literary hand, its appearance is heralded by no 
blasts from the trumpets of 7éc/ame,; it has to make its own way, 
dependent solely upon its own intrinsic merits ; and few people 
are aware that they have within their easy reach the best English 
study of the French Revolution which has yet appeared. The 
book is well printed, on good paper, well got up, attractive in 
form, and very moderate in price. 

Only those whose studies have to some degree acquainted 
them with the bibliography of the Revolution can form a con- 
ception of the difficulties of the task which Mr. Mallet has under- 
taken. The subject has been overwhelmed with histories, 
The treatment of 
it is beset with perils from the over-partisanship of friends, the 
ultra-hostility of enemies, and the prejudices of all. The choice 
for arm-chair students of the movement has hitherto largely lain 
between a colourless table of facts on the one hand, and one- 
sided, though often brilliant, expositions of a partz pris. 

Mr. Mallet has read much, and has assimilated what he has 
read, with the result that we have in his book a singularly clear, 
able, and fair account, not only of the origin of the Revolution 
and its progress up to 1791—up to which date it is fairly com- 
prehensible by all—but also of its further advance to 1795, 
years during which suspicion, terror, enthusiasm, faction, and 
fads are so mysteriously blended together, that the e¢rd¢d vraze 
may well seem almost impossible of attainment. 

Mr. Mallet’s task has of course been rendered easier by the 
comparatively receut publication of Mr. Morse Stephens’ two 
invaluable volumes and by the Correspondence of Mirabeau and 
La Marck, and he has used these works with so much tact and 
skill that it would be difficult to find within the limits of a book 
containing altogether only 300 pages a better presentment of 
the aims and statesmanship of the one great man of the Revolu- 
tion. Nor has the author been less successful in tracing the 
secret of the influence of the Jacobins, in explaining the Terror 
as an act of policy, in fathoming the mysterious qualities of 
character and of the times which raised Robespierre to such 
giddy heights, only to plunge him in the moment of his 
highest elevation into the general ruin. Mr. Mallet’s book is 
indeed a clue whereby we may thread our way through intricate 
mazes, the secrets of which have been long enveloped in pon- 
derous volumes—the peculiar treasury of the specialist. 

To say all this does not imply that the book is not open to 
criticism. Mr. Mallet draws conclusions with which all will not 
necessarily agree. The responsibility of the Girondists in forcing 
the war with the European powers has been insisted upon 
without perhaps sufficient regard to the internal and external 
conditions which made war inevitable. ‘‘It is a mistake to 
imagine that the European powers attacked the Revolution. It 
was the Revolution which attacked them.” This is true, but 
the Revolution attacked the European powers chiefly by the fact 
of its existence ; and, as regards the Girondists, the attitude of 
the King towards the Constitution of 1791, the attitude of the 
King’s brothers towards the King, the compromising flight to 
Varennes, the suspicions, perhaps not just, but justly entertained, 
that the King was in sympathy with the Allies—all these and 
many other circumstances were outside the control of the 
Girondist party, and yet were circumstances which largely con- 
tributed to the War. 

In point of style, too, though Mr. Mallet’s is as a whole 
excellent, his love of antithesis sometimes carries him away. 
The temptation to alliterative phrase-making is great, but 
should none the less be avoided. Catherine of Russia ‘‘ steeped 
in all the vices with which the imagination of her enemies 
credited Theodora, excelling in all the accomplishments with 
which the enthusiasm of her subjects clothed Elizabeth, unsur- 
passed in ambition and ability, equally unwearied in literature 
and love, a singularly sagacious ruler ”-—Joseph of Austria ‘‘ the 
madcap crowned philosopher of Europe,” who ‘‘ had thrown his 
dominions into confusion by his reforms and threatened to con- 
vulse the East with his ambitions ’’—this sort of writing was 
popular in the days of Macaulay; perhaps people like it now ; 
but it may be overdone. Nor is Mr. Mallet happy in asserting 
his paradox that ‘‘ inequalities save a state” in the same breath 
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with the statement that ‘‘more fatal, however, to national 
prosperity ” (than the levelling of these inequalities) ‘‘ were the 
deep divisions which separated classes.” Divisions between 
classes are largely the result of inequalities, and inequalities can 
scarcely at once save a state and be fatal to it. 

But such blemishes—if they be blemishes—are a small matter, 
and a book only becomes the more readable if we are allowed 
occasional opportunities of picking holes in it. Mr. Mallet 
may be heartily congratulated on having achieved at his first 
attempt a genuine success which would do credit to any author, 
of however illustrious a name, and of however long and well- 
established a reputation. 

The book has a useful table of dates, a valuable bibliography, 
and a most serviceable index. 


The Growth and Influence of Classical Greek Poetry. 
By R. C. Jess, Litt. D., M.P., Regius Professor of Greek 
and Fellow of Trinity College in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 7s. net. (Macmillan and Co.) 

This book is composed, as the title-page tells us, of lectures 
delivered in the Johns Hopkins University on the Percy Turnbull 
Memorial Foundation. It appears from the preface and the 
dedication that the parents of Percy Graeme Turnbull, who died 
in 1878 in his ninth year, chose the annual delivery of courses 
of lectures connected with poetry as a graceful memorial of their 
affection and regret. Professor Jebb’s lectures are the second 
course given in connection with the Foundation. 

A fear may reasonably be entertained that many of the vast 
number of new books are rather harmful than helpful to the 
progress of knowledge. The public seem determined to read 
new books rather than old ones, and the new books are often 
not better but worse than the old ones. Any student of history 
or literature must know and regret that certain new books have 
achieved a popularity that has entirely obscured certain older 
ones which, if they have sometimes been shown by modern 
research to be inaccurate in details, nevertheless possess a 
comprehensiveness and soundness of judgment that the new 
books too often cannot claim. It is to be wished that our modern 
professors with their vast and accurate erudition would some- 
times give us an annotated edition of some older books instead 
of writing a new one on the same subject. What more de- 
lightful book is there than the well-known annotated edition 
of Gibbon? How valuable would an edition of Grote be with 
notes, corrections, and appendices ! 

But he who views with most dislike the modern appetite for 
new books may give this one a warm welome. It is surely the 
best introduction to Greek poetry that has yet appeared. A 
book on literature would be best judged by the number of 
persons whom it induces to read the literature in question. 
And few will read these charming pages without a desire to turn 
to the authors themselves in original or translation. From the 
first page to the last there is no trace of pedantry, no exhibition 
of erudiion for the sake of startling the reader or humiliating a 
rival investigator. It is the book of one who knows and loves 
Greek poetry, and who desires to make his readers love it and 
learn it. There is hardly a dull page, certainly not a dull 
chapter, in the book. Even the Elegiac poets, despite the 
scantiness of their remains, are handled with such perfect 
knowledge, and their place in the general development of 
Greek poetry is shown so convincingly, that they acquire a 
significance and an interest that few writers on Greek literature 
have succeeded in imparting to them. Best of all perhaps is 
Professor Jebb’s treatment of Homer. He has elsewhere dealt 
with the various phases of the Homeric question; here he 
brings to light the great poet himself, whose glorious music has too 
often been drowned by the noise of the strife of the critics. It 
is the noise of that strife perhaps that has frightened readers 
away, and helps to solve the puzzle why the last novel has so 
many readers and the Odyssey comparatively so few. In 
Professor Jebb’s pages, better than anywhere else except in the 
poet’s own lines, the sweetness, the nobility, the indefinable 
charm of Homer, is made plainby visible. He notes the difference 
between the Odysseus of Homer and the Odysseus of the later 
poets—a difference that is all in Homer’s favour. He points 
out in a most interesting and convincing passage the charm of 
the women of Homer, the pleasing picture that the poet gives of 
the family relationships—‘‘ the Homeric women generally,” he 
says, ‘‘are characterised by a gentle dignity and a refinement in 
which no modern civilisation could show their superiors.” 

It is impossible to speak so fully of the other sections of the 
book. In the fifth chapter Pindar’s majestic gifts are treated ad- 
mirably. And in this chapter may be noticed—what we find 
elsewhere, too, in the book—hints, tantalising in their brevity, 
of the relation of the Delphian Oracle to the poetry and develop- 
ment of Greece. It is much to be wished that Professor Jebb 


would treat this perplexing subject at greater length. Chapters 
VI. and VII. are devoted to the Drama of Athens. Unstinting 
praise is given to Aeschylus, and yet it may perhaps be con- 
jectured that Professor Jebb’s heart does not go out to him as it 
does to Sophocles. The causes of Euripides’ temporary un- 
popularity and subsequent fame are discussed in the seventh 
chapter : but are the reasons which are given for Aristophanes’ 
hatred of the great tragedian quite convincing? The last 
chapter traces the influence of Greek Poetry upon the thought 
and literature of the later world. Of the whole book it is only 
possible to speak in terms of emphatic praise. 


The Tutorial History of Rome to 14 A.D. By A. H. 
ALLCROFT, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. Mason, M.A. Lond. 
3s. 6d. (University Correspondence College Press. ) 

This volume forms part of the Series prepared by the Uni- 
versity Correspondence College for the use of candidates for the 
London Degree, and is decidedly one of the best of that Series 
that has yet appeared. Its claims are modest. It does not pre- 
tend to originality ; the best authorities have been carefully con- 
sulted, and excellent judgment has been shown in forming con- 
clusions where leading modern authors are at variance, for 
instance, in the account of Caius Gracchus, or, again, of the posi- 
tion of the Plebs in the early days of Roman history. 

One or two criticisms, relating chiefly to omissions, suggest 
themselves. In the first place, more than half the volume is de- 
voted to the history of the Making of Rome, up to the close of 
the Punic Wars ; while the period from the Gracchi to Cesar 
(which occupies fully half of Mommsen’s great History) is com- 
pressed into a little more than a hundred pages. Consequently 
we find that no attempt has been made to portray the central 
figures of the last days of the Republic—an omission which 
surely robs that period of much of its interest to students. In 
particular, the notice of Sulla’s Revolution seems unfortunately 
compressed, And is even a handbook tu Roman history com- 
plete without some sketch of the character of Cesar, which im- 
pressed itself so forcibly on the life of his own and succeeding 
ages? Again, it would have been well if some account had been 
given of the growth of culture at various epochs of Roman history 
—for instance, of the influence exercised by Greece upon Rome 
in the years following the close of the Second Punic War. The 
writers have confined themselves throughout too rigidly to mere 
narration of historical incidents, with the result that the volume 
lacks something of completeness and interest. 

In spite of these limitations, the authors have succeeded in pre- 
senting their facts lucidly and accurately ; and their book cannot 
fail to be useful, especially to students attending courses of lec- 
tures on the subject, who will be able to supply the omissions 
alluded to by reference to other works on Roman history. The 
best pages are those in which the growth of Roman institutions 
is traced, z.e., Chapters III. (on ‘‘The,Growth of the Roman 
Constitution ”) and VIII. (on ‘‘ The Government at Home and 
Abroad”). In these we find both the qualities above mentioned 
—lucidity and accuracy—displayed in dealing with a subject full 
of difficulties alike to teacher and to student. Moreover, the 
authors have tried at once to distinguish and to connect the facts 
of the external and the internal history of Rome, and, consid- 
ering the limited size of the volume, they have suéceeded 
admirably. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


pe aae 
(Publishers in sending books for review will kindly oblige 
by stating the price.) 


From Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. 


Essays in Historical Chemistry. By T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., 
Sc.D. Dubl., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Royal 
College of Science, South Kensington.. 8s. 6d. net. 


From Messrs. METHUEN AND Co. 
The Economics of Commerce. By H. de B. Gibbins,. 
M.A. 1s: 6d, 
From Messrs. GEORGE PHILIP AND Son. 
Philip’s Systematic Atlas, Physical and Political. By 
E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. 15s. net. 
From Messrs. CASSELL AND Co. 
Italian Lessons. With Exercises and Select Passages for 
: Translation. 3s. 6d. 
From the UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE PREss. 


Sophocles: Electra, Edited by J. Thompson, M.A. Camb., 
and B,J. Hayes, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 3s. 6d. 
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SUMMER TERM COURSES—LONDON. 


The following arrangements have been made up to 
the time of going to press this month. A complete 
List will appear in our April issue. 

[Summer Term Courses consist generally of five weekly Lectures, 
but in some cases the number is greater, and in some the 
Lectures are delivered fortnightly. The date given is that of 
the opening Lecture. The fee first named in each case ts that 
ordinarily charged for a Course ticket ; the others indicate 
the charges made to Teachers, Artisans, and others. Full 
particulars on these and all other points (for the reduced fees 
are not in every case given) may be obtained from the Local 
Secretaries, whose names and addresses are appended. | 


Central Courses—(1) (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, 
E.C.)— Zhe Society of Nations (5 Lectures); T. J. Law- 
rence, LL.D. Monday, 8. April 16, 5s. ] 

These Lectures will be respectively on the following subjects:— 
April 16. The Units of International Society. 
Independence and Intervention. 
The Leaders of International Society. 
The Primacy of the Great Powers and {the Monroe 
Doctrine. 
The Organs of International Intercourse. 
Diplomacy and Diplomatists. 


April 23. 


April 30. 


May 7. The Rupture of International Intercourse. 
War and the Laws of War. | Neutrality. 
May 21. The Remedies for International Conflict. 


Neutralisation and Arbitration. 

The Universities’ Joint Board have sanctioned the recognition of 
this Course as supplementary, for the purpose of the Sessional 
Certificate, to the pairs of Courses in English or modern European 
History that have been delivered during the Michaelmas and 
Lent Terms at the following Centres :—Blackheath, Streatham, 
Toynbee(Limehouse), Toynbee (Whitechapel), Upper Holloway, 
and Woolwich. 

(2) (Lecture Room, Zoological Society’s Gardens, 
Regent’s Park)— Sketches in Geographical Distribution 
(5 Lectures); F. E. Beddard, M.A., F. R.S. Saturday, 
4. May 19. 5s. (including admission to Gardens on 
days of Lectures). 


Beckenham (Public Hall)—Light Waves and the Ether (5 
Lectures); A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Thursday, 8. May 3. 
es 

Birkbeck Institution (Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C.)—Soctal and Economic Problems (6 Lectures) ; 
G. Armitage Smith, M.A. Friday, 7.30. April 20. 5s. 


Chelsea (1) (Chelsea Library)—A Class in the Poletics of 
Aristotle (6 Meetings) ; R. G. Tatton, M.A. Friday, 3. 
April 13. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

(2) (Town Hall) A%s. Browning and Matthew Arnold 

(5 Lectures) ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Tuesday, 8.15. 
May 1. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

City of London College (White Street, Moorfields, E.C.)— 
The History of Industry and Commerce (6 Lectures) ; 
G. Armitage Smith, M.A. Monday, 7. April 16. 55s. 


Essex Hall (Essex Street, Strand, W.C.)—TZhe ‘* Ethics” of 
Aristotle (6 Lectures) ; J. H. Muirhead, M.A. Thurs- 
day, 8. April 26. Is. 


Lewisham (One Lecture at the Court Hill Schoolroom, and 
Visits to Waltham, Peterborough, Rochester, and Ely) 
—English Architecture (Practical Demonstrations) ; 
Arnold Mitchell, A.R.I.B.A. For dates, fees, &c., apply 
to Local Secretary. 


Marylebone (St. Thomas’ Schoolroom, Orchard Street, W.)— 
The Homeric Age (continued) (5 Lectures); J. Churton 
Collins, M.A. Thursday, 8.30. May 3. 10s. 6d.—5s. 
—3s. 6d. 

Morley College (Waterloo Bridge Road, S.E.)\—Zhe Making 
of the English Constitution, 1820-1850 (5 Lectures) ; 
Graham Wallas, M.A. Wednesday, 8. Mayg. 1s. 6d.—Is. 


Paddington (Queen’s Road Baths Hall, Bayswater)—7he Avge 
of Gibbon and Burke (continued) (5 Lectures) ; J. Churton 
Collins, M.A. Monday, 3.30. May28. Ios. 6d. (three 
ofa family, 22s. 6d.)—5s. 3d. 

Streatham (High School Hall)—Leaders in the French Revo- 
lution; E. L. S. Horsburgh, B.A. Wednesday, 3.30. 
May 16. 6s. (three of a family, 15s. )—3s. 

Toynbee— be 
Limehouse—Z%e Geology of the British [sles (continued); 

F, W. Rudler, F.G.S. (Details not yet arranged.) 
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Whitechapel (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.) 

(1) Shakespeare and his Time (Part III) (7 Lectures); 

T. Gregory Foster, B.A., Ph.D. Tuesday, 8. 
April 17. 5s.—Is. 

(2) Zhe Tissues of the Body (5 Lectures); E. A. 


Parkyn, M.A. Wednesday, 8. April 18.  5s.-—Is. 
(3) Alexander the Great (5 Lectures); J. W. 
Headlam, M.A. Friday, 8. April 20. 5s.—1s. 


(4) Light Waves and the Ether (§ Lectures) ; 
A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Tuesday, 8. April 24. 5s.—Is. 


University Hall (Gordon Square, W.C.)—-(1) Plato’s 
** Republic” (continued) (5 Lectures) ; Bernard Bosan- 
quet, M.A., LL.D. Wednesday, 8. April 18. 2s. 6d. 
—6d. 

(2) A Supplementary Course on Dante (5 Lectures) ; 
Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. Tuesday,8. April24. 5s. 
(for Students who have attended any Course on Dante 
this Session, 2s. 6d.). 

(3) Forergn Trade and Population (5 Lectures) ; Philip 
H. Wicksteed, M.A. Monday, 8. May 28. 5s.—1s. 


Upper Holloway (Free Library, Highgate Hill, N.)—7he 
Growth of the National [dea in Recent Times (5 Lectures); 
J. H. Rose, M.A. Monday, 8.30 (Class ai 7.45). April 
9. 2s. 6d. 


Classes for the study of the Greek language have been 
arranged in the following districts :—Chelsea, Clapham, Hamp- 
stead, Kensington, Marylebone, Richmond. Information may 
be obtained as to conditions, &c., on application to the Central 
Office of the Society, Charterhouse, E.C. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LOCAL SECRE- 
TARIES OF LONDON CENTRES. 


Central Courses (Gresham College)—THE SECRETARY, University Extension 
Office, Charterhouse, E.C. Class Secretaries: Science—J. FLInt, 
University Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C.; Literature—E. H. 
FEDARB, St. Margaret’s Schools, New Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Anerley—Mrs. LATHAM, Enderley, Burghill Road, Sydenham, S.E. 

Barnet—HERBERT W. Fison,1 Marriott Road, High Barnet ; Mrs. Morse, 
Lawn House, High Barnet. 

Battersea—H. Genocuio, 101, Ashbury Road, S.W.; J. Harwoop, 4, 
Brynmaer Road, S.W. 

Beckenham—HILTon SKINNER, Waylands, The Knoll, Beckenham. 

Bermondsey—Rev. J. Scorr LipGcert, M.A., Bermondsey Settlement, 
Farncombe Street, Jamaica Road, S.E. 

Birkbeck Institution—W. H. ConGreEvVE, Sec., Birkbeck Institution, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; Class Secretary—PrErcy E. BARTON, 
25, Chantry Road, Brixton. 

Blackheath—Mrs. BENN, 40, Shooters Hill Road, Blackheath. 

Brixton—CuHarLES BLACKSHAW, 36, Chantry Road, Brixton, S.W. 

Bromley, Kent—H. C. Bonn, M.A., Bromley Park School, Bromley, Kent. 

Bushey Heath—Miss Grirrirus, Caldecote Towers, Bushey Heath, Herts. 

Camden Road—Miss Nora Mitman, The Governor’s House, Holloway 
Prison, Camden Road, N. 

Canning Town—Vde under West Ham Town Council. 

Chelsea—R. G. Tatton, M.A., 29, Cadogan Terrace, S.W. 

Chingford—Rev. W. T. Dyneg, 6, Queen’s Grove Road, Chingford ; W. 
CornisH, 1, Warren Road, Chingford. 

City of London College—D. SavaGe, City of London College, White 
Street, Moorfields, E.C.; Class Secretary—W. S. Moss, 44, Spencer 
Road, Herne Hill. 

City of London Y.M.C.A.—Rosert Burn, City of London Y.M.C.A., 186, 
Aldersgate Street, E.C. 

Crouch End—Cuar.es GEARD, North View, Shepherd’s Hill Road, N. 
Croydon—H. Kratrrirey Moore, B.A., B.Mus., Adelaide Lodge, Addis- 
combe, Croydon; J, S. Smrru, B.A., 1, Warham Road, Croydon. 

Deptford—W. T. Hunt, 465, New Cross Road, S.E. 

Ealing—Miss Jackson, Fulbrook House, Grange Road, Ealing, W. 

Edmonton—R. H. SHEARMAN, 44, Stanley Road, Lower Edmonton. 

Egham—Dr. Scuticu, Coopers Hill, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

Enfield—W. S. RipEwoop, Grammar School, Enfield. 

Epsom— Miss PARTRIDGE, Ashstead, Epsom. 

Essex Hali—Miss BripGMAN, 23, Montague Street, Russell Square, W.C. 

Finchley—Miss CHATER, Saxonhurst, Etchingham Park, N. 

Forest Gate—lV’ide under West Ham Town Council. 

Friern Barnet and New Southgate—E. H. PritcHarp, 6, Bellevue Road, 
New Southgate. 

Fulham—HeEnry Burns, Free Library, Fulham. , 

Greenwich—ARTHUR SHERMAN, 8, The Circus, Greenwich. 

Hackney—Miss MIALL, 236. Richmond Road, Hackney, N.E. 

Hammersmith—Miss F. pE W. Lr PaGE, 44, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, W. : 
Miss Biatcu, 34, Blandford Road, Bedford Park, W. 

Bee aot Maup SyncGE, 1, Daleham Gardens, South Hampstead, 

.W. 

Hampton Court—Lady Girrorp, The Palace, Hampton Court; Lady 
WALPOLE, The Palace, Hampton Court. 

Harrow—Mrs. BuSHELL, Harrow. 

setae and Canonbury—Mrs. P. Hickson, 6, Petherton Road, High- 

ury, N. 

Highgate— Mrs. HAmmonp, 18, Dickenson Road, Crouch Hill, N. 

Hornsey—JoHn Watiis Mason, M.D., Rydal Mount, Albany Road, 
Stroud Green, N. 

Kensal Green—J. Muir Lerrcu, The Manor House, Kensal Green. 

Lewisham—E. C. SINKLER, 55, Clarendon Road, Lewisham, S.E. 

Limeheouse—V7de under Toynbee. 

Marylebone—Miss ELIZABETH REES, 84, Finchley Road, N.W.; Miss ALicy 
Browne, 27, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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Morley College—Miss Cons, Morley College, Waterloo Bridge Road, S.E. 
Class Secretary—JAmES S. CLouGH, 34, Crawshay Road, North Brixton. 
North Hackney—Miss Viney, 74, Manor Koad, Stoke Newington, N. 
Notting Hill—Miss Lawper, 36, Campden Hill Gardens, W. , 
Paddington—Miss Constance Moore, Holy Trinity Vicarage, Padding- 
ton, W. 
Poplar—Vide under Toynbee. 
Potter's Bar—Miss M. I. GoopaLit, Mowbray Lodge, Potter’s Bar. 
St. Luke’s—G. W. Preston, St. Luke’s Vestry Hall, City Road, E.C. 
St. Olave’s and St. John’s—H. DaLLas Epwarps, St. Olave’s Rectory, 
Southwark, S.E. 
Shoreditch--G. J. PROTHEROE, 20, Grange Street, Hoxton, N. 
South Hornsey—H. J. THROWER, 38, Brownswood Road, South Hornsey, N. 
South Lambeth—Mrs. RoL_er, The Grange, Clapham Common, S.W. 
Stamford Hill—H. Orro [Homas, Gothic Hous2, Stamford Hill, N. 
Stratford—V7de under West Ham ‘Town Council. 
Streatham—Mrs. THoMAS GasriEL, Elmstead, Leigham Court Road, 
Streatham. 
Sutton—F RANK MEap, Devon Lodge, Grove Road, Sutton, Surrey ; 
EvirH BAWTREE, Brambleacres, Sutton, Surrey. 
Tooting—A. H. ANDERSON, Maitland House, Longley Road, Tooting. 
Tottenham— 
Toynbee— 
Limehouse—W. G. pE Burcu, B.A., Toynbee Hall, 28, Commer- 
cial Street, E. 
Poplar—/or Economics Course, W. G. DE Burcu, B.A., Toynbee 
Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E ; for Chemistry Course, G. H. 
Forp, 150, St. Leonard’s Road, Bromley, E.; ConiBEER, 21, 
Canton Street, Poplar, E. 
Whitechapel—The Hon. Sec., University Extension Committee, 
Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E. 
University Hall—The Warben, University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C. 
Upper Holloway—F. TREMAIN, 28, St. John’s Road, Upper Holloway, N. 
Wandsworth—C, T. Davis, Free Library, Wandsworth, 
Watford—W. Lreparp Smiru, The Riffel, Clarendon Road, Watford. 
West Ham—F rep. E. Hin_eary, LL.D., Town Hall, West Ham, E. 
Canning Town—Joun St. Jounn, Holy Trinity Schools, Barking 
Road, Canning Town, E 
Forest Gate—J. LoveGrove, 45, Hamfrith Road, Stratford, E.; 
Epwin C. Stimson, 22, Atherton Road, Forest Gate, E. 
Stratford—J. LoveGrove, 45, Hamfrith Road, Stratford, E.; 
Epwin C. Stimson, 22, Atherton Road, Forest Gate, E. 
Weybridge—Miss AcnEs T. GarpiNnER, Heath Field, Weybridge. 
Whitechapel—V’/de under Toynbee. 
Wholesale Co-operative Society—Miss Mary Spooner, 17, Girdler’s Road, 
West Kensington, W. 
Wimbledon—Miss E. GrEnsSIDE, Oakfield, Copse Hill, Wimbledon, S.W. 
Woolwich—A. E tts, 187, Eglinton Road, Plumstead; F. DippENn, The 
Polytechnic, Woolwich. 


Miss 


BACK numbers of the /owvzad can in most cases be ob- 
tained on application to this Office (post free, 214d.) 


Special articles have appeared since the beginning of the 
Session as follows :— 


Oct. The Outlook for the Session—Impressions of the 
Cambridge Summer Meeting (three contributions by 
Students)—The Extension Movement and County 
Councils (by Professor Edward Jenks)—The Univer- 
sity Extension Congress at Chicago, I. (extracts 
from Mr. Stuart’s Paper). 


Nov. State Aid—Impressions of the Edinburgh Summer 
Meeting—The Technical and University Extension 
College at Exeter—-Annual Meeting of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Association—-The University Extension 
Congress at Chicago, II. (extracts from Mr. Hors- 
burgh’s Paper) The Extension Movement and 
County Councils (by M. E. Sadler and A. J. Grant) 
—Revived Energy in the North of England. 


Dec. Annual Meeting and Conference of the London Society 
(verbatim report of Addresses by Mr. Goschen and 
Revd. J. E. C. Welldon)—-Report of the Council of 
the London Society for the Session 1892-93—The 
University Extension Congress at Chicago, III. 
(extracts from Dr. Roberts’ Paper)—Local Scholar- 
ships for the Summer Meetings (by Miss Alice 
Thompson)—Arrangements for Long Vacation at 
Cambridge, 1894. 


Jan. The Educational Renaissance—‘‘ The Pioneer of Uni- 
versity Extension Teaching ’—The Extension Move- 
ment and County Councils (by J. Percival, W. North, 
and Miss L. F. Jones)—The University Extension 
Congress at Chicago, IV. (extracts from Dr. Law- 
rence’s Paper)—A Kindly Recompense (by ‘‘ Craig- 
millar”)—Regulations for Classes in the Greek 
Language. 

Feb, Universities Extending Themselves — Did Oxford 
Originate the University Extension Movement ?— 
The Policy of Short Courses (by R. D. Roberts)— 
“The Pioneer of University Extension Teaching” 
(by Miss E, Blake)—University Extension Work in 
Belgium — The University Extension Congress at 
Chicago, V. (extracts from Dr. Devine’s Paper)—-The 


Extension Movement and County Councils (by H. E. 
Niblett). 


CAMBRIDGE OFFICIAL NOTICES. 


Appointments.—Mr. E. G. Garpner, B.A., and Mr. 
H. S&S. MuUNDAHL, B.A., LL.B., Junior Lecturers, have been 
appointed Lecturers to the Syndicate; the promotion to take 
effect at the end of the present Session. 


List of Lecturers and Subjects.—The revised list for the 
Session 1894-5 is now ready, and can be had on application. 

Syllabus.—The attention of Local Secretaries is requested to 
the arrangements for the supply of the Syllabus. The Syllabus 
for nearly all Courses is printed by the Syndicate, and supplied 
by them at the uniform charge of 5d. per copy. Surplus copies 
if returned in good condition, carriage paid, wzthin a week of the 
end of the Course, but not otherwise, will in future be allowed for 
in full. A few of the Senior Lecturers (including Messrs. 
Kimmins, Malden, Parkyn, and for some Courses Mr. Clayden 
and Mr. McClure) continue to print and supply the Syllabus for 
their Courses at about cost price. In such cases all arrange- 
ments for the supply of Syllabus, payment, and the return of 
unused copies, should be made directly with the Lecturer, not 
with the Syndicate. 

District Associations.—The Syndicate have for many 
years made considerable reduction in the fees for Courses of 
Lectures when four or more Centres combine to take the same 
Course. In certain cases, where neighbouring Centres have 
formed a District Association, the Syndicate have offered further 
reductions in fee in view of the economy of trouble in the work 
of making arrangements for the district which may be effected 
by such Associations. As, however, some misunderstanding 
seems to have prevailed as to the conditions under which this 
further reduction in fee can be made, the Syndicate wish to give 
notice that this further reduction will for the future only be 
made when the arrangements for the Courses for any district in 
any Term, and the grouping of Centres, are actually made 
through the means of the Association, at one of its meetings or 
otherwise. 

For convenience of reference the reduced fees charged for 
groups of Centres are here appended. 

A. If four Centres combine together to take the same Course, or 
three Centres of which two take a repeated Course, each Centre 
is charged £41 5s. (instead of £45) for a single Course and 
£62 Ios. (instead of £67 Ios.) for a repeated Course ; in the case 
of a Staff Lecturer £46 5s. (instead of £50) for a single Course 
and for a repeated Course £70 (instead of £75). 

If five Centres combine, or four Centres two taking a repeated 
Course, each Centre is charged £38 (instead of £45) for a single 
Course and £57 (instead of £67 Ios.) fora repeated Course ; in 
the case of a Staff Lecturer £43 for a single Course and £64 Ios. 
for a repeatcd Course. 

But if the Centres taking the same Course belong to a Dis- 
trict Association, and make the arrangements for the Course 
through it, then : 

B. Incases where the same Course is taken by ¢Avee Centres, or 
the same repeated Course by two Centres, in such an Association, 
the Syndicate is willing to reduce the fee for a single Course to 
£42 Ios. (instead of £45) and for a repeated Course to 462 I0s. 
(instead of £67 Ios.); in thecase of a Staff Lecturer to £47 Ios. 
(instead of £50) and £70 (instead of £75) respectively. If four 
Centres combine to take the same Course, or three Centres of 
which two take a repeated Course, the fee is reduced to £40 for 
a single Course and £60 for a repeated Course ; in the case of a 
Staff Lecturer to £45 and £67 Ios. respectively. If four or 
more Centres combine so that the equivalent of five Courses 
is given (a repeated Course at any Centre counting asa Course 
and a half) the fee is reduced to £37 Ios. for a single Course, 
and to £56 5s. for a repeated Course; in the case of a Staff 
Lecturer to £42 Ios. and £63 I5s. respectively. 

The reductions for grouping are not made in the case of Junior 
Lecturers, nor for Affiliated Centres. 

Teaching of Languages.—In order to encourage the study 
of languages in connection with lectures on literature, etc., the 
Syndicate are prepared to recognise supplementary classes for 
instruction in ancient and modern languages under the following 
conditions : 

1. The supplementary classes shall be arranged in connection 
with courses of Local Lectures on the history, literature, philo- 
sophy or art associated with the languages in question. 

2. A course of classes in language shall consist in general of 
two hours of instruction weekly during two terms (the minimum 
number of hours being 48) and weekly paper work. 

3. The class shall be conducted either by one of the Syndicate’s 
lecturers or by a teacher to be approved by the Syndicate before 
the commencement of the class in each session. 
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4. The Syndicate will conduct when desired an examination 
on such a course of classes in language. 

5. In order to be admitted to the examination a student must 
be at least 17 years of age and must have (a) attended at least 
40 of the 48 hours of instruction and done paper work to the 
satisfaction of the teacher, and (4) attended the course of Univer- 
sity Local Lectures and Classes in connection with which the 
course is arranged. Other students may be admitted to the class. 

6. The examination shall comprise easy unprepared translation, 
accidence, and questions on a prepared book. The prepared 
book may be selected by the teacher but must be approved by 
the Syndicate. A more advanced examination, suitable for a 
second year’s course of study, will be held if a sufficient number 
of candidates present themselves. 

7. No certificate shall be granted on the results of the exami- 
nation, but a class list shall be issued of those who pass the 
examination and of those who are recommended for distinction 
by both the teacher and the examiner. In order to pass candi- 
dates must satisfy the examiner in unprepared translation and in 
accidence as well as in the prepared book, 

8. When a student has attended such a course of instruction in 
language and passed the examination, the certificate obtained for 
the course of University Local Lectures in connection with which 
the language class is held will be endorsed with a statement to 
that effect. 

g. Each such endorsement on a certificate shall be accepted as 


the equivalent of an additional certificate for the purpose of — 


obtaining the Vice-Chancellor’s certificate, provided that if more 
than one endorsement be presented for the same Vice-Chancellor’s 
certificate they must be for different languages or for courses of 
different standards arranged in sequence. 

10. The fee payable to the Syndicate for a class of not more 
than ten students shall be one guinea for each two hours of 
instruction, this fee to include payment for the correction of 
exercises. The fee for the examination shall ke three guineas 
together with 2s. per candidate. In the case where the teacher 
is not resident in the place where the class is held his travelling 
expenses must be also paid. 


Long Vacation Arrangements, 1894.—It is proposed to 
hold at Cambridge Courses of study in Science, History, and 
Literature, some of which will be ofa more advanced nature 
than those arranged in previous years. 

The Courses will be open to Students who hold a Cambridge 
Local Lectures Certificate. Some of the scientific Courses will 
also be open to holders of County Council Scholarships. 

The scientific Courses will consist of practical Courses in 
Chemistry (elementary and advanced), Physics, and Hygiene. 
Students entering for any of these Courses will be expected in 
each case to have some previous knowledge of the subject, and 
the advanced Course in Chemistry will be open only to Students 
who have previously gone through a course of laboratory work 
at Cambridge or elsewhere. Each Course of laboratory work 
will consist of a Demonstration or Lecture on alternate morn- 
ings, followed by practical work. In some cases opportunities will 
be given for further practical work in the afternoons. Arrange- 
ments will also be made for instruction in the use ofastronomical 
instruments for Students who have already some knowledge of 
Astronomy. 

One or more historical Courses will be arranged with a view 
to giving Students an opportunity of studying some special period 
in greater detail than is usually possible by means of a Course of 
Local Lectures, and of becoming familiar with the original autho- 
rities for the period: The periods will be the English Refor- 
mation and the French Revolution. These Courses will be adapted 
for Students who have a general knowledge of the period, and in 
the latter case they should also be able to read French. 

There will also be a Course on Shakespeare, with special 
reference to the earlier plays, and dealing primarily with the 
sources from which he obtained his materials. 

A few Lectures on subjects of general interest will also be 
given. 

Books in the Syndicate’s Library bearing on the subjects of 
the Courses will be available for the use of Students. Students 
will also be able in certain cases to rmake use of other Libraries. 

Accommodation for ladies will be provided at the Cambridge 
Training College, at 25s. a week for board, lodging, and 
attendance. The Syndicate will also be prepared to supply a 
list of available lodgings. 

The fee for any of the five Courses of laboratory work, for 
either historical Course, or for the literary Course, will be two 
guineas. The additional fee for admission to a second Course 
will be one guinea. No additional charge will be made for the 
other Lectures. 

The numbers will be limited to 50 in the case of each of the 
Courses on Chemistry, and to about 30 in each of the other 
subjects. 


The Courses will begin about August 7, 1894, and end about 
August 28. 

No Course will be held unless enough Students enter for it dy 
June 15, 2894. It is therefore particularly requested that 
Students who propose to attend any of the Courses will give 
provisional notice as early as possible. 

ARTHUR BERRY. 


LONDON OFFICIAL NOTICES. 


Cassell Prizes.—Messrs. Cassell and Company have again 
generously placed four Prizes at the disposal of the Council for 
the Lent Term. Candidates must be ‘‘ dona fide working-men 
or working women in receipt of weekly wages.” The Centres 
and Courses in connection with which the competion is open, and _ 
the titles of the books offered, are as follows :— 

Deptford (Zhe Chemistry of Air, Fire, and Water; Pro- 
fessor LEWEs)—A Volume of Casse//’s Saturday Journal. 

Fulham ( Zhe Chemistry of Air, Fire, and Water ; Professor 
LrweEs)—A Volume of Zhe Quzver. 

Poplar (Zhe Chemistry of Air, Fire, and Water ; Professor 
LEWwEs)—A Volume of Cassel/’s Magazine. 

Wandsworth (Zhe Chemistry of Air, Fire, and Water ; 
Professor LEWES)—Two Volumes of Work. 

Cobden Club Prize.—The Cobden Club have again gener- 
ously placed a sum of two guineas at the disposal of the Council 
for the Lent Term, to be awarded to that Student at any Centre 
taking a Course in an Economic subject whoshall be judged tohave 
obtained the highest place in the Examination. The Centres and 
Courses in connection with which the competition is open 
are as follows :— 

Birkbeck Institution (Currency, Banking, the Foreign 
Exchanges, and Taxation; Mr. ARMITAGE SMITH). 

City of London College (Currency, Banking, the Foreign 
Exchanges, and Taxation; Mr. ARMITAGE SMITH). 

St. Luke’s (7he History of Industry and Commerce; Mr. 
ARMITAGE SMITH). 

Toynbee—Poplar (Soctal and Economic Problens; Mr. 
ARMITAGE SMITH). 

University Hall (Zhe Theory of Sharing (Part II.); Mr. 
WICKSTEED). 

As a rule, no Student will be considered eligible for this Prize 
who shall have won it in a previous Term. 


The Age Limit,—The Council and Universities’ Joint Board 
again desire to remind Local Committees, Students, and others that 
the Society’s Lectures are notintended forthose ofschool age ; and, 
by the Regulations of the Board, Lecturers are not required to 
correct the papers of Students under 15 years of age, nor are such 
entitled to enter for the Examination and obtain Certificates. 


Lecturers’ Travelling Expenses.—The Council have 
amended the Regulation under this head, which now runs as 
follows :—‘‘ In the case of Centres outside the area formed by 
the City and County of London and the Borough of West 
Ham, the Lecturer’s travelling expenses (second-class return 
fare) are charged.” 

Classes in the Greek Language.—The Regulations of 
the Universities’ Joint Board on this subject were published in 
full on pages 57-58 of the January number of the Uvzversity 
Extension Journal. 

The Report of the Council for the Session 1892-93, with 
full Statement of Accounts, List of Subscriptions and Donations, 
ana Tables of Statistics for the Session, is now ready (price 2d.; 
post free 21%4d.), and can be had on application to the Office of 
the Society, Charterhouse. 

R. D. ROBERTS. 


All communications should be accompanied by the 
writer's Name and Address (not necessarily for publica- 
tion), and should be sent to the E-ditor of the UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION JOURNAL, Charterhouse, London, E.C. 

Contributions intended for a particular number should 
reach him a week before the date of publication. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected com- 
munications unless stamps are enclosed for that purpose. 
Correspondents are particularly requested to write on 
one side of the paper only. The Subscription to the 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL fs 15. 6a. per annum, 
post free. 
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LONDON SOCIETY FOR THE EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 


The Society was established in 1876 for the purpose of carrying on within the Metropolitan area the Un versity Extension 
Movement. Every donor of fifty guineas is a Life Member, and every annual subscriber of two guineas is a member of the Society 
for one year from the date of payment of the subscription. 

Members are entitled to attend the Meetings of the Society, to vote at the election of the Council, and to attend any of the . 
Society’s Lectures. The Honorary Secretaries of the Society’s Local Committees are for the time being Honorary Members of the 
Society, and are entitled to the above privileges. 


MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 
President :—THE RiGut Hon. G. J. GOSCHEN, M.A., D.C.L., M.P. 
Professor W. G. ApAms, M.A., F.R.S. H. L. W. Lawson, Esq., M.A., M.P. The Most Hon. The Marquis of RIPON, 


The Rev. Canon BARNETT, M.A. The Rev. Brooke LAMBERT, M.A. | MRS MACS a 

Edward Bonn, Esq., M.A. Alfred MILNER, Esq., M.A. The Rev. T. W. SHARPE, M.A. 

The Rev. Canon G. F. Browne, B.D. F. D. Mocatra, Esq. The Right Hon. Sir U. J. Kay SHuvr_e- 
E, T. Cook, Esq., M.A. H. Keatley Moore, Esq., B.A., Mus. B. WORTH, Bart., M.P. 

Mrs. Henry FAWcetr. Ernest Myers, Esq., M.A. E. C. SINKLER, Esq. 

Miss Mary GURNEY. Sir James PacET, Bart., F.R.S. The Dow. Lady STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 
Sir R. Hanson, Bart., M.A., L.L.D., M.P. R. G. TaTron, Esq., M.A. 


__ Together with the following representatives of various educational bodies in the Metropolis nominated in accordance with the 
Articles of Association : 


Bedford College ... s+» Miss SMITH. London County Council 

Birkbeck Institution ... G. Armitage SMITH, Esq., M.A. Technical Education Bd... Sidney WEBB, Esq. 

City of London College ... The Rev. Preb. WHITTINGTON, M.A. London Institution ... The Rev. W. RoGErs, M.A. 

Coll. for Men and Women F. Storr, Esq., M.A. Queen’s College ... ... The Rev. Canon ELtwyn, M.A. 

Gresham Committee ... C. T. LANE, Esq., Master of the Royal Institution ... ... Sir Douglas GALTON, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
Mercers’ Company. University College ... Sir George YOUNG, Bart, M.A. 

King’s College... ..- Prof. J, M. THomson, F.R.S.E. Working Men’s College ... George TANSLEY, Esq., M.A. 


Treasurer—THE RIGHT Hon. Lorp HILLINGDON.  <Axnditors—WALTER LEAF, Esq., Litt.D., and H. H. FRENCH, Esq. 


THE UNIVERSITIES’ JOINT BOARD. 

The Lecturers and Examiners are nominated, and the educational work supervised, by a Universities’ Joint Board appointed by 
the three Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London. The present Members are : 

Oxford: T. H. Warren, Esq., M.A., President of Magdalen College; J. WELLS, Esq., M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College ; H. J. MACKINDER, Esq., M.A., Senior Student of Christ Church, Reader in Geography in the University. 

Cambridge: Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D., Canon of St, Paul’s; H. S. FoxwE.1, Esq., M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
ak mac of Political Economy in University College, London; James Stuart, Esq., M.A., LL.D., M.P., Fellow of Trinity 

ollege. ’ 

London: W. Grylls Abas, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in King’s College; Sir Phillip MAGNus, 

B.A., B.Sc. ; S. H. VINES, Esq., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Botany in the University of Oxford. 


Course Certificates,—Certificates are awarded in connection with each Course of not less than ten Lectures and Classes on 
the following conditions : 

That the Student shall have-—(i.) regularly attended the Lectures and Classes ; (ii.) satisfied the Lecturer in respect of the weekly 

paper-work prescribed by him ; (iii.) passed the Examination held at the end of the Course. 

Those Students who are specially recommended to the Board jointly by the Lecturer on the result of the weekly work, and by the 
Examiner on the result of the Examination, are awarded Certificates of Distinction. 

) gee Certificates,—-The Sessional Certificate is awarded for a complete Session’s work in one subject, which is defined 
as follows : : 

(i.) Two consecutive Courses during the winter months, upon the same Subject, of not less than ten weeks each; together with 

(ii.) Summer work, consisting of at least five weekly or fortnightly Lectures, Classes, or Practical Demonstrations, for further 

special reading and study under the direction of the Lecturer. 
Students who obtain a Certificate in each of two such consecutive Winter Courses, and do such Summer work in continuation of 
the Winter work as is described above, which includes satisfactory paper-work for the Lecturer at regular intervals during the Course, 
will be entitled to exchange their Terminal Certificates for a Sessional Certificate. 
A special ‘‘ Sessional Certificate in Honours ” is awarded to Students who satisfy in addition the three following conditions, 
viz :—that they 
(i.) obtain the mark of distinction in at least one of the Winter Courses ; 
(il.) are recommended for the ‘‘ Honours” Certificate by the Lecturer on the result of the paper-work done for him in the 
Summer Course ; 

(iii.) submit to him, before the commencement of the following Michaelmas Term, an Essay upon some topic involving advanced 
work, provided that (a) the Lecturer shall have selected or approved of the subject, and (b) the Lecturer and an 
Examiner appointed by the Joint Board shall have reported that the Essay is of special merit. 

Certificates of Continuous Study.—The Certificate of Continuous Study is awarded to any Student presenting four Sessional 
Certificates obtained in consecutive years, which satisfy the following conditions : 

(i.) Three must have been obtained for subjects included in Group A and one in Group B, or (ii.) three in Group B and one in 
Group A. The Groups are :—A. Natural, Physical, and Mathematical Science. B. History, Political Economy, Mental Science, 
Literature, and Art. 

Students will be permitted to complete the work for the Certificate of Continuous Study in three years, if they desire to do so, 
provided the three Certificates in the principal Group are taken in successive years. 

Students who obtain this Certificate are Honorary Members of the Society for a period of five years, with enjoyment of the 
privileges specified above. 

Central Courses are arranged at Gresham College (by the kind permission of the Gresham Committee) in definite educational 
sequence, so as to give Students the opportunity of qualifying for the Sessional Certificate. Bond fide Students who are holders of 
Course tickets for a current Term at any Local Centre may obtain tickets for the Courses at Gresham College free of charge when the 
local fee is equal to or greater than that for the Gresham College Course ; in other cases on payment of the difference. 

Cost of Lectures.—For a Course of 10 Lectures and Classes, including Examination, £27 10s. ; for one of 12, £32 I0s. 
An extra charge of £10 is made to cover the cost of experiments to illustrate Courses on such subjects as Chemistry and Physics. 
For a repeated Course a reduced fee is sometimes charged. In the case of Mr. Churton Collins and Professor Lewes special fees are 
charged. In the case of Centres outside the area formed by the City and County of London and the Borough of West Ham the 
Lecturer’s travelling expenses (second-class return fare) are charged. 


Fees to Students are determined by the respective Local Committees, and vary between Is. and 21s. for the Course, 
Secretary :—R. D. ROBERTS, M.A., D.Sc., late Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, and Fellow of University College, London. 
Assistant Secretary :—Percy M. WALLACE, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Office: Charterhouse, London, E.C, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Gresham College indents Associati 


PRESIDENT-~aLHE I@RV lo SHARPE, M.A. 


of 0 eo es f+ SET ON 


THE OBJECTS: OF THISCASSOCTATION. Ava 


1. To encourage and maintain an interest in the University Extension Lectures ? 
given at the Gresham College Centre. 


9. To encourage continuous study and original work, especially during ‘the 
vacations. . a : : ke 
3. To support the Council of the London Society for the Extension of University eS 
Teaching in securing the Arrangement of Courses in regular sequence throughout 
the year. ‘ es a 
4. To increase the attendance at the Lectures, and the proportion of earnest 
Students doing regular weekly work for the Lecturer. | 
5. To hold meetings—scientific, literary, and social. te) 


6. To arrange excursions—historical, botanical, geological, &e.—during the 
summer months. — | a 


SUBSCRIPTION 2s. 6d. PER ANNUM, entitling each member to attend all spat 7 and 
excursions, and to receive the ‘‘ University Extension Journal” post free. pa 
Those who are at present attending the Lectures at Gresham College, or who hold Certificates of 
the London Society for the Extension of University Teaching in connection with any Centre, are cligible 
as Members. Bae ie 
Students desirous to join the Association should apply to the Hon. Sec., aig 


JOSEPH FLINT. 
206, COPENHAGEN STREET, N. tie : 


LONDON SOCIETY FOR THE EXTENSION OF 
UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 


paver: 


NEW CENTER Ss. 


CIRCULARS for distribution, and full particulars: as to the Method 
of establishing New Centres for Lectures in the Metropolitan — ea. 
may be obtained from THE SECRETARY, Dai Extension | 
Charterhouse, E.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. An Introduction to the Study ot Na- 
ture. By T. H. Huxuey, F.R.S. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. By 
Sir Henry Roscor, F.R.S. Assisted by JoserH Lunt, 
B.Sc. (Victoria). Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Professor IRA REMSEN, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By Bat- 
FOUR STEWART, LL.D., F.R.S., late Langworthy Pro- 
fessor of Physics, Owens College, Manchester. With a 
coloured spectrum. F cap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Questions, 2s. 


EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS. Containing over 1,000 prob- 


lems with answers and numerous solved examples. By 
Professor D. E. Jones, B.Sc. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. By 


J. NorMAN Lockyer, F.R.S. With spectra of the Sun, 
Stars, and Nebula, and Illustrations. Revised throughout, 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. : 

CLASS BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 
GEIKIE, F.R.S. With 200 New Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


PRACTICAL BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. By F. 
O. Bower, D.Sc., Regius Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. By T. 
H. Hux.ey, F.R.S. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Questions, 1s. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. By Professor H. 
HOFFDING. Translated by M. E. Lownves. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. By James Marsu 
BALDWIN, Professor in Princeton College,!Author of ‘‘ Hand- 
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THE FORTHCOMING CONGRESS. 


eae Ee 
HE decision to call together representatives of 

the various University Extension organisations 

in the United Kingdom, America, the Colonies, and 
the Continent of Europe, for the discussion of large 
questions of principle, cannot fail to be of interest to 
all University Extension Students and workers. The 
Congress, which will comprise three Sessions, will 
open on the afternoon of Friday, June 22. The fact 
that the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge are 
co-operating with the London Society in the initiation 
and arrangement of the Congress emphasises the 
essential unity of the Movement, which this year 
reaches its majority. The expansion which has taken 
place, and the experience which has been gained, 
since the University of Cambridge arranged three 
Courses of Lectures at Derby, Leicester, and Not- 
tingham in 1873, render a review of the position 
important, and indeed necessary. The various Uni- 
versities and organisations which have taken up 
University Extension in other countries as well as in 
the United Kingdom have had to face conditions 
differing in many respects from one another ; various 
experiments in new directions have been tried, and it 
is therefore clearly to the advantage of the whole 
Movement that the results of these efforts should be 
summed up, compared with one another, and pre- 
sented in one view for consideration with an eye to 
the lines of future development. The difficulties 
which have been met with are to a large extent 
common, and it is well that the methods by which 
they have been successfully surmounted should be 
made known for the benefit of all. Experience has 
also shown that the work is exposed to certain dangers 
likely to cripple its usefulness or even entirely sap its 
vitality. It is well, again, that these dangers should 
be clearly stated and apprehended, and that we should 
seek what help we may from experience in order to 
cope with them. It is, of course, hardly necessary to 
point out that none of the organisations or representa- 
tives who take part in the Congress commit themselves 
to be bound by any resolutions which may be passed. 
The gathering will be for mutual discussion and help. 
In order that the subjects may be placed before the 
Congress in a form suitable for consideration and dis- 
cussion, expert Committees will consider beforehand 
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each subject, draw up a short report upon it, and 
formulate the resolutions to be submitted for dis- 
cussion. In this way it is hoped that the material, 
including statistics, necessary for the adequate con- 
sideration of the various questions involved, may be 
condensed and tabulated so as to be available for the 
purposes of the discussion. Every Local Centre in 
the United Kingdom will be invited to send to the 
Congress its Honorary Secretary and one other repre- 
sentative. These, with the representatives of the 
various central organisations, the Lecturers, and the 
educational experts interested in University Extension 
from other countries, will form a body whose delibera- 
tions should result in important conclusions of great 
value for the future development of the Movement. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


FoR the Central Courses in Literature next Session 
the Council of the London Society have engaged Dr. 
Bosanquet, who will lecture on Plato.. His scheme in- 
‘cludes an account of the political and social atmosphere 
and intellectual temper of Athens during the latter part 
of the fifth century before Christ, and an examination of 
the Platonic teaching generally, with special reference to 
the Republic. As Dr. Bosanquet was for many years a 
Lecturer for the Final Classical School at Oxford, his 
Courses may be considered as in a somewhat special 
degree of the University type, and those who attend will 
thus enjoy the privilege of studying on very much the 
same lines as candidates for the Honours Classical 
degree at that University. 


* % 
* 


IT must not, however, be supposed from this that these 
Lectures will be beyond the interest or comprehension of 
the ordinary Extension Student—provided, of course, that 
he or she is imbued with a sincere desire to profit by them 
and a determination to undertake the amount of personal 
study requisite for their full appreciation. Indeed, no 
feature of Extension work has been more gratifying than 
the indisputable testimony afforded in more than one 
quarter of recent years that specially advanced Courses 
are eagerly welcomed by those for whose higher instruc- 
tion the Movement aims at providing. The time has now 
long gone by when it was taken for granted that really 
educational lectures must be dull, and that an interesting 
presentation involved superficiality of matter. The 
success that these Courses on Plato have already attained 
at certain metropolitan Centres—success with respect not 
only to the class of advanced Students but also to the 
more general audience—warrants us in a confident hope 
that full advantage will be taken of them next Session. 


* * 
* 


To all who are purposing to attend we would most 
strongly appeal to seize the opportunity provided by the 
Annual Meeting of the Students’ Association of the 
Gresham College Centre on the 28th inst., as advertised 
in our “Local Centres” Column. Dr. Bosanquet has 
most kindly consented to deliver on that occasion an 
Address on “The Interpretation of Ancient Philoso- 
phers.” As the subject of his winter Courses will be 
entirely new matter to many of his audience, and even 
those who have already some acquaintance with Greek 
philosophic thought cannot fail to benefit greatly by 
trained and sympathetic guidance as to the best methods 
of preliminary study, it is earnestly to be hoped that all 
who may be intending to take these Courses during next 
Session will make a point of being present at this Address. 


*% 
* 


IT would be difficult to conceive any publication more 
admirably suited to its purpose than the Programme 
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which the Oxford Extension Delegacy have issued for 
this year’s Summer Meeting. Every possible item of in- 
formation on every department of the elaborate and 
singularly delicate organisation is given, from a complete 
programme of all the Lectures arranged and a list of 
nearly four hundred lodging-houses of varying capacities, 
with full details of charges, to such minute points as hints 
to members of Mr. Macdonald’s Sketching Class that they 
should not omit to bring umbrellas with them and a chgice 
of three routes to the Lower River. If anyone goes up to 
Oxford under a misapprehension on any point, it will not 
be the fault of the organisers of the Meeting. 
+ % 
¥ 

AS in many cases the question of expense is of primary 
importance, we quote in full a paragraph dealing with 
this matter :-— 

“*(z) The total expense of attending the First Part of the 
Meeting from a moderate distance need not exceed £5 for each 
person (including Railway Fare and price of Ticket), and may 
be considerably less if several people live together. Lodging 
may be obtained at any price between Ios. and 30s. per week. 
| Vide List of Lodging-houses, pages 25-34. ] 

Estimate for a party of five people :— 


Five Tickets (if taken before May 1) ...44 10 o 
Three Programmes : woh 3) LO hela 
Lodgings (sitting-room and five beds)... 4 4 0 
Living : AS ee 4 tA) oO 
Recreation (say) ... ao HE iL Ono 
Railway Fares (double journey, Pad- 
dington to Oxford) sop ee 2a anlar 
Miscellaneous (cabs, &c.) (say) ce OLE aad 
Or ‘43 10.-each. Pat, Miko <6) 


“*(zz) The total expense of attending both Parts of the 
Meeting need not exceed £10, and may be less if two or three 
students live together.” 

As these figures are based upon actual experience and 
definite data, it would appear that the question of cost 
need not terrify many who may be anxious to attend, 
especially as, in addition to local assistance to local 
Students, the Delegates have a sum of nearly £200 to be 
awarded in Scholarships. The Programme is published 


at 6d.—post free 7d. 


kor 
* 


IN connection with this Meeting, the current number 
of the Oxford University Extension Gazette announces 
that Mr. Bryce, M.P., has been asked, and has pro- 
visionally consented, to deliver the Inaugural Lecture ou 
“The Worth of the Study of Ancient Literature to our 
Time.” In the same number appear also lists of books 
recommended for preparative study both for the “ Life and 
Duties of the Citizen” Sequence and for the various 
special Classes. Similar guidance was given last month 
with respect to the main Sequence on the “ History, 
Literature, Art, and Philosophy of the Seventeenth 
Century.” These lists have evidently been prepared 
with great care by competent authorities, and all who aie 
intending to devote themselves specially to any one sub- 
ject during the Meeting should by all means arrange 
their preliminary study on the lines there laid down. 

+ % 
* 

THE Edinburgh Summer Meeting, now in its eighth 
Session, will this year be held from August 6 to 31. As 
many of our readers are aware, the speciality of this 
gathering is the scientific co-ordination of various studies, 
particular attention being paid to educational methods, 
with a view to the training of the student both as a man 
and as a citizen. To quote the words of the organisers, 
“ Education is not merely by and for the sake of thought, 
but in a still higher degree by and for the sake of action ; 
hence each course of scientific study is not merely related 
to those dealing with the other sciences, but in even more 
immediate degree to the corresponding arts of life.” We 
hope to give in our next number some details of the Pro- 
gramme. 

*# 
* 

WE are sure that all Extension Students will be glad 

to hear that in connection ,with the forthcoming Con- 
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gress—some account of which is given elsewhese in this 
number, and fuller particulars of which will appear next 
month—-negotiations are in progress with Messrs, Mac- 
millan and Co. for the publicati:n in book form of the 
Addresses which have been deliverel during the past 
nine years at the annual gatherings of London Students 
at the Mansion House. Many of these are at present not 
obtainable by the ordinary reader, and it was an eminently 
happy thought which prompted the Council of the London 
Society to arrange for their appearance at a time when 
the Extension Movement will be, as it were, taking stock 
of its twenty-one years of work. 


ger 
* 


We are asked to announce that an Association for the 
study of Dante has been formed from among the ranks of 
those who have recently been profiting by Mr. Wicksteed’s 
Courses. Ata preliminary Meeting held last week it was 
resolved that there should be four regular Meetings 
during the summer, of which the first should be on May 3, 
and the others on Thursdays at intervals of three weeks 
from that date. They will be held at University Hall, at 
2.45, and at each Papers will be read, to be followed by a 
discussion. The subjects selected for the first Meeting 
are :— 

(1) Whether it is conceivable that any modern poem should 
do for modern times what the Comedy did for the 


Middle Ages.° 
(2) Dante’s use of Biblical Symbolism. 


Students who wish to become members are requested to 
communicate with Mrs. F. G. Hogg, 60, Bedford Gardens, 
Kensington, W., who has been appointed Honorary 
Secretary. The large number of Centres that have recently 
been taking Sessional Courses on Dante—Notting Hillis 
keeping Mr. Wicksteed on for a second year, so as to 
complete the detailed study of the whole poem—is of good 
augury for the new venture, which enjoys in addition the 
advantage of being under the immediate administration of 


so enthusiastic and experienced an organiser as Mrs. 
Hogg. 


a 
* 


A CONFERENCE will be held at Bournemouth, one of the 
most flourishing of the Oxford Centres, next Tuesday and 
Wednesday, at which, in addition to the local workers, 
speeches will be made by Messrs. Mackinder, Marriott, 
Wells, and Horsburgh. Among the subjects for discussion 
are the problems of the Combination of Centres, Students’ 
Associations, and the Amalgamation of the various 
Educational Agencies of large towns. In connection with 
the last-named it is beyond doubt that a great waste of 
energy is in many places due to the overlapping of 
separate organisations, and any system that may be de- 
vised for the remedy of this evil—as has been done to 
some extent at Reading and Exeter---is most heartily to 
be welcomed. 


he: 
* 


THE current number of the Blatter fiir Soziale Praxis 
in Gemeinde, Vereinen und Privatleben, published at 
Frankfurt, contains a long article on University Extension 
in England and the United States from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Rein, of Jena. In his account ofthe inception and 
purpose of the Movement the author shews himself well- 
informed and discriminating, and it is to be hoped that 
his article will serve to stir up in the minds of his colleagues 
a fruitful interest in the system. Professor Rein’s article 
is the more gladly to be welcomed in that the German 
Universities have been somewhat behind those of the 
other nations of northern Europe in man’festing an incli- 
nation to adopt the principles of the Extension Movement. 

*% 


THE Commissioners of the Chicago Public Library are 
very anxious, with a view to completing their set of the 
University Extension Journal from the commencement, 
to obtain copies of Nos. 7 (August, 1890) and 17 (April, 
1891). Of these we have none left in stock, and shall be 
very glad if any of our readers who may have copies 
which they can spare will communicate with us. 
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THE EXTENSION MOVEMENT AND 
COUNTY COUNCILS. 


—_—___ 


AS EP iy: 
By PROFESSOR EDWARD JENKS. 

N the first place it is my pleasing duty to acknowledge 
the courtesy and consideration which have in almost 
every case been extended to one who has no sort of 

claim to speak with authority, and who has had the 
misfortune to start an unpopular suggestion. In my ori- 
ginal article 1 endeavoured to' state my case upon im- 
personal grounds, and to base: my arguments upon broad 
principles of policy. All my opponents save one have 
acted in a similar spirit, and the result has been a dis- 
cussion upon which the Editor of the University 
Extenston Journal has, in my humble opinion, every 
right to congratulate . himself—a discussion which has 
tended towards the real benefit of the Extension Move- 
ment. It has aimed at the discovery of truth rather than 
at cheap victories over opponents. 

To this general rule there has been one marked excep- 
tion which it is impossible for me entirely to overlook, 
because to my mind if points a moral which may not at 
first glance be apparent. In spite of the fact that, in my 
article, I specially deprecated any suggestion of personal 
interest or prejudice, Mr. Percival has deliberately chosen 
to attribute my arguments to motives of self-interest con- 
nected with the destination of County Council funds. 
Now, if Mr. Percival knew anything of my circumstances, 
he would be aware that the amount of time which I can 
devote to Extension lecturing is so limited as to make my 
pecuniary interest in Extension work almost wz?7. But 
that is unimportant. The amazing point is that Mr. 
Percival should not have seen how his argument (if ad- 
mitted) would recoil on himself and his colleagues on the 
Science side. If Arts Lecturers condemn the County 
Council alliance because it brings them no work, why (on 
the same reasoning) do Science Lecturers support it ? 

But I would not for one moment suggest that Mr. 
Percival’s colleagues adopt his unworthy and futile argu- 
ment. Itis, however, open to me to say that its utterance 
by Mr. Percival gives rise to the serious doubt whether 
the sudden expansion of Extension work resulting from 
the County Council alliance has not in some cases led to 
the hasty engagement of Lecturers of inferior academic 
attainments, who, in addition to an inferiority of ability 
thereby implied, may possibly labour under:the disad- 
vantage of an inferior moral attitude. If this be so, the 
fact constitutes another argument against the alliance, for 
the Universities and the public will both have a right to 
complain if the standard of the Lecturers is lowered. 

Turning from Mr. Percival’s abuse to the arguments of 
my other opponents, I should be inclined to group them 
under two heads, as pleas in abatement and pleas in 
justification. The arguments of the first group practically 
admit the force of my attack, but urge extenuating 
circumstances. The second group boldly affirms the 
wisdom of the new departure. 

Conspicuous under the first head is Mr. Sadler’s 
interesting and able article. Mr. Sadler writes as one 
acquainted with the inner workings of the alliance, and 
generously assumes the responsibility for its existence. 
His argument sezms to me to amount to this: 
The Councils were suddenly given a magnificent 
opportunity, which their ignorance was likely to convert 
into a national disaster. Could we stand by and allow 
this probability to become an accomplished fact ? 

Certainly not. No one, I should imagine, would 
question Mr. Sadler’s statesmanlike view of the situation, 
nor condemn his anxiety to help the Councils. The best 
advice which the long experience and wise foresight of 
Universities authorities could enable them to give might 
well have been placed at the disposal of the Councils. 
Sympathy, suggestion, friendly criticism, co-operation 
within well defined limits, might have been extended. 
More than this, if the training of Extension Lecturers be 
a real qualification for the organization of technical 
instruction (which I am inclined to doubt), the central 
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officials might have given up some of their Lecturers to be 
Organizing Secretaries, and thus have acquired a perman- 
ent lead in the shaping of technical instruction. But for 
the central authorities actually to undertake the work of 
the County Councils, by allowing their own officials to 
serve as the rank and file of the county educational army, 
seems to me a very different thing from co-operation 
and sympathy. One significant result appears to show 
that we are on the wrong track. Doubtless, in a few 
specially favoured counties, such as Oxford, Cambridge, 
Bedford, there is always at hand an available supply of 
specially qualified _graduates, from whose ranks the 
Organizing Secretaries will usually be drawn. But in other 
parts of the country the Organizing Secretary tendsalready 
to become of the ordinary type of local government official, 
who is presumed to be a “man of business” because he 
cannotbe accused ofhaving distinguished himself inscience 
or arts—the briefless barrister, the unsuccessful doctor, 
whom interest or touting has lifted into the post. And this 
person, by the course of events, finds himself practically 
the controller and disposer of the Lecturers of the Exten- 
sion Staffs! Cana policy be right which produces such 
a result as this? For while the Lecturer is the conspicu- 
ous person, upon whose acts and words the eyes of the 
public are fixed, he finds himself much at the mercy of 
an obscure Official, who, by suggestions to his employers, 
can stop funds here, insist upon choice of certain subjects 
there, and, in fact, paralyze his whole work. And the final 
alternative will be, either that technical instruction as at 
present conceived (I cannot say “understood ”) will be a 
success, in which case the County Councils will claim 
the whole credit ; or it will fail, in which case the Ex- 
tension Movement will bear a great part of the blame. 

The only other plea in abatement with which I propose 
to deal is, in effect,a plea that if the new development 
has not done much good, at least it has done little harm. 
I cannot possibly admit this plea. Every reader of 
Mr. North’s most interesting article must have sympath- 
ized with him in his troubles, and must have admired the 
fortitude and missionary spirit which have enabled him to 
maintain his difficult work. But surely, at the same time, 
every reader must have asked himself the question—Is it 
possible, without gross waste of material, to extend 
University teaching to people such as Mr. Northdescribes? 
I desire no more forcible application of my text than that 
afforded by Mr. North’s paper, all the more valuable in 
that its author does not agree with my views. I have 
never heard an Extension Lecture on History described 
as a “glorified penny reading,” nor do I clearly see how, 
pace Mr. Niblett, a History Lecture could possibly merit 
such a title. I will admit however, that a Lecture on 
Literature may, and occasionally does, lapse into the 
“penny reading” style. But what I am most concerned 
about here is to suggest that Science Lectures, to such 
audiences as those described by Mr. North, can hardly be 
anything else but magic lanternentertainments. And no 
blame to the Lecturers. 

The effect of the policyin diminishing the averageattend- 
ances is admitted by all my opponents. Mr. Percival’s 
attempt to explain away the Kingston example is worthya 
passing word. He 4zows that the eleven students at the 
County Council Course were genuinestudents—z.e., elemen- 
tary school teachers, who wished to improve their chances 
of promotion by studying new subjects. Hedoes 7o¢ know 
the nature of the sixty who attended Mr. Gollancz’s Course. 
Yet he is quite willing to hazard an “ opinion” “ that these 
eleven Students probably represented a more satisfac- 
tory state of things than the audience of sixty who were 
concerned with the Elizabethan Drama.” The only 
rational grounds upon which this “opinion” can be justi- 
fied are (1) that one student known to Mr. Percival is 
worth 5342 students who do not enjoy that privilege, or 
(2) that ‘Practical Chemistry” is per se five and a half 
times as important as the Elizabethan Drama. (/.nd I 
have little doubt, from the tone of Mr. Percival’s article, 
that he believes this to be the case.) 

And then Mr. Niblett professes to doubt whether the 
hope of a County Council grant really influences Centres 
in their choice of subjects. I can assure him that it does. 
In my own limited experience, within the present year, I 


have known personally of two cases in which a Centie, 
previously self-supporting, demanded Courses on Zhe 
Duties of the Citizen. In both cases the County Councils 
refused to sanction the subject. In the one instance, the 
Centre took a Course on a biological subject, in the 
other the Course was dropped altogether. No doubt, as 
Dr. Lawrence suggests, there is a proper way out of this 
difficulty, and it is occasionally adopted. But, human 
nature being what it is, the tendency is the other way, 
and I can hardly conceive a more unsatisfactory state of 
things than such a continual waiting on Providence, more 
especially as the cherub choir of County Councillors 
threatens to resolve itself into the angel Gabriel of the 
Organizing Secretary. The recent action of the County 
Councils of Lancaster and Chester in withdrawing sub- 
sidies from the Lancashire and Cheshire Association, 
and insisting that all applications for grants shall be made 
direct to the Organizing Secretaries, is a conspicuous 
example of the official caprice which we aie likely to 
experience from the new policy. 

Now we turn to the bolder pleas in justification. 

The first, and by far the most imposing, is that 
which defines Technical Education as “a diffusion of a 
knowledge of the general principles of the Arts and 
Sciences which underlie all classes of work” (Mr. Niblett) 
or ‘of the general principles which underlie science and 
art” (Mr. Sadler), and which urges that such teaching 
can only be profitably undertaken by the Universities. 

Now it at once strikes a critic that these phrases, bor- 
rowed from a vaguely worded Act of Parliament, have in 
them somewhat of the ring of “ that blessed word Meso- 
potamia.” But we must try deliberately to extract a 
meaning from them if we are to give them any value at 
all. 

By “the general principles which underlie science and 
art” we may understand one of two orders of ideas. Either 
we may mean the necessary conditions of thought—the 
machinery by which the intellect works, or we may mean 
those great generalizations which the patient study of 
phenomena is slowly bringing to light. That is to say, 
in undertaking Technical Education we may have under- 
taken to teach either the subject of Logic, or the 
generalizations of Physical Science. 

I need not waste time in pointing out the absurdity of 
trying to get County Councils to subsidize, or the average 
“technical” audience to listen to, Lectures on Logic. 
Till Cambridge allowed Logic to be taken as an optional 
subject for the Little-Go, I doubt if one per cent. of the 
regular students at English Universities touched it at any 
point of their undergraduate careers. Certainly no 
English popular audience would attempt it. 

But is the case much better with the alternative? I 
do not pretend to an acquaintance with Physical Science, 
but I presume that the principles underlying it are such 
as we call the “laws” of heredity, evolution, gravitation, 
reversion to type, specialization of functions, and so on, 
which, of course, have their parallels in Mental and Moral 
Sciences. Now, what are these but the inspirations of 
the highest minds, which have combined the faculty of 
patient research with the instinct for philosophical specu- 
lation? I presume that the most ardent advocate of 
Technical Education scarcely expects the average artizan 
or farm labourer to arrive at their conclusions as the result 
ofexperience. Technical audiencescan hardly be expected 
to consist exclusively of geniuses. but evento appreciate 
the meaning of these great principles surely requires a 
training far above anything which can be assumed ofa tech- 
nical audience. Teach the principles you may, as mere 
dry dogmas, to be learned by rote and turned off the 
tongue upon occasion. But that is not education; that is 
the worst type of rule-of-thumb instruction, without any 
excuse of practical utility, Do we not know how hard it 
is to make even a comparatively well-educated student 
grasp the meaning of a general principle? And shall we 
succeed better with the man from the plough and the 
workshop? The very titles of our County Council 
Courses shew that we do not expect to doso. We de- 
liberately specialize and localize. In other words, we 
offer interesting details, not principles. 

Lastly, Dr. Lawrence has said that the Extension 
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Lecturer has a threefold duty to perform in any satisfac- 
tory scheme of Technical Education. He must actasa 
pioneer, as a teacher of teachers, and as the apex ofa 
great educational pyramid. I do not proposetodiscusshere 
the feasibility or advisability of this scheme. I merely 
wish to point out that it is not the scheme at present in 
force, and it is with the existing scheme that I deal. It 
would be rash to say that the Extension Movement ought 
to disconnect itself entirely from Technical Education. 
My aim has been to show that the Extension Movement 
and the Extension Lecturer are not getting fair play under 
present conditions. The latter is becoming a mere beast 
of burden for the secular heathen, instead of carrying the 
prophet on his back. The former, in its revolt against 
the medieval tradition of education, is running perilously 
near the worse tyranny of the “ practical man,” always so 
ready in this our England to assume to himself the office 
of guider and ruler of those from whom he ought to learn. 
Thomas Aquinas may have his faults as an educational 
authority, but at least his ideals are nobler than those of 
Buggins, C.C. 


PROVINCIAL ORGANISATION. 


Sa Pe 


By A. J. GRANT, M.A., 
Staff-Lecturer to the Cambridge University Local Lectures 
Syndicate. 


VENTURE to put here into definite form certain 
ideas about the possible future development of Uni- 
versity Extension which have long vaguely occupied 

imy own mind. Ido so with very great diffidence, for I 
am well aware that I have not the least talent for organi- 
sation, and that the Movement is in the hands of capable 
and vigorous guides who are as wide awake as I can be 
to the needs of the hour, and probably much more able to 
judge of the possibility and advisability of any new pro- 
posal. But ten years’ experience as a Lecturer inall parts 
of England has left me with a certain conviction, and I 
am anxious to utter it that it may live or die according to 
its deserts. 

That conviction is that between the Central Offices of 
Oxford or Cambridge and the various Centres scattered 
about the country some intermediate machinery is neces- 
sary, and that one indispensable part of that machinery is 
a Lecturer permanently resident in a certain district. The 
activi.y of the Central Offices, the sympathy that they in- 
variably extend to the Centres, is well known and needs 
no testimony from me. But something beyond this is 
wanted ; some union of the Centres in one particular dis- 
trict ; some guidance of their efforts that is more cogni- 
sant of local circumstances and needs than those who 
have on their shoulders the care for the general direction 
of the whole Movement can be expected to be. Much is 
gained every way where Centres are grouped together, 
where they know each other’s experiences and difficulties, 
and by joint action materially lighten the financial burden 
of the Lectures. This is of course no new idea of mine. 
It has been generally felt both in the Centres and in the 
Universities. The feeling has given birth to District 
Associations in, I think, nearly every part of the country. 
But the work done by those Associations has been, in 
many cases at any rate, discouraging. There has not 
seemed enough work for them to do; they have grown 
doubtful whether they possessed any sufficient reason for 
their existence ; and, in some cases, the task of holding 
them together has been too great a strain on those gentle- 
men or ladies who have voluntarily given their services as 
secretaries. 

We see then the need of local union and of combined 
local effort, and we see that hitherto those desirable 
objects have not been attained at all or attained only toa 
very limited extent. Can anything be done to help the 
Centres in this effort, the necessity for which they them- 
selves feel? My suggestion is that the whole system of 
University Extension should be localised, that eventually 
England should be parcelled into districts, with at least 
one Lecturer resident in each district, who should be the 
natural secretary, or at least co-secretary, of the local 


Association, should co-operate with the efforts of all the 

Centres, supervise the Movement in the district, and keep 

the Central Offices posted up in all that concerns the 

progress of the Centres. 

DANGERS AND DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF A LOCAL 
ARRANGEMENT OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

It is plain that the accomplishment of this object would 
not be free from difficulties, and even from educational 
dangers, and it may be well to consider them in the 
first place. First of all, there is of course the financial 
difficulty. It would be necessary to give the Resident 
Lecturer an assurance of an income, and where is that 
assurance to come from? But I am going to speak 
on that point lower down, and will only say here 
that it seems to me that the diffi-ulty has been exag- 
gerated. Then there is the further difficulty, that it 
may be very difficult to get the Centres of any dis- 
trict to recognise their connection with the Resident Lec- 
turer. Even with the existing local Associations, Centres 
have been known to repudiate all connection with them, 
and prefer an isolated and direct dealing with the Uni- 
versity. Another serious danger seems to me to be that 
the local connection might eventually become too exclu- 
sive, and weaken the connection with the Universities. 
Such a result would be disastrous certainly. It is abso- 
lutely essential that a great part—I think the greater part 
—of the teaching should be done by peripatetic Lecturers. 
It seems to me clear that local colleges suffer, and suffer 
severely, through the monopoly of the teaching by the 
resident staff. But in the case of any such local organisa- 
tion as I am imagining the difficulty might easily be 
guarded against ; I do not contemplate more than one, or 
at most two, Resident Lecturers. The connection with the 
Universities must be retained and strengthened. Many 
local organisers will at once add another objection—-their 
Centres, they will say, are only kept alive by constantly 
oftering their audiences the attraction of unknown Lec- 
turers. I answer that I am not proposing that the Resident 
Lecturer should monopolise all the lecturing. Ina large 
district it would be quite impossible for him to do so. 
And let me add that the fairly frequent recurrence to the 
same Lecturer seems to me to offer very great educational 
advantages, and I believe often financial advantages as 
well. But I have said above that in the scheme that I am 
proposing the district would be constantly traversed by 
peripatetic lecturers as it would be now. There are 
doubtless other disadvantages besides those here men- 
tioned, but I do not believe them to be fatal to my pro- 
posal; and it must be remembered that the present 
arrangements (or lack of any) have very great drawbacks. 

THE ADVANTAGES TO BE EXPECTED FROM THE 
ARRANGEMENT. 

If we turn to the advantages to be derived from such a 
plan, it will be surely admitted that there would be a 
great gain in having in the district some one who may be 
assumed to have special knowledge of educational needs, 
and whose special object it would be to supply them or to 
see that they are supplied. But let me guard here against 
a possible misconception. Let no one accuse me of the 
faintest desire to override the existing ‘‘ Local Secretaries,” 
or in the slightest degree to diminish their influence. I 
have often said in public and private, by speech and by 
pen, that tne University Extension Movement shows its 
best side when we look at the persistent and self-sacri- 
ficing labours of these Secretaries. It is a perpetual 
wonder to me that they are willing to give so much of 
their time and thought to the Movement. Our debt to 
them is unlimited,and I can only wish that the University 
could devise some method of recognising that debt. Is it, 
I wonder, an impossible dream that some time the Senate 
may think some prominent Secretary worthy of an hono- 
rary degree? Suchan honour would be welcome evidence 
of the value that the University sets on Extension work, 
and would be far more congruous with the natural func- 
tion of a University than many that are annually given. 
But, valuable as is the work of the Local Secretary, I think 
it could often be assisted by the advice of some resident 
Lecturer. In the choice of subjects and Lecturers, in 
methods of advertisement, in suggestions for local organi- 
sation, the Lecturer might add to the efficiency of the 
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Local Secretary, and in many other ways that a few mo- 
ments’ reflection will suggest. 

Further, in this way an often noted lacuna in our 
system might be filled up. ‘The Lectures, we are often 
told, should be supplemented by class teaching, but it has 
hitherto been found impossible to carry out such teaching. 
If we imagine a Lecturer resident in a district throughout 
the year, there would be the summer months during which 
he would be able to attend to such matters. A small 
class cannot meet the inevitable expense of a Lecturer 
coming down from head-quarters for the purpose of meet- 
ing that particular class. But witha Resident Lecturer the 
same difficulty would not arise. He would be able to 
arrange for small classes or educational excursions of a 
historical or scientific character ; he could perhaps himself 
conduct classes in languages, or arrange for their being 
conducted by others ; he would find, I do not doubt, work 
of various kinds lying ready to his hand. I have seen 
somewhere a pamphlet by Mr. Sadler in which much 
the same idea is put forward. A Lecturer, if I remember 
right, was to reside for a certain time in each district, 
and thus the district was to reap the advantage of the 
“tutorial system.” I differ from Mr. Sadler only in de- 
siring that the connection between Lecturer and district 
should be as permanent as a changeable world admits 
of; and the phrase ‘‘tutorial system,” which I think 
was used, indicates something much more definitely aca- 
demic than what I am thinking of. I was shown an 
educational address of the Bishop of Peterborough some 
time ago, in which he maintained that in education what 
was of most importance was the impact of the character 
of the teacher upon those who study under him. It may 
seem arrogant in a teacher to quote such a statement 
with approval ; but Iam convinced of itstruth ; and have 
regretfully to own that under the present ‘‘ Extension” 
system, with its perpetually shifting teachers, this all- 
important impact is reduced toa minimum. I believe it 
is this consideration which has most fixed in my mind the 
belief that further local organisation is a necessity for the 
Movement. 

Might not the system I now advocate lead us possibly 
out of the zwfasse into which we seem drifting at Cam- 
bridge about Short Courses? The Cambridge Syndicate 
seem to have decided that they have gone as far as they 
can consistently go in sanctioning Courses of six Lectures. 
I am not at all prepared to say that 1 disagree with their 
decision ; yet, on the other hand, we see so many Centres 
that cannot support the full Course. And in some ways 
University Extension is at its best in small towns: it so 
clearly supplies a want there which nothing else can 
supply. My suggestion is that the shorter Courses might 
be given by the intermediate local authority that I am 
imagining. The Lecturers could be drawn from the ordi- 
nary Extension staff, but the Syndicate would reserve its 
full recognition, in the shape of Examination and Certi- 
ficates, for the full Course of twelve Lectures. 

Apart from all questions of advantage or disadvantage, 
it seems to me clear that the trend of events is in the 
direction that I am indicating Look at the list of Cam- 
bridge Lecturers ; see how many of them have refused to 
wander over the whole face of the country, and have 
adopted a fixed centre from which they will not stray be- 
yond acertain distance. It seems to me possible to sys- 
tematise this spontaneous tendency, and to make what is 
now done at haphazard and with, surely, some disturbing 
effect on the general organisation of the Movement 
minister to its smoothness of working and its educational 
value. 

HOW COULD SUCH A SYSTEM BE CARRIED OUT? 

Is it possible to begin at once to work in the direction 
of this parcelling out of England into University Extension 
districts which I have indicated as being in my opinion 
the ultimate goal of the Movement? Let me repeat again 
what I have said at the beginning of this paper as to my 
entire incapacity for the work of organisation, and then 
let me say that it seems to me that certain steps might be 
taken almost immediately. 

It seems to me that there are two ways of setting to 
work. On the one hand we might try to induce certain 
of the most flourishing Centres to make a great effort, to 
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agitate for donations and State aid, to procure a building 
and call it the Local College, and to start with some 
flourish of trumpets. But I would rather begin tentatively 
and experimentally. Could not the Syndicate induce 
some Lecturer of standing and known capacity—a Lec- 
turer on the science side by preference, for | think there 1s 
more demand for science classes—to fix his residence in 
some Centre for three years, guaranteeing him during that 
time a certain small fixed income? During those three 
years he might feel his way, he might try the experiment 
of the science classes of which I have spoken, he would 
see whether his co-operation was or was not welcomed by 
the Local Secretaries. At the end of the three years the 
future would be plainer. The idea would perhaps have 
struck root, and there would be the geim of a District 
College in vital relation to the central University, and 
perhaps attached to the local educational institutions 
already existing. Or else the experiment would be a 
failure, and the Lecturer would withdraw and the peripa- 
tetic system would flow again over the castle of saud that 
had been built to restrain it. 

To bring definiteness into the discussion (if any discus- 
sion is to arise out of this hastily written paper), I will say 
that there seem to me to be two districts where such a 
scheme might be tried with good hopes of success—viz., In 
Yorkshire and in the Eastern Counties. In both districts 
there are numerous and flourishing Centres that have now 
many years’ experience of the work, and may fairly be re- 
garded as permanent. Are there not many opportunities 
of work and influence for a Lecturer who should station 
himself at York or Norwich, and regard the district as his 
educational parish? The formation of the College at 
Exeter under the presidency of Mr. Clayden is, I hope, 
giving to the Devonshire Centres the sort of guidance and 
cohesion that I should expect from the adoption of the 
scheme I am advocating. There are doubtless other 
Centres that offer equal opportunities, but with the two 
above mentioned I happen to be well acquainted, and 
have therefore specified them. If ever some sodus 
vivendt is found between Oxford and Cambridge Centres 
(a consummation, in my opinion, devoutly to be wished), 
the field for such experiments would be vastly increased 
and the prospects of carrying out the plan much improved. 


THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
CONGRESS AT CHICAGO. 


(Continued from page 72.) 
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T the third Meeting of the Congress Mr. Lyman P. 
A Powell, Staff-Lecturer to the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching, dealt in 
a most suggestive and admirable way with the question 
of ‘The Paper Work.” There is no feature of the Uni- 
versity Extension method more characteristic or of 
greater importance than the weekly papers of the regular 
Students. As Dr. R. G. Moulton once said, the writing 
of the exercises is “the strength of our system,” and it 
must be admitted that Mr. Powell is right in remarking 
that “in an ultimate analysis University Extension as an 
educational movement will be judged largely by the cha- 
racter of the paper work. The weekly exercise 1s an 
original contribution of University Extension to peda- 
gogical methods.” It is beyond question true that the 
admirable educational results to which the promoters of 
University Extension can point during the twenty-one 
years that have elapsed since the Movement was inaugu- 
rated are duein a very special degree to this characteristic 
feature, and there are signs that its importance is being 
recognised and imported into other branches of education. 
“The primary function of the Extension lecturer,” says 
Mr. Powell, 
‘is to arouse and direct mental activity. ITe must teach folks 
to read who have never acquired the reading habit, and must win 
from evil and unprofitable reading the multitudes to whom all 
literature but the daily paper isa sealed book. A scholarly lec- 
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ture, well delivered, may set the whole audience to reading; but 
not of necessity reading-with that purpose and that system which 
are necessary for genuine culture, and without which one cannot 
know the best the world has thought and said.” 


To give point and definiteness to the reading the weekly 
exercise is essential. 

‘“ Now let us look,” Mr. Powell goes on, “at the paper 

work 
*‘from the standpoint of the student. At the end of the lecture 
ani the class the earnest auditor is either puzzled about the whole 
thing and somewhat dazed, or is in a state of awareness, as some 
psychologist has called it. The lecture and the class have 
aroused his interest, filled his mind with nascent thoughts and 
intellectual longings. With feverish impatience he hastens to 
borrow orbuy a book ; but probably not to read the syllabus and 
the book critically or exactly, unless the lecturer has so impressed 
upon him the importance of these things that they appear to 
stand among the primary principles of the system. 
_ ** His next impulse, provided the lecturer has made clear the 
importance of the paper work, is to answer the questions printed 
in the syllabus or announced by the lecturer from the platform. 
But here a difficulty arises; for the student body, | ke the lecture 
audience, is composed of all sorts and conditions of men. The 
power to express oneself orally is far more common than the 
ability to express oneself in writing. Many a student refrains 
from paper work because of a consciousness of being unable to 
write a good style, and because of an aversion to laying before 
the eye of the teacher the imperfections of an early training. Not 
a few artisans, according to English experience, are debarred be- 
cause of a cramped hand and the physical labor of writing. 

‘* Those who, in spite of physical or mental disabilities, take 
courage and put pen to paper, are likely, if the subject is new to 
them, to try with the aid of the syllabus to recall the lecture. 
Then they either pick out the easiest question and answer it 
without reading, or they read the required text book and perhaps 
some other references with the express purpose of answering a 
more difficult question or series of questions. They may perhaps 
compare the lecturer’s views with those of some great writer or 
writers, and construct for themselves theories which reveal to the 
lecturer the studcnt’s power of reasoning. 

‘* Obviously the character, number, and length of the papers 
will depend quite as much upon the character of the questions 
and the tact of the lecturer as upon the ability and industry of 
the student. Take it for granted that the lecture is scholarly 
and stimulating, the class lively and suggestive, the Students’ 
Association healthy and vigorous, the lecture audience equal to 
the average church congregation in intelligence, the circumstances 
normal, and there is no escape from the conclusion that the 
lecturer ought to bear the sole responsibility if he fails to re- 
ceive papers.” 

This may seem too severe a criticism ; nevertheless 
Mr. Powell has the facts upon his side. In every branch 
of the Extension Movement thereis abundant evidence to 
show that this is so. Of two Lecturers, lecturing in suc- 
cessive years to the same audience, one will get a large 
number of papers and the other only a few. The magnetic 
influence of the Lecturer himself, the character of the 
questions he sets, the sympathetic nature and method of 
his comments upon the paper work—all tell immediately 
and obviously upon the number of papers received. Mr. 
Powell’s remarks upon the difficulty and importance of 
setting questions that shall be at the same time suggestive 
and yet adapted to bring out the varying capacities of the 
students are excellent. 

** As I conceive it, no phase of the paper work is of more im- 
portance than the construction of the questions. They should be 
contrived with great cunning. They should prove an irresistible 
temptation to read, think, compare. As Mr. H. W. Rolfe has 
said, ‘ They should not be so difficult as to repel the student nor 
yet so easy that he may answer them without some measure of 
earnest thought.’ The questions must, in fact, be graded if they 
are to tempt all sorts of lecture auditors to become serious stu- 
dents. One or two of the four or five questions should be con- 
structed with the view of drawing into the paper work the great- 
est number of lecture auditors who are actually on the margin of 
paper work, and whom a question that can be answered with 
little effort from general knowledge or from recollection of the 
lecture and careful reading of the syllabus will tempt to cross the 
line and become paper writers. 

** Another question should be so constructed as to tempt the 
student to read, It may involve reading merely a text book with 
the utmost care, or it may be made harder by requiring a com- 
parison of two authorities upon a particular phase of the subject ; 
or another question may be contrived for the latter purpose. 


** At least one question should aim to call forth originality and 
to test the ability of the student. Such a question is indis- 
pensable not only for its pedagogical value, but because also it 
will sometimes reveal to the Extension lecturer, who should ever 
remember that he is an educational scout, some child of genius. 
waiting to be discovered, some village Hampden, or some Giotto 
lost among the hill shepherds. In the teaching of history, litera- 
ture, and kindred subjects, this question may be framed in one 
of two ways, or it may be resolved into two distinct questions. 
For example, in treating the causes of the American Revolution 
the lecturer may ask for a statement and a criticism of those 
causes. In answering, the student cannot escape from the exer- 
cise of originality though he may have confined his reading to: 
secondary authorities. 

“* Practically the same problem may be attacked in another 
and better way, and to Professor W. H. Mace belongs the credit 
ia this country of setting the student questions that can be 
answered only in an original way and only by resorting to original 
sources. Instead of resting content with asking a general ques- 
tion concerning the causes of the American Revolution, Professor 
Mace sets his students at work upon the speech of James Otis 
against the Writs of Assistance. He breaks up the general in- 
quiry into several parts. The student is asked to state the argu- 
ments in the speech ; to discuss whether or not Otis proved his. 
points ; to formulate the nature and effect of the general and the 
special writs then in use; and finally to state whether Otis proved 
or simply asserted that Americans were entitled to all the rights 
of British subjects. 

‘** This kind of question can rarely be asked unless the lecturer, 
as Professor Mace has done, makes the original documents avail- 
able to all by printing them in the syllabus. But there can be no 
doubt that the question which thus leads from the particular to 
the general tends to elevate the paper work to the dignity of 
University work. It is noteworthy, also, that Dr. Moulton ob- 
tains valuable results in literature by setting questions that call 
for an original story, a prologue, or an epilogue. I have found it 
helpful to besprinkle the text of my syllabus with italicized ques- 
tions to prevent the student from reading the syllabus thought- 
lessly and to keep him ever vigilant. It will usually be found 
expedient, if we may trust the experience of several lecturers, to 
give also an occasional question during the course, not so much 
for the purpose of inspiring paper work as to lead a certain class 
of busy men to take part in the discussion.” 


Mr. Powell concludes his Paper by the following sug- 
gestions as to the manner in whicha Lecturer can most 
effectively assist his Students in respect of the paper 
work :— 


** Amiel tells us that ‘To know how to suggest is the great 
art of teaching.’ The true art of Extension teaching is found in 
suggestions, encouragement, stimulatiin. Be the paper never so 
incomplete and inaccurate, it bears the message of a personality, 
and deserves respectful considerat’on. It comes freighted most 
frequently with the longings of an honest soul for deliverance 
from the ‘ lowlands of vulgarity.’ The lecturer should, therefore, 
always read the paper with care, and, when possible, mingle 
praise with criticism. He should preserve as watchful an eye for 
virtues as for vices. He should be so lavish with his marginal 
comments as to convince the student that his efforts, however 
crude and inadequate, are appreciated. In no other way can he 
supply the student with a sufficient motive for writing papers. 

‘* At best the lecturer cannot comment with sufficient fullness. 
on the margin concerning the points and difficulties suggested by 
the papers, and so he should give to this purpose a special class 
exercise. Ie may devote a half hour, preferably before the lec- 
ture, or a half hour after the lecture, to this matter. Whatever 
the time chosen, it should be devoted entirely to discussing the 
papers and reviewing the lectures on which they are prepared. 
The introduction of new matter is likely to confuse the students. 
The lecturer should use the most exquisite tact in discussing the 
papers. He can be rather more lavish of his praise than the 
resident University teacher dares to be. Not only should he 
never ‘ pick a paper to pieces,’ but seldom should he state out- 
right in class that a given answer is incorrect, though it may be 
absurdly incorrect. He can accomplish his purpose quite as 
easily, and at the same time escape the danger of wounding any- 
one, by stating ina judicial manner the correct answer ; showing, 
as Mr. J. H. Pennman has said, ‘that one answer is right and 
another is wrong, not because the lecturer thinks so, but because 
a consideration of the facts warrants it.’ Such a method of mar- 
ginal and class comments on the paper, coupled with a gentle 
but relentless insistence upon the importance of the papers, and 
a unity of: purpose and plan among successive lecturers at the 
same centre, is sure to evoke paper work. This insistence and 
unity of purpose should always exclude sarcasm, however great 
the temptation to employ it.” 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONGRESS, 
LONDON, 1894. 


T is proposed to invite to the Congress (1) Repre- 
sentatives from the Central organisations conducting 
University Extension work in the United Kingdom, 

the Colonies, America, and the various European coun- 
tries where it is being carried on; (2) Representatives 
from all Local Centres in the United Kingdom; and 
(3) Lecturers and educational experts interested in the 
University Extension Movement. 

The Congress, which will meet in the Lecture Theatre 

of the University of London, will include three Sessions, 


to be held on Friday afternoon, June 22, and Saturday 
inorning and afternoon, June 23. The Marquess of 
Salisbury, Chancellor of the University of Oxford, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, and Lord Herschell, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of London, will preside at the three Sessions 
respectively. 
The subjects for discussion will be :-— 


1. The means of preserving and further developing 
the educational character of University Exten- 

sion work, and the relation of the more popular 
to the more strictly educational side of the 
Movement. 

. The essentials of efficient central and local organ- 
isation, and the relation, educational and financial 
of the University Extension Movement to the 
State and to Local Authorities. 

. The educational possibilities of University Exten- 
sion work and methods in relation to regular 
University studies and University degrees. 

These subjects will be considered beforehand by a 

Committee or Committees of experts, who will present 

reports and formulate the resolutions to be submitted for 

discussion to the Congress. 
The Council hope to be able to make arrangements to 
offer hospitality to Representatives who may desire it. 


to 


Ler) 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AND INTER. 
NATIONAL CONCORD. 


Ss 


T the International Peace Congress held at Rome in 
November, 1891, Mr. Hedgson Pratt read a Paper 
urging the promotion of international concord by 

means of University Teaching. He pointed out that “so 

long eres pees mutual ignorance, and hatred, to 

say nothing of apparent divergence of interests, create 

distrust and dislike, there will be found difficulty in in- 

ducing Governments to agree to arbitration instead of re- 
5 = 19° “CE 7 5 

sorting to arms. We must not forget,” he adds, 


““ the fact that public opinion is becoming the great power of the 
world, and that it is mainly created and educated by the press. 
Set kings and ministers make war, it is generally because they 
have, or think they have, the concurrence of their subjects and 
fellow-citizens ; or because they would, if they sought a compro- 
mise, be accused of cowering before the superior forces of the 
State with which they havea dispute. It is, then, of the highest 
Importance to educate the citizens of all countries, and, above all, 
the governing class, ina spirit of justice towards foreigners, and 
to deliver men from the ignorance and prejudice which have so 


OTe: ] a . ° 
ties an influence on the judgments formed respecting other 
peop es: . 


_ He then states the object of his Paper to be the con- 
sideration of the following question :—“ Whether anything 
can be done to diminish international prejudices, and the 
excessive ignorance which exists among every people as 
to the opinions, policy, history, and character of other 
peoples” ; and he suggests as one means of dealing with 
the widespread evil a closer connection between the Uni- 


versities of various countries. “1 venture to think,” he 
says, 


ee -4 . . . 

that if the young men pursuing their studies at the several 
universities of Europe and America were trained to right ideas in 
this Matt r, great progress would be gradually achieved in pro- 
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moting a sense of mutual respect and the spirit of unity and co- 
operation between nations.” ...... 

‘* Above all, efforts must be made to render the universities 
more international, not only as regards the teaching, but as 
regards the students who resort to them. In fact, it is desirable 
to restore, in some respects, the state of things which prevailed 
in the Middle Ages, when numbers of our English scholars 
studied at Paris and Bologna, and when students from the Con- 
tinent came to us at Oxford and at Cambridge.” ...... 

‘* Every man who is destined to occupy an influential position, 
either in his own country or in the world at large, should know 
thoroughly well at least one foreign language. He should also 
make himself well acquainted with the people, literature, and 
institutions of at least one foreign country, if not of more than 
one. While so engaged he would have the opportunity of con- 
tracting friendships with men of other countries, to become very 
often the basis of important and permanent relations in the com- 
mercial, political, or scientific spheres of life.” 


Referring to this proposal a letter has appeared ina 
recent issue of Concord suggesting that foreign students 
might be received at Oxford and Cambridge at the Uni- 
versity Extension Summer Meetings. “What I would 
suggest,” says the writer, “ would be this :— 


“that some gentlemen should be found in the various Universi- 
ties who would be willing to act as Secretaries for promoting such 
International Branch of the University Extension Movement, 
whose duty it would be to correspond with one another, and 
look after the foreign students, drawing up lists of suitable 
lodgings, and affording them information of various kinds. I see 
no reason why there should be any difficulty in offering to such 
students, under proper safeguards and for a small fee, the use of 
the various libraries and museums for the purposes of study, and 
the privilege of attending any lectures which might be given.” . . 

‘*T believe that even a few weeks’ residence of this kind (which 
might be renewed for two or three years) would do something 
towards mutual understanding and international concord. Na- 
tions have much to learn from one another. The English students 
might get rid of insular exclusiveness and learn simplicity of life, 
and the German students might see that constant beer drinking 
s not necessary and that duelling is ridiculous.” 


The suggestion certainly seems worthy of consideration» 
and already, as is well known, students from America and 
Professors from various European Universities have from 
year to year visited the Summer Meetings at Oxford and 
Cambridge. It does not seem necessary to do more than 
make the existence of the Summer Meetings more widely 
known on the Continent to secure the desired result. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN SWEDEN. 


By GUSTAV F. STEFFEN. 


N the summer of 1892 Dr. Harald Hjarne, Professor of 

| History at the University of Upsala, paid a visit to 
England with the intention of studying the University 
Extension Movement. The result of his observations in 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge has been the establish- 
ment of asomewhat similar educational system in Sweden. 
The first step in this direction consisted of the organisa- 
tion last August of a Summer Meeting in Upsala. The 
leading spirits in this enterprise—a perfectly new one for 
Sweden—were, besides Professor Hjarne, Dr. Adolf 
Noreen, Professor of Northern Languages, and Dr. J. A. 
Lundell, Professor of Slavonic Languages; and together 
with these gentlemen about a dozen other Professors and 
teachers of the University of Upsala came forward volun- 
tarily to give their services as lecturers. The very best 
teaching that the ancient Northern University could afford 
was thus offered to those outside the pale of academic 
life who could and would avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. Eighteen different Courses were organised, con- 
sisting in all of 103 Lectures, and treating of Swedish 
History, Philology, Psychology, Geology, Biology, and 
various other subjects. At most of the Lectures carefully 
prepared Syllabuses were distributed gratuitously, and it 
is intended to cxtend this practice to every Course given 
under the auspices of the Swedish University Extension 
Movement. The audience present at this gathering, con- 
sisting of some 200 men and 130 women, were mainly 
young people from the small towns or from distant corners 
of the vast agricultural districts of the country. <A great 
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number of those who attended were Board School teachers 
and teachers and pupils from the “ People’s Academies” 
( folkhigskolorna) ; these are institutions peculiar to the 
three Scandinavian countries, being higher elementary 
schools adapted to the needs of young peasant folk of 
both sexes who have only had a Board School education. 
Of artisans there were but few, but it is hoped before long 
to bring this young University Extension Movement into 
relation with the ‘* Workmen’s Institutes,’ which do for 
the education of the town artisans what the ‘ People’s 
Academies” do for the peasant population. 

The first Summer Meeting in Upsala lasted nearly a 


fortnight, and was a great success from every point of | 


view. The neat is going to be held in August, 1895. The 
Swedish Movement has however not yet seen its way to 
adopt the English system of arranging separate Courses 
of Lectures in different places at all times of the year. 
The fact that the population of Sweden is extremely 
thinly scattered over that vast country puts a great obstacle 
in the way of such a system. 


THE OXFORD SUMMER MEETING, 1894. 
sey ae 
a ia sixth Summer Meeting of University Extension 
and other Students will be held in Oxford from 
Friday, Jily 27, to Friday, August 24.. The 
Meeting will be divided into two Parts, viz., Friday, July 
27, to Tuesday evening, August 7, and from Wednesday, 
August 8,to Friday evening, August 24. The full Pro- 
gramme of the Meeting, containing a detailed time-table 
of the Lectures, arrangements for recreation, list and 
tariff of lodging-houses, map of Oxford, etc., is now 
ready, and will be sent post free on receipt of7d. in stamps, 
on application being made to the Secretary, University 
Extension Office, Examination Schools, Oxford. 

The following will be the chief Courses of Lectures de- 
livered during the Meeting. (The details given are 
necessarily provisional. ) 

I. A Sequence of Lectures on “ The History, Literature, 
Art, and Philosophy of the Seventeenth Century.” This 
Course will comprise Lectures on the following subjects :— 

General Introduction to the history of the Puritan 


Revolution. Strafford. The Laudian Movement. Pym 
and Hampden. Cromwell. The Restoration. 
Wallenstein. Richelieu. Mazarin. Colbert. The in- 


fluence of Holland. 
The Economic History of the Period. 
Social Life of Puritans and Cavaliers. 
between the Puritan and Greek Ideals. 


The Contrast 


George Herbert. Herrick. Milton. Sir Thomas 
Browne. Dryden. George Fox. Bunyan. 

The Pilgrim Fathers. Penn. 

Descartes. Hobbes. Spinoza. Locke. 

Pascal. Moliere. Bossuet. 

Galileo. Harvey. Newton. 

Rubens. Vandyck. Valasquez. Rembrandt. 
Grotius. 


Jacobean Architecture. Seventeenth Century Music. 

The Geographical Discoveries of the Century. 

Among the Lecturers who will take part in this Course 
are Dr. S. R. Gardiner; Mr. Arthur Hassall, Student 
and Tutor of Christ Church; Rev. W. H. Hutton, 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford ; Mr 
Walter Pater ; Professor Turner, Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Oxford ; Rev. W. Hudson Shaw ; Mr. 
H. J. Mackinder, Reader of Geography in the University of 
Oxford ; Mr.-j,-A. Rio Marriott; Mr. E. L. S. Hors- 
burgh; Mr. F. S. Boas; Mr. H. H. Horne; Rev. Dr. 
Mee; Mr. W. S. Hewins; and Rev. Dr. Fairbairn. _ It is. 
also hoped that Mr. H. W. Rolfe, Staff-Lecturer to the 
American Society for the Extension of University Teach- 
ing, will take part in this Course. 

One Lecture of this Course will be given/each day 
during the Meeting at 10.30 and at noon. It is proposed 
so to arrange the programme that on no occasion will 
two Lectures drawn from the same Sequence be delivered 
at the same hour. 

Two Organ Recitals will be given in the Sheldomian 
Theatre during the first Part of the Meeting, by Dr. 


Taylor, Organist at New College, and Dr. Roberts, 
Organist at Magdalen College. The programme of each 
Recital will include specimens of the music of the Seven- 
teenth Century. 

At a Conversazione, which will be given in the Examin- 
ation Schools on Saturday, July 28, there will be an 
exhibition of books, rare pamphlets, pictures, plate, and 
musical instruments of the Seventeenth Century. It is 
also hoped that there will be a Lantern Lecture, illustrative 
of the portraiture of the same period. 

Arrangements are in contemplation for a performance, 
during the first Part of the Meeting, of Browning’s 
Strafford. : 

During the first Part of the Meeting there will be a 
Dramatic Recital by Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe). The 
programme will comprise illustrations of the Dramatic 
Literature of the Seventeenth Century. 


An illustrated Lecture will also be given on the group 
of scientific men who were the founders of the Royal 
Society. 

Il. Another of the chief Courses of the Meeting will be 
a Sequence of Lectures and Classes on “The Life and 
Duties of the Citizen.” These will be delivered each day 
throughout the Meeting at 5.30, and will thus not clash 
with any other fixtures inthe Programme. The course 
has been designed as a non-partisan sequence of instr‘c- 
tion in civic subjects. While so arranged as to be of 
interest to all citizens, it is specially intended for Teachers, 
and therefore follows as far as possible the syllabus of 
“The Life and Duties of the Citizen” contained in the 
Education School Code of 1893. 

The Course will comprise the following Lectures :— 

1. Local and Central Government. 

(a) The Three Reform Bills. 

(6) Municipal Government. 

(c) Public Education. 

(@) The Poor Law. 

(e) Factory and Public Health Legislation. 

(f) The Servants of the State. 

. India and the Colonies. 


. Social and Industrial Life. 

(a) Trade-unions. 

(6) Co-operation. 

(c) Friendly Societies. 

(a) Public Education. 

4. The Outlines of English Constitutional History. 

The Manor, Parish, Parliament, etc. 

In connection with this Course, a Lecture will be given 

on the Law of Contract. 


Among the Lecturers who will take part in this Course 
are Sir William Anson, Bart., Warden of All Souls’ 
College ; General Sir George Chesney, M.P., K.C.B., 
etc.; Mr. Graham Wallas; Mr. L. L. Price, Fellow 
and Treasurer of Oriel College, and Secretary of the 
British Economic Association; Mr. J. A. Hobson ; 
Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, Lecturer at Worcester College ; 
Mir@r Ee Mallets Mr-G. N, Richardson, Lecturer at 
Oriel and Pembroke Colleges ; and Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

III. There will be a Course in the second Part of the 
Meeting on “‘ The Homeric Poems,” consisting of fifteen 
Lectures by Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, Fellow and Tutor 
of Corpus Christi College, and Reader in Greek in 
the University of Oxford, and Mr. Churton Collins. 
There will also be a course of instruction in Greek 
Language. The Course of Lectures will be so arranged 
as to provide an opportunity for students to obtain part 
of the qualification for a Certificate in the Greek Lan- 
guage. 

IV. In the second Part of the Meeting there will be a 
class for the Study of Economics and Industrial History, 
in which Mr. W. A. S. Hewins, Mr. Sadler, and, it is 
hoped, Mr. E. T. Devine, the Secretary of the American 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching, will 
take part. 

V. During the second Part of the Meeting there will 
be a course of instruction in the Art and Science of Edu- 
cation, It is proposed to arrange under this head a 
course of twelve Lectures on Psychology, Lectures on 
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English, German, and French Education, and daily 
classes in Educational Theory, with criticism lessons. 
There will be practice lessons daily with a class of 
children. Further particulars of this Course will be 
shortly announced. 


VI. Mr. Alexander Macdonald, Ruskin Teacher of 
Drawing in the University of Oxford, will conduct an 
out-door drawing class during the Meeting. The sub- 
jects will be drawn from buildings, &c., in Oxford or its 
immediate surroundings. 


Turning to Science, there will be every day during the 
first Part of the Meeting, at 10.30 and at noon, Lectures 
on scientific subjects. An evening Lecture, possibly on 
“Colour Vision,” will be given during the first Part of the 
Meeting, by Captain Abney, C.B, F.R.S., Director of the 
Science Division of the Science and Art Department 
(South Kensington). During the afternoons in the second 
Part there will be a number of alternative Laboratory 
and other practical Courses. The following is a sum- 
mary of the scientific Courses : -- 

VI. Astronomy. Dr. Fison will give a course of six 
illustrated Lectures on physical problems relating to 
Astronomy. 


VII. Anthropology. Mr. Henry Balfour, Keeper of 
the Pitt-Rivers Collection, will give a series of de- 
monstrations in the University Museum, illustrating the 
progress and development of the various arts and in- 
dustries of man. This class will be held in the afternoons 
of tiie first Part of the Meeting. 

VIII. Geology. Professor A. H. Green, F.R.S., will 
conduct a Field Class for the study of the Geology of the 
country near Oxford, during the second Part of the 
Meeting. The Field Class will be accompanied by oral 
explanations in the lecture room and by geological 
mapping. During the first part of the Meeting Professor 
Green will give three lectures on geological subjects. 

IX. Chemistry. Courses of Practical Chemistry will 
be conducted by Mr. J. E. Marsh, M.A., in the Chemical 
Laboratory at the University Museum, from August.8 to 
24. There will be a Course for beginners and special 
tuition for more advanced students. Advanced students 
desiring special tuition are invited to communicate with 
Mr. Marsh (University Museum, Oxford) as to the work 
they wish to take up. The elementary Course is limited 
to fifty students ; the special tuition to twenty students. 

X. Hygiene. A course of practical instruction in 
Hygiene, with out-door demonstrations, will be conducted 
by Dr. C. H. Wade, D.P.H. He will also deliver two in- 
troductory Lectures in the first Part of the Meeting. A 
further Lecture introductory to this Course will also be 
given bya Lecturer to be subsequently announced, the 
Chair being taken by Sir H. W. Acland, Bart., F.R.S., 
Regius Professor of Medicine. 


A guide to preparative reading has been prepared, and 
Students can also obtain instruction by correspondence 
in the chief subjects on which Lectures will be delivered 
at the Summer Meeting. 

A library of books will be available for 
during both Parts of the Meeting. 

By the kindness of the Council, forty men Students can 
be accommodated at Keble College during the Meeting, 
board and lodging costing 30s. per week. By the kind- 
ness of the Principals, a number of lady Students will be 
received during the first Part of the Meeting at Somerville 
Hall and at Lady Margaret Hall. The large room at 
Mr. Vincent’s (near the Examination Schools) will be 
used as a club-reom by the Students. 

During the first part of the Meeting the majority of 
the Lectures will be delivered in the Examination Schools 
and at the University Museum. As the Meeting of the 
British Association will be concurrent with half of the 
second Part of the Meeting, the Vice-Chancellor has 
kindly given leave for the University Extension Lectures 
between August 8 and 24 to be delivered in the 
Convocation House and inthe Divinity School. Some 
Lectures will also be given at the Girls’ High School, by 


Students 


kind permission of the Council of the Girls’ Public Day 
School Company. 

Instruction will also be offered in Wood-carving, Sloyd, 
Photography, Ty pe-Writing, and Shorthand. Details of 
these Courses will be published in the unofficial part of 
the Programme. 

A Debate will be held during the first Part of the 
Meeting. Conditional promises have been received from 
the Hon. Auberon Herbert to move, and from Lady 
Henry Somerset to oppose, a motion to the effect that 
Free-trade, or no restriction, is the true line on which to 
move towards Temperance. 

By private airangement, a number of Lectures on 
theological subjects will also be offered to the Students. 
We are able to announce that among these Courses, 
the outlines of which will be published in the unofficial 
part of the Programme, will be a series of Lectures on 
‘The Elements of Theology,” by the Rev. Charles Gore. - 

The Rev. Canon Scott Holland has also given a con- 
ditional promise to give an Address on some economic 
subject to the Students attending the Meeting. 

A number of scholarships are offered to Students pro- 
posing to attend the Meeting. Conditions of award can 
be obtained by application to the Secretary at the 
University Extension Office, Oxford. 

The number of tickets issued for the first Part of the 
Meeting will be limited to one thousand. The sale of 
tickets will commence after Easter. For the first three 
weeks the sale will be confined to those who have attended 
University Extension Lectures or previous Summer 
Meetings. A limited number of tickets will also be 
reserved till June 1 for the convenience of Students from 
America. 


The price of the tickets will be as follows :— 


I. For the whole Meetings: si0.c.c-..csveeven [tl £O 
II. For the first Part of the Meeting only 1 o o 

III. For the second Part of the Meeting 
Oh] y Adinonse ev vasre sopyaee te a. tne seneelias Omn© 


There will be additional fees payable as follows for the: 


practical Courses :— afse ad 
For the practical Chemistry Course ......... DAKO. 70 
For the practical Course in Hygiene......... O10 46 
For the Course in Geology in Part II. ...... O10 150 
For the Course in Economics in Part II..... 0 10 oO 


For the Class in the Greek Language in 
Partiel Lissanisgscun Basin tei angpeeeen eekec eeeee G 10710 
duds doenaboeeis ssh vce Se teeeneee Oh.1086 


All applications for information should be addressed to: 
the SECRETARY, University Extension Office, Examina- 
tion Schools, Oxford. 


LOCAL CENTRES. 


| 


N.B.-—The University authority in connection with which the 
current Course of Lectures is given ts indicated by the letter 
(Cc) for Cambridge, (L) for the London Society, and (0) for 
Oxford, after the name of the Centre. 


We shall be glad to receive notes from Local Secretaries for this 
column. 


Bedford (0.)—We are on the eve of the last Lecture of Mr- 
Graham Wallas’ Course on The English Citizen. The attend” 
ance has been well maintained, and a great deal of interest in 
the subject of the Course has been shown by the Students. 
Several able Papers, which have shown a considerable amount 
of original research, have been read at the Students’ Association. 
Mr. Wallas may be congratulated on having stirred up enthusiasm 
in an unenthusiastic midland Town. One of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Students’ Association, the Rev. Alban Wright, is going to 
give what should prove a very interesting Course of five weekly 
Lectures, beginning May 4, on ‘‘ Dante and the Divine Co- 
medy,” to be followed by Classes, which will serve as a founda- 
tion for the study of the original text. It will thus be seen that 
our craving for higher education is not to be allowed to remain 
unsatisfied. To inaugurate this Course, a Lecture illustrated by 
slides from Doré’s pictures of the Paradiso and Purgatorio was. 
given last week. Mr. Wright is an accomplished Dante scholar,, 
and we trust that the Course will be a great success. 
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Gresham College (1.)—STUDENTs’ AssocIAT1ION. —The 
last Meeting was held on March 13, when Miss Craighead read 
a Paper cn ‘* Greek Myths in the Comedy.” She gave a full 
summary of the mythical material to be found in the poem, and 
as far as possible traced it to its source. An interesting discus- 
sion followed upon the origin of Myths. The next Meeting will 
be held on April 17, when “Miss Edith Milledge will read a Paper 
on ‘* Mosses. 

The Annual Meeting of the Association will this year be held 
on Saturday, April 28, at 7 p.m., in the Tapestry Room of the 
Charterhouse. For this privilege the Association are indebted 
to the, courtesy of Canon Elwyn, the Master, who has further 
kindly consented to preside. The chief item of the evening will 
be an Address by Dr. Bosanquet on ‘‘ The Interpretation of 
Ancient Philosophers.” This will be followed by a programme 
of music and recitations, and refreshments will also be provided. 
Members of the Association will be admitted free, non- Members 
on payment of sixpence. Application for tickets should be made 
to the Hon. Sec., Mr. Joseph Flint, 206, Copenhagen Street, N. 
The Meetirg will be preceded at 6 by service in the Chapel. 


Hampstead (1.)—A general Meeting of the Students of this 
Centre was held at the Vestry Hall on Thursday evening, April 
5, with the object of arousing interest in the forthcoming Summer 
Meeting at Oxford. Mr. Walter Besant was in the Chair. Mr. 
Owen Seaman gave a most entertaining account of his recent 
visit to Chautauqua, explaining the methods and purpose of the 
** Assembly” of that town, and tracing its history from its 
foundation in 1871. His lecture was illustrated by lantern- 
shdes and lit up with many humorous stories illustrating the 
differences between English and American ideas. Mr. G. N. 
Richardson, of the Oxford Central Office, who had very kindly 
come to London specially to attend the Meeting, gave an account 
of the English Summer Meeting at Oxford, and of the very 
attractive programme which has been arranged for this year. 
Dr. Roberts then made a brief speech, contrasting University 
Extension work in England with Chautauquan work in America. 
With regard to University Extension in Hampstead, he said that 
the Central Council were under great obligations to the Local 
Committee, and especially to the Llonorary Secretary, Miss 
Maud Synge, to whose energy it was due that, in spite of many 
difficulties, the work was now firmly established, and would, no 
doubt, continue to flourish. Mr. Besant then told the audience 
of the work that had been carried on in Hampstead for two 
Terms, and explained that it was proposed next autumn to start 
an evening Course at very low fees, in addition to the afternoon 
one. He said that people were now beginning to realise that 
educational advantages ought not to be confined to the rich ; 
and he asked those present to show their appreciation of this 
principle by contributing that evening to a fund for helping 
Ifampstead Students to attend the Oxford Summer Meeting. 
A sum of £8 has been collected ; it is hoped that this may be 
increased to at least £10, so as to enable Hampstead to help two 
Students to attend the full month of the Summer Meeting at 
Oxtord this year. All contributions should be sent to the Local 
Secretary. 


® 


Marylebone (1..)—A Meeting of the Students’ Association 
was held on Wednesday, April 4, at 41, Brook Street, by kind 
permission of Dr. and Mrs. Richardson, when an excellent 
Paper bearing upon the subject of the present Course was read 
by one of the Students. By the great kindness of Dr. and Mrs. 
Richardson, the Students were liberally entertained, and the 
evening was in every way a great success. The Association may 
consider themselves very fortunate in having secured the valuable 
co-operation and support of such kind friends, who not only en- 
tertained the Students but also promised to lend their house for 
any future Meetings and to help the Movement generally in this 
Certre. For the summer months excursions are being arranged 
to places of interest. New members are invited to join. The 
annual subscription is 2s. 6d. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
eee 

(Publishers in sending books for review 

by stating the price.) 
From Messrs. J. M. DENT AND Co. 

The Temple Shakespeare—The Tempest; The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona; The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Each with Preface, Glossary, &c., by Israel 
Gollancz, M.A. Is. each. 

From the UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE PRESS. 


Caesar: Gallic War, Book VII. Edited by A. H. Allcroft, 
M.A., Oxon., and W. F. Masom, M.A., Lond. 2s. 6d. 


» will kindly oblige 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 
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Meteorology—-The Elements of Weather and Climate. 
Byt HIN. Drexson, FIRS: EB... Re Met: Socw2sod: 
(Methuen and Co.—University Extension Series. ) 

Among the many useful branches of work necessitated by the 
growth of the University Extension Movement, not the least in 
importance is the issuing by men best conversant with the special 
needs of students, of text-books which shall not only reach their 
capacity but lead them on to higher work and train them 
towards the solving of difficult and intricate problems. Physio- 
graphy and Meteorology have for many years being favourite 
subjects with Extension audiences, while they have been used by 
teachers to illustrate the drawing of important deductions, which 
have sometimes attained the perfection of the power of tolerably 
accurate prediction, from facts which are, or may be, in the 
common knowledge of everybody. It is therefore a great 
pleasure to give a short and favourable account of a book on 
Meteorology which appears to fulfil the chief requirements of a 
work of this kind. 

The author begins witha chapter in which he describes and defines 
the fundamental facts on which Meteorology depends, and then 
he shows that a certain sequence of weather changes is generally 
observable which enables us to predict the probability of one set 
of events following another. He is careful to point out to what 
an extent the doctrine of chances enters into such prognostics, 
and to insist that the chances of correct weather forecasting 
depend on the number of ‘‘ first events” selected and the 
accuracy with which they have been observed. From this he 
proceeds to map out the weather phases of several successive 
days, by which he introduces the student to synoptic charts and 
prepares him for the more detailed methods of recording 
weather systems which are to follow. The second chapter is 
concerned with the fundamental principles relating to pressure, 
temperature, and humidity of the atmosphere, the known laws 
relating to such phenomena as absorption and radiation of heat, 
and the condensation of moisture, and the effects of pressure, fric- 
tion, and terrestrial rotation on the movement of great bodies of air. 
In dealing with dew the author might have given a little more 
space to the consideration of Aitken’s researches, and, in this 
chapter as well as elsewhere, he would have done well to help 
his more elementary students by always defining new terms and 
explaining new ideas when first introduced. He is evidently a 
mathematician, and hardly appreciates the terror which even the 
simplest formulz inspire in the breast of the non-mathematical 
student ; where he feels compelled to use symbols, alternative 
graphical explanations might have been added—as in explaining 
deflection due to rotation. Again, rather fuller explanation of 
some of the figures is required, and the use of a word like 
‘wave’ should be somewhat guarded in its application to 
many of the phenomena discussed. These, however, are small 
blemishes, and it is not altogether a bad thing to compel a 
student to struggle a little, if only to compel him to intellectual 
exertion ; if things are too smooth, he lacks the stamina given by 
a little gymnastics. 

The student is next given a minute account of the structure, 
character, and paths of cyclonic systems, and taught the bearing 
of stable, neutral, and unstable conditions of the atmosphere on 
the passage and duration of these systems. Having grasped the 
laws of cyclones he finds little difficulty with anticyclones, cols, 
wedges, and secondaries. At each stage he is shown how 
observed facts fit in with theoretical laws which can be deduced 
from the shape and character of the systems, the connection of 
gradient and wind, the distribution of rainfall, and the relation 
between the rate of movement of systems and winds. He 
attempts to give no simple explanation of the origin of the 
systems, but, with wise discretion, refers them to the reaction of 
one set of great air currents on others and on stationary masses. 
The subject matter is often relieved by crisp phrases and com- 
pact definitions, by local expressions such as ‘‘helm wind,’ 

** pet day” (he might have added the Yorkshire expression 

‘a weath r breeder’ mY and ‘* Noah’s ark,” and by numbers of 
old saws and rhymes of weather lore, from the familiar 


“Tf St. Swithun weeps. the proverb says, 
The weather will be foul for forty days,” 


to the less known one, ‘‘If de sun git up berry early in de morn- 
ing, and go to bed before he git up, it’s a sign it rain before 
soon.” 

A chapter on weather forecasting follows, and is all too short, 
the author trusting that his reader ‘will remember the characters 
of systems already dealt with. Forecasting by isolated ob- 
servers, and the principles on which it depends, is not neglected, 
though the greater trustworthiness attacked to the use of synoptic 
charting is rightly insisted upon ; the student is advised to make 
use of daily charts in order to test his own knowledge by experi- 
mental prediction. The chapter on meteorological instruments is 
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very well done and needs no comment. The causes and effects 
of ocean currents introduce a discussion of climate, in which the 
author shows amongst other things that we must recognise, in 
addition to oceanic and continental, a third type of climate, 
which may be appropriately termed the atmospheric, as it is ex- 
perienced on such lofty mountains as have steep slopes and do 
not oppose a large flat surface to radiation. Finally, we hive 
an interesting chapter on a subject new to works in Meteorology 
—the application of the science to Agriculture. The points chiefly 
dealt with are the relations of soils to climate in their tempera- 
ture, composition, and humidity, and the effects of solar radiation 
and air temperature on the growth and well-Leing of plants. 

In conclusion, the author might in a second edition simplify 
and amplify occasionally. As it is he has certainly succeeded in 
producing a most compact and trustworthy text-book, which 
will indisputably be of great use to teachers as well as to students 
of Meteorology. 


OleGe ets 
(Mac- 


German 
Ios. 6d. 


A Companion to Dante, From the 
SCARTAZZINI by ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER. 
millan and Co.) 

Of this work Mr. WICKSTEED writes as follows :—Scartazzini’s 
last work is a thorough-going representative of the sceptical 
reaction that is now dominant in the Dante studies of Germany 
and Italy. There is scarcely a statement concerning Dante’s life 
that is not challenged—even if made by the poet himself— and 
scarcely a document that is free from the imputation of forgery. 
Even the apparently sure ground of Dante’s own letters gives 
way under our feet, for one after another the Epistle to Can 
Grande, the letter ‘‘to a Florentine Friend” refusing to accept 
the terms of his recall, the letter to Moroello Malaspina concern- 
ing his ‘‘ Mountain Love,” his letter to Cino, nay even the 
great letters ‘‘to the Princes and Peoples of Italy,” ‘‘to the 
Florentines,” and ‘‘to the Italian Cardinals,” are either con- 
temptuously put aside or regarded with grave suspicion. Of the 
Jetter to Henry alone Scartazzini says (with an ominous qualifica- 
tion) ‘* for the present we do not wish to hazard any doubt with 
regard to it.” To the English reader all this and much more 
will be a wholesome shock. He has too long been kept in pro- 
found ignorance of the general current of thought and research 
in the matter of Dante’s biography. That the present reaction 
is exaggerated I fully believe, but that an adequate knowledge 
of it is needful to any sound judgment, or clear conception of the 
actual state of our knowledge, I believe still more firmly. Itisa 
great advantage to have access to a work at once so learned and so 
extreme as Scartazzini’s. It tells us what the evidence is, or at 
any rate puts us in a position to follow up the enquiry, and places 
us at a point from which we may advance, but from which it is 
hardly to be conceived that we shall have to retreat. In any 
case the myth that passes current in England for the life of 
Dante must be rudely and ruthlessly dispelled, and the sooner the 
better. Scartazzini’s work will do this for all who read it. 

With respect to the external aspect of Dante’s life, then, 
Scartazzini represents the extreme negative school. With respect 
to his internal development he adopts, but modifies, Witte’s 
conception of the ‘‘ Trilogy” of the Vzta Muova, the Convio, 
and the Comedy, as representing three stages of Dante’s mental 
and spiritual development. This conception involves the in- 
terpretation of the scene in the Earthly Paradise, where Dante 
meets Beatrice, in a purely allegorical sense. The faithlessness 
which Dante deplores in such anguish is a faithlessness, or want 
of due devotion, to Theology, and is represented by the period 
of prevailingly philosophical enthusiasm of the CozZfo, coming 
between the childlike faith of the /7ta Neova and the matured 
belief of the Comedy. Here my own dissent is emphatic and 
uncompromising. I believe this idea to be wholly false. But 
it is the belief of the great majority of the greatest Dante scholars 
of this century. Its growth has been contemporaneous with, 
and closely connected with, a growing depth and earnestness of 
Dante study, and it is much to be regretted that the English 
reader should have had no opportunity hitherto of making him- 
self acquainted with the central theory upon which the higher 
interpretation of Dante’s works is made to hinge on the Con- 
tinent. Now that he has the opportunity at last, let him seize it. 

In a word, to the reader who is not content to be purely 
insular and provincial in his knowledge of Dante literature and 
his conception of the poet, the study of Scartazzini’s book is an 
absolute necessity. But it is a book to be read and judged, not 
a book to be accepted. Mr. Butler occasionally utters a note of 
much-needed warning ; and the student must not allow Scar- 
tazzini’s stupendous learning and deservedly high reputation as 
the first of living Dante scholars to overbear his own judgment. 
Dante students owe a debt to Scartazzini the magnitude of 
which it is well nigh impossible to exaggerate, and his name 
should never be mentioned without admiration and gratitude ; 
but in judgment he is often perverse and unstable, and in tone 


and temper hasty and capricious. The real tribute due to his 
single-hearted devotion to the service of scholarship is respect 
for his facts, consideration for his arguments, and independence 
of his decisions. No one would insist on this more strongly than 
Scartazzini himself. 

In the matter of translation views differ widely as to the 
respect a translator owes to the idioms of his own language, and 
the extent to which he is justified in preserving those of the lan- 
guage he is translating from. Mr. Butler is often so German in 
his English that it seems questionable how far the English reader 
unacquainted with German will catch his meaning. 1 erhaps the 
best method for a reviewer to adopt is to give a Jair spccimen of 
the wares and let the reader judge for himself. Such sentences 
as the following abound :—‘‘ We the less need in order to under- 
stand his works to know anything about his wedded life and his 
children that he has himself preserved absolute silence about 
these matters” (p. 71). Those whose views of translation such a 
passage meets will find nothing to complain of in Mr. Butler’s work. 


Essays in Historical Chemistry. By T. FE. Tuorre, 
Ph.D., Sc.D. Dubl., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the 
Royal College of Science, South Kensington. 8s. 6d. net. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 

In collecting into book form the Lectures and Addresses on 
chemical worthies which he has delivered during the last twenty 
years, Professor Thorpe has done good service to the student of 
Chemistry. This volume contrasts with the current text-books 
on the history of Chemistry in that the author, regarding ‘‘ the 
history of an epoch as the history of its leading men,” focuses 
the view on the achievements of the individual and leaves un- 
noticed the cognate work of contemporaries and successors. 
Hence it follows that, as the author himself admits, the book 
does not pretend to be a ‘‘history of chemistry even of the time 
over which the narrative extends.” The Zssays 71 Historical 
Chemistry will be fully appreciated only by those who, having 
already a fair acquaintance with the outlines of the history of that 
science, desire to supplement and freshen their knowledge of the 
subject. 

In this volume Professor Thorpe clearly and most entertainingly 
sets forth the contribu ions to our knowledge of such epoch- 
makers as Boyle, Priestley, Scheele, Cavendish, Lavoisier, I*ara- 
day, Graham, Wohler, Dumas, Kopp, and Mendeléeff. Short 
biographical notices are given in each instance, and character- 
istic sayings, extracts from writings, &c.—many of which rise 
very nearly to the dignity of aphorisms—are freely introduced. 
The chapter on Boyle is almost entirely devoted to that natural- 
ist’s contributions to the physics of gases, and to the bitter war 
which once raged between Elaterist and Plenist. ‘Ihe revolution 
in ideas as to the nature of the elements—-a revolution which 
was inaugurated by the appearance of Boyle’s Sceptical Chyimist, 
and which dealt the death-blow to Alchemy—is scarcely touched 
on. The chapters devoted to Priestley and Cavendish give a 
clear and complete account of the growth of our knowledge of 
the compositions of air and water, and the concomitant downfall 
of the theory of Phlogiston. Availing himself of Grimaux’s mono- 
graph, Professor Thorpe has almost entirely devoted the chapter 
on Lavoisier to details of the political activity and to the train of 
events which led to the premature death of this illustrious che- 
mist. In Chapter VI. we have a piece of polemical literature 
with which it behoves every patriotic English chemist to fami- 
liarise himself. Here the author most successfully contends 
for the lion’s share which English chemists had in bringing about 
“Ja revolution chemique,” and stigmatises the presumption in- 
volved in Fourcroy’s title, Za chimze Fi ancaise. In his study of 
Graham’s life-work, the author gives a good deal of attention to 
Graham’s views on the unity of matter. These views, har- 
monising with those of the more advanced chemists of to-day, 
have been more or less overshadowed by Graham’s more practical 
work in other directions. The chapter on Kopp is made espe- 
cially valuable to the student by the admirable summary it con- 
tains of our knowledge of the magnitudes known as ‘‘ molecular 
volumes,” with the study of which Kopp, from the beginning of 
his scientific career, identified himself. 

The volume would in nowise suffer by the complete excision of 
the last chapter, which, dealing with the development of syn- 
thetical Chemistry, is foreign to the biographical character of the 
rest of the volume. It is, moreover, hard to see how this chap- 
ter, written with the customary ‘‘ cheerful generality ” of a maga- 
zine article, could by any possibility be of service to those ina 
position to appreciate the admirable essays which precede it; 
and it is perhaps scarcely worth while to call attention to the in- 
accuracy of a statement it contains to the effect that ‘the atoms 
of bodies have equal quantities of electricity.” 

Professor Thorpe’s sympathetic and instructive Essays may 
be heartily commended to all interested in the evolution of the 
Chemistry of to-day. 
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SUMMER TERM COURSES—LONDON. 


2 

[Seemmer Term Courses consist general’y of five weekly Lectures, 
but in some cases the number ts greater, and tn some the 
Lectures are delivered fortnightly. 
the opening Lecture. The fee first named in each case ts that 
ordinarily charged for a Course ticket ; the others indicate 
the charges made to Teachers, Artisans, and others. Full 
particulars on these and all other points (for the reduced fees 
ave not in every case given) may be obtained from the Local 
Secretaries, whose names and addresses are appended. | 


Central Courses—(1) (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, 
E.C.)— The Society of Nations (§ Lectures) ; T. J. Law- 
rence, LL.D. Monday, 8. April 16. 5s. 

These Lectures will be respectively on the following subjects: — 
April 16. The Units of International Society. 
Independence*and Intervention. 
The Leaders of International Society. 
The Primacy of the Great fowers and the Monroe 
Doctrine. 
The Organs of International Intercourse. 
Diplo nacy and Diplomatists. 


April 23. 


April 30. 


May 7. The Rupture of International Intercourse. 
War and the Laws of War. Neutrality. 
May 21. The Remedies for International Conflict. 


Neutralisation and Arbitration. 

The Universities’ Joint Board have sanctioned the recognition of 
this Course as supplementary, for the purpose of the Sessional 
Certificate, to the pairs of Courses in English or modern European 
History that have been delivered during the Michaelmas and 
Lent Terms at the following Centres :—Blackheath, Streatham, 
Toynbee(Limehouse), Toynbee (Whitechapel), Upper Holloway, 
and Woolwich. 

(2) (Lecture Room, Zoological Society's Gardens, 
Regent’s Park)—-Sketches in Geographical Distribution 
(5 Lectures); FF. . Beddard, M.A., F.R.S.. Saturday, 
4. May 1). 5s. (including admission to Gardens on 
days of Lectures). 


Beckenham (Public Hall)—Light Waves and the Ether (5 
Lectures); A. Hi: Ison, DiSc. Thursday, 8. May 3. 
5s. —Is. 

Birkbeck Institution (Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C.)—Soctal and Economic Problems (6 Lectures) ; 
G. Armitage Smith, M.A. Friday, 7.30. April 20. 5s. 

Canning Town—/ 7c under West Ham. 

Chelsea (1) (Chelsea Library)—A Class in the Polztics of 
Aristotle (6 Meetings) ; R. G. Tatton, M.A. Friday, 3. 
April 13.  5s.—2s. 6d. 

(2) (Town Hall) As. Browning and Matthew Arnold 
(5 Lectures) ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Tuesday, 8.15. 
May 1. 5s.—2s. 6d. 


City of London College (White Street, Moorfields, E.C.)— 
Lhe Flistory of Industry and Commerce (6 Lectures) ; 
G. Armitage Smith, M.A. Monday, 7. April 16. 55. 


Essex Hall (Essex Street, Strand, W.C.)—(1) Zhe ‘‘ Ethics” 
of Aristotle (6 Lectures) ; J. H. Muirhead, M.A. Thurs- 
day, 8. April 26. Is. 

(2) Problems of Poverty (5 Lectures) ; J. A. Hobson, 
M.A. Thursday, 8. June 7. Is. 


Forest Gate— /7de under West Ham. 


Lewisham (One Lecture at the Court Hill Schoolroom, and 
; Visits to Waltham, Peterborough, Rochester, and Ely) 
—Enelish Architecture (Practical Demonstrations) ; 
Arnold Mitchell, A.R.I.B.A. Tor dates, fees, &c., apply 

to Local Secretary. 


Limehouse— /7e under Toynbee. 


Marylebone (St. Thomas’ Schoolroom, Orchard Street, W.)—- 
The Homeric Age (continued) (5 Lectures); J. Churton 
Collins, M.A. Thursday, 8.30. May 3. 10s. 6d.—5s. 
—3s. 6d. 

Morley College (Waterloo Bridge Road, $.E.)—7he Making 
of the English Constitution, 1820-1850 (5 Lectures) ; 
Graham Wallas, M.A. Wednesday,8. Mayg. Is. 6d.—Is. 

Paddington (Queen’s Road Baths Hall, Bayswater)—Zarly 
English Novelists (5 Lectures) ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. 
Monday, 3.30. May 28. tos. 6d. (three of a family, 
22s. 6d.)—5s. 3d. 


The date given ts that of 


Streatham (High School Hall)—Zeaders in the French Revo- 
lution; FE. L. S. Horsburgh, B.A. Wednesday, 3.30. 
May 16. 6s. (three of a family, 15s. )—3s. 


Toynbee—- 
Limehouse (Town Hall)—7he Geology of the British Isles 
(continued) (5 Lectures); F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. 
Friday, 8. April 20. Is. 
Whitechapel (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.) 
(1) Shakespeare and his Time (Part III) (7 Lectures) ; 
T. Gregory Foster, B.A., Ph.D. Monday, 8. 
April 16 (omitting April 23 and May 14). 5s.—1s. 
(2) The Tissues of the Body (§ Lectures); E. A. 
Parkyn, M.A. Thursday,8. May 3. 5s.-—1s. 
(3) Alexander the Great (5 Lectures) ; oe We 
Headlam, M.A. Friday, 8. April 20. 5s.—1s. 
(4) Light Waves and the Ether (§ Lectures) : 
A. H, Fison, D.Sc. Tuesday, 8. April 24. 5s.—1Is. 
(5) Zhe Commonwealth (5 Lectures); H. M. 
Richards, B.A. Wednesday, 8. April 25. 1s. 
University Hall (Gordon Square, W.C.)—-(1) Plato's 
** Republic” (continued) (5 Lectures) ; Bernard Bosan- 
be M.A., LL.D. Wednesday, 8. April 18. 2s. 6d. 
— 6d. 
(2) Dante’s Historical and Philosophical Conceptions 
(5 Lectures) ; Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. Tuesday, 8. 
April 24. 5s. (for Students who have attended any 
Course on Dante this Session, 2s. 6d.). 
(3) Foreign Trade and Population (§ Lectures) ; Philip: 
H. Wicksteed, M.A. Monday, 8. May 28. 5s.—1s. 
Upper Holloway (Free Library, Highgate Hill, N.)—Zz%e 
Growth of the National Idea in Recent Times (5 Lectures) 
J. H. Rose, M.A. Monday, 8.30 (Class at 7.45). 
Qo 2s. Gus 
West Ham— 
Canning ear (Town Hall, Stratford)—Axn Irtyoduction 
Forest Gate to Practical Organic Chemistry (6 Lec- 
tures); W. Popplewell Bloxam, B.Sc. Tuesday, 8. 
May 8. Free. 


Whitechapel— / ?ae under Toynbee. 


, 


April 


A Course on some branch of Chemistry by Mr. Bloxam is also 
being arranged at St. Luke s. 


Classes for the study of the Greek language have been 
arranged in the following districts :—Chelsea, Clapham, IIamp- 
stead, Kensington, Marylebone, Richmond. Information may 
be obtained as to conditions, &c., on application to the Central 
Office of the Society, Charterhouse, E.C. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LOCAL SECRE- 
TARIES OF LONDON CENTRES. 


Central Courses (Gresham Co’ lege)—THE SecreETARY, University Extensicn 
Office, Charterhouse, E.C. Class Secretaries: Science—J. FLint, 
Univeisity Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C.; Literature—E. H. 
FEeDARB, St. Margaret’s schools, New Tothill Street, Westminster, $.W. 


Anerley—Mrs. I arHAM, Enderley, Burghi!l Road, Sydenham, S.E. 

Barnet—Hexverr W. Fison,1 Marriott Road, High Barnet ; Mis. Morse, 
Lawn House, High Barnet. 

Battersea—H. Genocuio, 101, Ashbury Road, S.W.; 
Brynmaer Road, S.W. 

Beckenham— HILTON SKINNER, Waylands, The Knoll, Beckenham. 

Bermondsey—Rev. J. Scorr Lipcert, M.A., Bermondsey Settlement, 
Farncombe Street, Jamaica Road, S.E. 

Birkbeck Institution—W. H. ConGrevE, Sec., Birkbeck Institution, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; Class Secretary—Prrcy E. Barton, 
25, Chaniry Road, Brixton. 

Blackheath—Mrs. BENN, 40, Shooters Hill Road, Blackheath. 

Brixton—CuHARLES BLACKSHAW, 36, Chantry Road, Brixton, S.W. 

Bromley, Kent—H. C. Bonn, M.A., Bromlev Park School, Bromley, Kent. 

Bushey Heath—Miss Grirriras, Caldecote Towers, Bushey Heath, Herts. 

Camden RKoad—Miss Nora Mitman, Tre Governor’s House, Holloway 
Prison, Camden Road, N. ‘ 

Canning Vown—/ ‘de under West Ham Town Council. 

Chelsea—R. G. Tarron, M.A., 29, Cadogan Terrace, S.W. 

Chingford—Rev. W. T. Dyne, 6, Queen’s Grove Road, Chingford ; W. 
CornisH, 1, Waren Road, Chingford. 

City of London College—D. Savacr, City of London College, White 
Street, Moorfields, E.C.; Class Secvetary—W. S. Moss, 44, Spencer 
Road, Herne Hill. / 

City of London Y.M.C.A.—Roserr Burn, City of London Y.M.C.A., 186, 
Aldersgate Street, E.C. 

Crcuch End—Cuarves GEARD, North View, Shepherd's Hill Road, N. 

Croydon—H. Kratriey Moore, B.A., B.Mus., Chipstead, 3, Chepstow 
Rise, Croydon; J. S. Smitu, B.A., 1, Warham Road, Croydon. 

Deptford—W. T. Hunt, 465, New Cross Road, S.E. 

Ealing—Miss Jackson, Fulbrook House, Grange Koad, Ealing, W. 

Edmonton—R. H. SHEARMAN, 44, Stanley Road, Lower Edmonton, 

Egham—Dr. €cuvicnh, Coopers Hill, Engicfield Green, Surrey. 
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Enfield—W. S. Ripewoop, Grammar School, Enfield. 
Epsom— Miss PARTRIDGE, ’Ashstead, Epsom. 
Essex Hall— Miss BRIDGMAN, 23, Montague Street, Russell Sguare, W.C. 
.Fiachley—Miss Cuarer, Saxonhurst, Etch ngham Park, N. 
\Forest Gate—Vide u der West Ham Town Council. 
Friern Ba net and Southgate—E. H. Pritcuarp, 6, Bellevue Road, New 
Sourhgate. 
Fulham—HeEnry Burns, Free Library, Fulhara. 
-G eenwich—ARTHUR SHERMAN, 8, The Circus, Gieenwich. 
Hackn y—Miss Mtact, 23) Kichmond Road, Hickney, N.E 
Hammersmith— Miss t. bE W. Lr PaGE, 44, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, W. : 
Miss Brarcu, 34, B andford Road, Bed'ord Park, W. 
Hampstead— Miss MaupD SYNGE, 1, Daleham Gardens, South Hampstead, 
N.W. 
Hampton C urt—Lady Girrorp, The Palace, Hampton Court; Lady 
WALPOLE, The Pa'a e, Hampton Count. 
iHarrow—Mrs. Maxkins, Westthorze, Gayton Road, Harrow. 
Highbury and Canonbury—Mrs, P. Hickson, 6, Petheiton Road, High- 
bury, N. 
Highgate— Mrs. HAmMonp, 18, Dickenson R« ad, Crouch Hill, N. 
Hornsey—JoHN WaAttis Mason, M.U., Rydal Mount, Albany Roz:d, 
Siroud Green, N. 
Kensal Green—J. Muir Leircu, The Manor House, K+ nsal Green. 
Lewisham—FE. C. SINKLER, 55, Clareadon Roav, Lewisham, S.E. 
Limehoure—/?de under Toynbee. 
Marylebone—Miss ELIZABETH KEES, 84, Finchley Road, N.W. 
Browne, 27, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
Mor'ey College—Mi-s Cons, Morley Cullege, Wat-rlo» Bridge Road, S.E. 
Class Secretary —JAMES S. CLouGH, 34), Crawshay Road, No th Brixton. 
North Hackney— Miss VINEy, 74, Manor Koad, Stoke Newington, N. 
Notti»g Hill—Miss Lawper, 36, Campden Hill Gardens, W. 
Padd.ngion—Miss ConsTAncE Moore, Holy Tri.ity Vicarage, Padding- 
ton, W. 
Poplar—l’ide under Toyabee. 
Pottec’s Bar—Miss M. E. Goopati, Mowbray Lodge, Potter’s Bar. 
‘St. Luke’s—S. W. Presron, S*. Luke’s Vestry Hall, C ty Road, F.C. 
St. Olave’s and St. John’s—H. Dattas Epwarops, St. Olave’s Recto y, 
Southwark, S.E. 
Shoreditch--G. J. PROTHEROE, 20, Grange Street, Hoxton, N. 
South H orn ey—H. J. THROWER, 38, Brownswood Road. S-uth Hornsey, N. 
South Lambeth—Mrs. RoLier, ‘I ne Grange, Clapham Common, S.W. 
Stamford Hill—H. Orro lHomas, Gothic Hous, Stamfurd Hill, N. 
Stratford—VlVide under West Ham ‘Lown Couacil. 
Stre th Mrs. THOMAs GaBoIEL, Elmstead, 
Streatham. 
Sutton—}! RANK MeEap, Devon Lodge, Grove F oad, Sutton, Surrey ; 
EpitH BAawTrrREF Bramb leacres, Sutton, Surrey. 
Tooting—A. H. ANDE RSON, Maitland House, Longley Roid, Tooting. 
“Totten ham— 
Toynbee— 
Limehous2:—W. G. pE BurGu, 
cial Street, E. 
Poplar—W. G. pe Burcu, 
Street, E. 
Whitechapel—The Hon. Src., University Extensio1 Committee, 
Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, EK 
Univer-ity Hall—The Warpen, Univ ersity Hall, Gordon Square, W.C. 
Upper Holloway—F. TREMAIN, 28, St. John’s Road, Upper Holloway, N. 
Wandsworth—C. T. Davis, Free Library, Wandsworth. 
Watford—W. PrparpD Smiru, She Riffel, Clarendon Roid, Watford. 
West Ham—F rep. E. Hiv EARY, LL.D., Town Hall, West Ham, E. 
Canning ‘Town—Joun St. Joun, Holy Trinity Schools, Barking 
Road, Canninz Town, b. 
Forest Gate—J. LOVEGROVE, 45, Hamfrith Road, Stratford, E.; 
Epwin C. STIMSON, 22, Atherton Road, Forest Gate, E. 
Stratford—J. LoveGrove, 45, Hamfrith Road, Strattord, E., 
Epwin C. STIMSON, 22, Atherton Road, Forest Gate, EF. 
Weybridge—Miss AGNEs T. GARDINER, Hea h F ield, Wey bridge. 
Whi: echapel—/, 7de under Toynbee. 
Whaol-sale Co-operative Society—Miss Mary Spc 


West Kens'ngtor, W. 
Wimbledon—Miss F. GrENs DE, Oakfield, Copse Hill, Wimbledon, S.W. 
Woolwich—A. Exvuis, 187, Eglinton Road, Plumstead; F. DippEN, The 


Po'ytechnic, Woolwich. 


; Miss Aric 


Leigham Court Road, 


Miss 


B.A., Toynbee Hall, 28, Commer- 


B.A., Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial 


ONER, 17, Girdler’s Road, 


CERTIFICATE AWARDS—LONDON. 


———— es 


{*,* Only those Candidates are admitted to the Examination for 
Certificates who have satisfied the Lecturer in the weekly 
work. Those who are recommended for special distinc- 
tion jointly by the Lecturer on the result of the weekly 
work, and by the Examiner on the result of the Examina- 
tion, are marked with an asterisk (*).] 


All the Names are in Alphabetical Order. 


[The first nuniber at the head of each List shows the average 
attendance at the Lectures, the second number the average alten- 
dance at the Classes, and the third the aver age number of weekly 
papers received by the Lecturer. The Courses were all of ten or 
twelve Lectures. | 


MICHAELMAS AND LENT TERMS, 
WIMBLEDON. 


Greek History AND CULTURE. 


1893-94. 


58 21 9 


Miss E. Penrose, Somerville Hall, Oxford, 


Boodle, Marion F. | Hanford, Henry 
Elphinstone, Isabel H. | Longstaff, Mabel 
Fenwick, E\freda G. G. | Wilson, Ada M. F. M. 


James W. 


LENT TERM, 


[April 15, 1894. 


1894. 


Reports have up to the present been received relative to the 


following Centres. 


The results of the Examinations at 


the remaining Centres will be published in our May and 


June issues. 
BERMONDSEY. 


THe EnGuisu CirrizEN—Past AND 
Present (Parr II.). 


30 15 6 
Graham Wallas, M. A., Corpus 


Christi College, O vfor ‘da. 
Chamters, Elizabeth 
Chambers, Ma y 


*Slater, Gilb rt 
Stan‘on, Rutn 
Stratford, Rose Hannah 
Stratford, Wallia ua V.c or 


CHELSEA. 


GREEK History FROM PERICLES 
TO DEMOSTHENES. 
22 17 8 
Fleadlam, M.A., 
College, Cambridge. 
Badcock, Annie C. 
% Badnal', Gertrude 
#B rooksbank, 3eatrice 
Cust, Anna Maria C. 
Hartley, Alze non G. 
¥ Neville, Edith 
% Selfe, Rose E. 


ESSEX HALL. 


GREEK ETHICS. 


King’s 


51 33 6 


J. H. Muirhead, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford. 
Hutchi:o1, William G. 
Leech, Emma 
% Prideaux, Sarah T. 
Shenessey, Sadie 
Tiddeman, Florenc2 
¥% Tiddeman, Lizzie E. 


FINCHLEY. 
ASTRONOMY. 
206 41 16 


J. D. McClure, M.A., LL M., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Arm,trong, Francis J. 
% Bliss, C wustance 
Blss, Mary 
3% Brown, Katharine 
# Hawes, Charles H. 
3% Passmore, Esther A. 
Passmo e, Mabel 
%Schilt, Joanna S. 
Turle, Elizabeth M. 


GREENWICH. 
MatTrHEW ARNOLD AND 
TENNYSON. 

69 27 3 
F. S. Boas, M.A., Balliol College, 
Ox ord. 


Cassels, Bertha C. 
Haiaiworth, G. Jessiz 
‘Luck, Oswald T. 


HAMPSTEAD. 


ART AND SocIaAL LIFEIN ANCIENT 
GREECE. 
72 28 10 
Owen Seaman, M.A., Clare 
College, Cambridge. 


% Abram, Anvie 
Abram, Katie 
Field, Mary J. 
Holland, Lucy Hy. 
Quar ritch, Nannie 

% Synge, Maud C. 
Tansley, Maud L. 
White, Mary H. 
Yeld, Mabel V. 


MORLEY COLLEGE. 


Tue EnGiisu CitT1zEN—PASsT AND 
PreEsENT (Part II.). 
43 39 9 
Graham Wallas, M.A., Corpus 
_ Christi College, Oxford. 
Allen, Evelyn 
Gregory, Ernest E. 
Hartley, Edward J. 


Hu'ls, Ann’e M. 
Joly, Cath rine M. 
* Mills, Geo ge K. 
Munro, Frederick C. 
Sm th, William H. 


ST. OLAVE’S AND ST. JOHN’S. 


SomME MoperRN APPLICATIONS OF 
ELECrRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 


38 23 13 
J. IV. Weghorn. D.Sc., London. 


Izzard, Arthur J. 
King, Allert 
Lidia d, Alfred 
Longman, Arthur 
Longman, Arthur W. M. 
Nevill, Ar:hur 
Newman, Charles E. 
% Pullin, Jo-eph P. 
Roberts, Charles 
¥ Smith, Wiliam J. 
*Strong, George H. 
Tebby, Join 


TOYNBES (WHITECHAPEL). 


THe SENSES AND NERVOUS 
SysTEM. 


57 18 3 


E. A. Parkyn, M.A., Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 


Born, Charles A. 
Watson, F ede ick D. 
Wisdom, Wiliam 


SHAKESPEARE AND His TIME 
(Part II.). 


66 27 10 


T. Gregory Foster, B.A., London 
Ph.D., Strasburg. 


Browning, Rosa 

% Cape, Harry J. 
Derby, Isahe! 
Eamonsoi, Ruth 
Grace, Edith 
Hayward, Arthur C. 
Jenkinson, Joseph A. 

Kitchen, Lizzie 
Waldron, Alice E. 


ENGLISH History, 1633-1649. 
75 10 4 


Samuel R.Gardiner,M.A., LL.D.’ 
Merton College, Oxford. 


Francis, James 
Letch, Florcnce 
Palme » James M. 
R.id, George R. 


WHOLESALE CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY. 


Tue Enciisu CirizEN—PAastT AND 
PRESENT (Part II.). 


52 45 17 


Graham Wallas, M.A., Corpus 
Christi College, O: xfor “a. 


Agar, Francis 
3aker, Minnie 

% Barnes, Frederick R. 
Bartlett, Henry T. 
Burnell, John 
Bum tt, Mary G. 
Burr, Herbert 
Cumming, William J. 
Johnson, Emma 
Pearce, James 
Phipps, Wallace 
Rendel, G. Daphne 
S dter, William 
Simpson, Arthur 
Spooner, Edith 
Webb, Catherine 
Williams, William E. 


WOOLWICH. 
A CENTURY OF REVOLUTIONARY 
ENERGY. 
rit 26 4 
E. L.S. Horsburgh, B.A., Queen's 
College, “Oxford. 


Hesketh, Charles 
Hurford, Grace 
Raynes, Mabel A. 


April 15, 1894. | 


CAMBRIDGE OFFICIAL 


——_>— 


Appo'ntments.— Mr. E. G. Garpner, B.A., and Mr. 
Hi. §. MunpauL, B.A., LL.B., Junior Lecturers, have been 
appointed Lecturers to the Syndicate; the promotion to take 
effect at the end of the present Session. 


List of Lecturers and Subjects.——The revised list for the 
Session 1:94-5 is now ready, and can be had on application. 


NOTICES. 


Syllabus.—The attention of Local Secretaries is requested to 
the arrangements for the supply of the Syllabus. The Syllabus 
for nearly all Courses is printed by the Syndicate, and supplied 
by them at the uniform charge of 5d. per copy. Surplus copies 
if returned in good condition, carriage paid, within a week of the 
end of the Course, but not otherwise, will in future be allowed for 
in full. A few of the Senior Lecturers (including Messrs. 
Kimmins, Malden, Parkyn, and for some Courses Mr. Clayden 
and Mr. McClure) continue to print and supply the Syllabus for 
their Courses at about cost price. In such cases all arrange- 
ments for the supply of Syllabus, payment, and the return of 
unused copies, should be made directly with the Lecturer, not 
with the Syndicate. 


District Associations.— The Syndicate have for many 
years made considerable reduction in the fees for Courses of 
Lectures when four or more Centres combine to take the same 
Course. In certain cases, where neighbouring Centres have 
formed a District Association, the Syndicate have offered further 
reductions in fee in view.of the economy of trouble in the work 
of making arrangements for the district which may be effected 
by such Associations. As, however, some misunderstanding 
seems to have prevailed as to the conditions under which this 
further reduction in fee can be made, the Syndicate wish to give 
notice that this further reduction will for the future only be 
made when the arrangements for the Courses for any district in 
any Term, and the grouping of Centres, are actually made 
through the means of the Association, at one of its meetings or 
otherwise. 

For convenience of reference the reduced fees charged for 
groups of Centres are here appended. 

A. If four Centres combine together to take the same Course, or 
three Centres of which two take a repeated Course, each Centre 
is charged £41 5s. (instead of £45) for a single Course and 
£62 10s. (instead of £67 Ios.) for a repeated Course ; in the case 
of a Staff Lecturer £46 §s. (instead of £50) for a single Course 
and for a repeated Course £70 (instead of £75). 

If five Centres combine, or four Centres two taking a repeated 
Course, each Centre is charged £38 (instead of £45) for a single 
Course and £57 (instead of £67 10s.) fora repeated Course ; in 
the case of a Staff Lecturer £43 for a single Course and £64 Ios. 
for a repeatcd Course. 

But if the Centres taking the same Course belong to a Dis- 
trict Association, and make the arrangements for the Course 
through wt, then : 

B. Incases where the same Course is taken by ¢A7¢e Centres, or 
the same repeated Course by two Centres, in such an Association, 
the Syndicate is willing to reduce the fee for a single Course to 
£42 Ios. (instead of £45) and for a repeated Course to 462 Ios. 
(instead of £67 1os.); in the case of aStaff Lecturer to £47 Ios. 
(instead of £50) and £70 (instead of £75) respectively. If four 
Centres combine to take the same Course, or three Centres of 
which two take a repeated Course, the fee is reduced to £40 for 
a single Course and £60 for a repeated Course ; in the case of a 
Staff Lecturer to £45 and £67 Ios. respectively. If four or 
more Centres combine so that the equivalent of five Courses 
is given (a repeated Course at any Centre counting asa Course 
and a half) the fee is reduced to £37 Ios. for a single Course, 
and to £56 5s. fora repeated Course; in the case of a Staff 
Lecturer to £42 10s. and £63 15s. respectively. 

The reductions for grouping are not made in the case of Junior 
Lecturers, nor for Affiliated Centres. 


Teaching of Languages.—In order to encourage the study 
of languages in connection with lectures on literature, etc., the 
Syndicate are prepared to recognise supplementary classes for 
instruction in ancient and modern languages under the following 
conditions : 

I. The supplementary classes shall be arranged in connection 
with courses of Local Lectures on the history, literature, philo- 
sophy or art associated with the languages in question. 

2. A course of classes in language shall consist in general of 
two hours of instruction weekly during two terms (the minimum 
number of hours being 48) and weekly paper work. 

3. The class shall be conducted either by one of the Syndicate’s 
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‘by both the teacher and the examiner. 
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lecturers or by a teacher to be approved by the Syndicate before 
the commencement of the class in each session. 

4. The Syndicate will conduct when desired an examination 
on such a course of classes in language. 

5. In order to be admitted to the examination a student must 
be at least 17 years of age and must have (a) attended at least 
40 of the 48 hours of instruction and done paper work to the 
satisfaction of the teacher, and (4) attended the course of Univer- 
sity Local Lectures and Classes in connection with which the 
course is arranged. Other students may be admitted to the class. 

6. The examination shall comprise easy unprepared translation, 
accidence, and questions on a prepared book. The prepared 
book may be selected by the teacher but must be approved by 
the Syndicate. A more advanced examination, suitable for a 
second year’s course of study, will be held if a sufficient number 
of candidates present themselves. 

7. No certificate shall be granted on the results of the exami- 
nation, but a class list shall be issued of those who pass the 
examination and of those who are recommended for dist nction 
In order to pass candi- 
dates must satisfy the examiner in unprepared translation and in 
accidence as well as in the prepared book. 

8. When astudent has attended such a course of instruction in 
language and passed the examination, the certificate obtained for 
the course of University Local Lectures in connection with which 
the language class is held will be endorsed with a statement to 
that effect. 

g. Each such endorsement on a certificate shall be accepted as 
the equivalent of an additional certificate for the purpose of 
obtaining the Vice-Chancellor’s certificate, provided that if more 
than one endorsement be presented for the same Vice-Chancellor’s 
certificate they must be for different languages or for courses of 
different standards arranged in sequence. 

10. The fee payable to the Syndicate for a class of not more 
than ten students shall be one guinea for each two hours of 
instruction, this fee to include payment for the correction of 
exercises. The fee for the examination shall be three guineas 
together with 2s. per candidate. In the case where the teacher 
is not resident in the place where the class is held his travelling 
expenses must be also paid. 


Long Vacation Arrangements, 1894.—It is proposed to 
hold at Cambridge Courses of study in Science, History, and 
Literature, some of which will be of a more advanced nature 
than those arranged in previous years. 

The Courses will be open to Students who hold a Cambridge 
Local Lectures Certificate. Some of the scientific Courses will 
also be open to holders of County Council Scholarships. 

The scientific Courses will consist of practical Courses in 
Chemistry (elementary and advanced), Physics, and Hygiene. 
Students entering for any of these Courses will be expected in 
each case to have some previous knowledge of the subject, and 
the advanced Course in Chemistry will be open only to Students 
who have previously gone through a course of laboratory work 
at Cambridge or elsewhere. Each Course of laboratory work 
will consist of a Demonstration or Lecture on alternate morn- 
ings, followed by practical work. In some cases opportunities will 
be given for further practical work in the afternoons. Arrange- 
ments will also be made for instruction in the use of astronomical 
instruments for Students who have already some knowledge of 
Astronomy. 

One or more historical Courses will be arranged with a view 
to giving Students an opportunity of studying some special period 
in greater detail than is usually possible by means of a Course of 
Local Lectures, and of becoming familiar with the original autho- 
rities for the period. The periods will be the English Refor- 
mation and the French Revolution. These Courses will be adapted 
for Students who have a general knowledge of the period, and in 
the latter case they should also be able to read French. 

There will also be a Course on Shakespeare, with special 
reference to the earlier plays, and dealing primarily with the 
sources from which he obtained his materials. 

A few Lectures on subjects of general interest will also be 
given. 

Books in the Syndicate’s Library bearing on the subjects of 
the Courses will be available for the use of Students. Students 
will also be able in certain cases to make use of other Libraries. 

Accommodation for ladies will be provided at the Cambridge 
Training College, at 25s. a week for board, lodging, and 
attendance. The Syndicate will also be prepared to supply a 
list of available lodgings. 

The fee for any of the five Courses of laboratory work, for 
either historical Course, or for the literary Course, will be two 
guineas. The additional fee for admission to a second Course 
will be one guinea. No additional charge will be made for the 
other Lectures. 

The numbers will be limited to 50 in the case of each of the 
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Courses on Chemistry, and to about 30 in each of the other 
subjects. 

The Courses will begin about August 7, 1894, and end about 
August 28. 

No Course will be held uniless enough Students enter for tt 6y 
June 15, 2894. It is therefore particularly requested that 
Students who propose to attend any of the Courses will give 
provisional notice’as eatly as “possible. 
ARTHUR BERRY. 


LONDON OFFICIAL NOTICES. 


peer oe! 
Cassell Prizes.—Messrs. Cassell and Company have again 
generously placed four Prizes at the disposal of the Council for 
the Lent Term. Candidates must be ‘‘ ova fide working-men 
or working women in receipt of weekly wages.”” The Centres 
and Courses in connection with which the competition 1s open, 
and the titles of the books offered, are as follows :—- 
Deptford (Zhe Chemistry of Air, Fire, and Water; Yro- 
fessor LEwEs)—A Volume of Casse/?’s Saturday Journal. 
Fulham (Zhe Chemistry of Air, Fire,and Water ; Professor 
LewEs)—A Volume of 7he Quiver. 
Poplar (Zhe Chemistry of Air, Fire, and Water ; Professor 
LEWES)—A Volume of Cassell’s Magazine. 
Wandsworth (Zhe Chemistry of Air, Fire, and later ; 
Professor LEwes)—Two Volumes of /Vor/. 
The Awards will be published in our next number. 


Cobden Club Prize.—The Cobden Club have again gener- 
ously placed a sum of two guineas at the disposal of the Council 
for the Lent Term, to be awarded to that Student at any Centre 
taking a Course in an Economic subject whoshall be judged to have 
obtained the highest place in the Examination. The Centres and 
Courses in connection with which the competition 1s open 
are as follows :— 

Birkbeck Institution (Currency, Banking, the Foreign 
Exchanges, and Taxation; Mr. ARMITAGE SMITH). 

City of London College (Currency, Banking, the Foreign 
Exchanges, and Taxation; Mr. ARMITAGE SMITH). 

St. Luke’s (Zhe History of Industiy and Commerce; Mr. 
ARMITAGE SMITH). 

Toynbee—Poplar ,(Soczal and Economic Problems; My. 
ARMITAGE SMITH). 

University Hall (Zhe Theory of Sharing (Part II.); Mr. 
WICKSTEED). 

The Award will be published in our next number. 

As arule, no Student will be considered eligible for this Prize 
who shall have won it in a previous Term. 


Certificates for Pupil-Teachers.—The Council and Uni- 
versities’ Joint Board desire to call the attention of Local Com- 
mittees to the following paragraph, quoted from the Regulations 
of the Education Department relative to the Queen’s Scholarship 
Examination :— 

‘‘Marks are given for University Extension Certificates 
awarded during the year preceding the Queen's Scholarship Ex- 
amination by the University of Cambridge, the University of 
Oxford, the Victoria University, and the Univer ities’ Joint 
Board of the London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, after examination by some competent Hxaminer other 
than the Teacher or Lecturer, on a course of study including not 
less than 24 Lectures and Classes (of which the candidate claim- 
ing marks must have attended not less than 20) in one of the 
following subjects :— 

(i.) A period of English Literature, with special rc ference to 
the work of a standard author. 

(ii.) A special aspect of British History, e. 2., the history of 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland, the Colonies, or India, or 
some period of the Economic History of England. 

(ili.) A special aspect of Geography, e. g., the history of 
Discovery. 

(iv.) The elements of English’ Architecture, with special 
reference to ancient buildings visited by the candidate. 

(v.) Geology. 

(vi.) Astronomy. 

(vii.) Meteorology.” 

The particular Certificate frecognised by the Education De 
partment is, in the case of the London Society, the Sessional 
Certificate. 


The Age Limit,—The Council and Universities’ Joint Board 
again desire to remind Local Committees, Students, and others that 
the Society’s Lectures are notintended for those ofschool age; and, 
by the Regulations of the Board, Lecturers are not required to 
correct the papers of Students under 15 years of age, nor are such 
entitled to enter for the Examination and obtain Certificates. 


Lecturers’ Travelling Expenses.—The Council have 
amended the Regulation under this head, which now runs as 
follows :—‘‘ In the case of Centres outside the area formed by 
the City and County of London and the Borough of West 
Ham, the Lecturer’s travelling expenses (second-class return 
fare) are charged.” 

Classes in the Greek Language.—The Regulations of 
the Universities’ Joint Board on this subject were published in 
full on pages 57-58 of the January number of the University 
Extension Journal. 

The Report of the Council for the Session 1892-93, with 
full Statement of Accounts, List of Subscriptions and Donations, 
ana Tables of Statistics for the Session, is now ready (price 2d.; 
post free 2%d.), and can be had on application to the Office of 
the Society, Charterhouse. 

R. D. Roperts. 


BACK numbers of the /owrna/ can in most cases be ob- 
tained on application to this Office (post free, 24d.) 
Special articles have appeared since the beginning of the 
Session as follows :— 

Oct. The Outlook for the Session—Impressions of the 
Cambridge Summer Meeting (three contributions by 
Students)—The Extension Movement and County 
Councils (by Professor Edward Jenks)—The Univer- 
sity Extension Congress at Chicago, I. (extracts 
from Mr. Stuart’s Paper). 

Nov. State Aid—Impressions of the Edinburgh Summer 
Meeting—The Technical and University Extension 
College at Exeter—-Annual Meeting of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Association—-The University Extension 
Congress at Chicago, II. (extracts from Mr. Hors- 
burgh’s Paper) —The Extension Movement and 
County Councils (by M. E. Sadler and A. J. Grant) 
—Kevived Energy in the North of England. 

Annual Meeting and Conference of the London Society 
(verbatim report of Addresses by Mr. Goschen and 
Revd. J. E. C. Welldon)—Report of the Council of 
the London Society for the Session 1892-93—The 
University Extension Congress at Chicago, III. 
(extracts from Dr. Roberts’ Paper)—Local Scholar- 
ships for the Summer Meetings (by Miss Alice 
Thompson)—Arrangements for Long Vacation at 
Cambridge, 1894. 

The Educational Renaissance—‘‘ The Pioneer of Uni- 
versity Extension Teaching ”—The Extension Move- 
ment and County Councils (by J. Percival, W. North, 
and Miss L. F. Jones)—The University Extension 
Congress at Chicago, IV. (extracts from Dr. Law- 
rence’s Paper)—A Kindly Recompense (by ‘*‘ Craig- 
millar ”’)—-Regulations for Classes in the Greek 
Language. 

Universities Extending Themselves — Did Oxford 
Originate the University Extension Movement ?— 
The Policy of Short Courses (by R. D. Roberts)— 
‘*The Pioneer of University Extension Teaching” 
(by Miss E. Blake)—--University Extension Work in 
Belgium — The University Extension Congress at 
Chicago, V. (extracts from Dr. Devine’s Paper)—-The 
Extension Movement and County Councils (by H. E. 
Niblett). 

The Teaching University—The Annual Address to 
London Students (Lord Playfair on ‘‘ The Position 
of the University Extension Scheme in the System 
of Education’’)—The Extension Movement and 
County Councils (by ‘‘ Craigmillar ” and T. J. Law- 
rence, LL.D.)—Programme of the Oxford Summer 
Meeting—University Extension in Devon. 


Dee. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


All communications should be accompanied by the 
writer's Name and Address (not necessarily for publica- 
tion), and should be sent to the Editor of the UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION JOURNAL, Charterhouse, London, E.C. 

Contributions intended for a particularnumber should 
reach him a week before the date of publication. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return repected com- 
munications unless stamps are enclosed for that purpose. 
Correspondents are particularly requested to write on 
one side of the paper only. The Subscription to the 
University EXTENSION JOURNAL 7s 15. 6d. fer annum, 
post free, 
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LONDON SOCIETY FOR THE EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 


The Society was established in 1876 for the purpose of carrying on within the Metropolitan area the University Extension 
Movement. Every donor of fifty guineas is a Life Member, and every annual subscriber of two guineas is a member of the Society 
for one year from the date of payment of the subscription. 

_ Members are entitled to attend the Meetings of the Society, to vote at the election of the Council, and to attend any of the 
Society’s Lectures. The Honorary Secretaries of the Society’s Local Committees are for the time being Honorary Members of the 
Society, and are entitled to the above privileges. 


MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 
President :—THE RIGHT Hon. G. J. GOSCHEN, M.A., D.C.L., M.P. 
Professor W. G. ADAMs, M.A., F.R.S. H. L. W. Lawson, Esq., M.A., M.P. The Most Hon. The Marquis of Ripon, 


‘The Rev. Canon BARNETT, M.A. The Rev. Brooke LAMBERT, M.A. Tie, (oe 9 Ge Pe 

Edward Bonn, Esq., M.A. Alfred MILNER, Esq., M.A. The Rev. T. W. SHARPE, M.A. 

‘The Rev. Canon G. F. Browne, B.D. F. D. Mocatra, Esq. The Right Hon. Sir U. J. Kay SHurre- 
E. T. Cook, Esq., M.A. H. Keatley Moore, Esq., B.A., Mus. B. WORTH, Bart., M.P. 

Mrs. Henry Fawcerv. Ernest Myers, Esq., M.A. E. C. SINKLER, Esq. 

Miss Mary GURNEY. Sir James PacET, Bart., F.R.S. The Dow. Lady STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 
Sir R. Hanson, Bart., M.A., L.L.D., M-P. R. G. Tarron, Esq., M.A. 


_ Together with the following representatives of various educational bodies in the Metropolis nominated in accordance with the 
Articles of Association : 


Bedford College ... -« Miss SMITH. London County Council 

Birkbeck Institution ... G. Armitage SMITH, Esq., M.A. Technical Education Bd. ... Sidney WEBB, Esq., LL.B. 

City of London College ... The Rev. Preb. WHITTINGTON, M.A. London Institution ... The Rev. W. RoGERs, M.A. 

Coll. for Men and Women F. Storr, Esq., M.A. Queen’s College ... ... The Rev. Canon ELwyn, M.A. 

-Greshain Committee ... C. T. LANE, Esq., Master of the Royal Institution ... ... Sir Douglas GALTON, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
} Mercers’ Company. University College ... Sir George YOUNG, Bart, M.A. 

King’s College... ... Prof. J. M. THomson, F.R.S.E. Working Men’s College ... George TANSLEY, Esq., M.A. 


Treasurer—THE RiGHT Hon. Lorp HILLINGDON.  <Auxditors—WALTER Lear, Esq., Litt.D., and H. UW. Frencn, Esq. 


THE UNIVERSITIES’ JOINT BOARD. 

The Lecturers and Examiners are nominated, and the educational work supervised, by a Universities’ Joint Board appointed by 
the three Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London. The present Members are : 

Oxford: T. H. Warren, Esq., M.A., President of Magdalen College; J. WeELLs, Esq., M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College ; H. J. MAcKINDER, Esq., M.A., Senior Student of Christ Church, Reader in Geography in the University. 

Cambridge: Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D., Canon of St. Paul’s; H. S. FoxweE1, Esq., M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
att of Political Economy in University College, London; James Stuart, Esq., M.A., LL.D., M.P., Fellow of Trinity 
College. 

London: W. Grylls Apams, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in King’s College; Sir Phillip Macnus, 
B.A., B.Sc. ; S. H. Vines, Esq., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Botany in the University of Oxford. 


Course Certificates.—Certificates are awarded in connection with each Course of not less than ten Lectures and Classes on 
the following conditions : 

That the Student shall have—(i.) regularly attended the Lectures and Classes ; (ii.) satisfied the Lecturer in respect of the weekly 

paper-work prescribed by him ; (iii.) passed the Examination held at the end of the Course. 

Those Students who are specially recommended to the Board jointly by the Lecturer on the result of the weekly work, and by the 
Examiner on the result of the Examination, are awarded Certificates of Distinction. 

i tesa Certificates,—The Sessional Certificate is awarded for a complete Session’s work in one subject, which is defined 
-as follows : 

(i.) Two consecutive Courses during the winter months, upon the same Subject, of not less than ten weeks each; together with 

{ii.) Summer work, consisting of at least five weekly or fortnightly Lectures, Classes, or Practical Demonstrations, for further 

special reading and study under the direction of the Lecturer. 
Students who obtain a Certificate in each of two such consecutive Winter Courses, and do such Summer work in continuation of 
the Winter work as is described above, which includes satisfactory paper-work for the Lecturer at regular intervals during the Course, 
willbe entitled to exchange their Terminal Certificates for a Sessional Certificate. 
A special “‘ Sessional Certificate in Honours” is awarded to Students who satisfy in addition the three following conditions, 
‘viz :—that they 
(i.) obtain the mark of distinction in at least one of the Winter Courses ; 
(ii.) are recommended for the ‘‘ Honours” Certificate by the Lecturer on the result of the paper-work done for him in the 
Summer Course ; 

(iii.) submit to him, before the commencement of the following Michaelmas Term, an Essay upon some topic involving advanced 
work, provided that (a) the Lecturer shall have selected or approved of the subject, and (b) the Lecturer and an 
Examiner appointed by the Joint Board shall have reported that the Essay is of special merit. 

Certificates of Continuous Study.—The Certificate of Continuous Study is awarded to any Student presenting four Sessional 
Certificates obtained in consecutive years, which satisfy the following conditions : 

(i.) Three must have been obtained for subjects included in Group A and one in Group B, or (ii.) three in Group B and one in 
Group A. The Groups are :—A. Natural, Physical, and Mathematical Science. B. History, Political Economy, Mental Science, 
Literature, and Art. 

Students will be permitted to complete the work for the Certificate of Continuous Study in three years, if they desire to do so, 
provided the three Certificates in the principal Group are taken in successive years. 

Students who obtain this Certificate are Honorary Members of the Society for a period of five years, with enjoyment of the 
privileges specified above. 

Central Courses are arranged at Gresham College (by the kind permission of the Gresham Committee) in definite educational 
‘sequence, so as to give Students the opportunity of qualifying for the Sessional Certificate. Sond fide Students who are holders of 
Course tickets for a current Term at any Local Centre may obtain tickets for the Courses at Gresham College free of charge when the 
local fee is equal to or greater than that for the Gresham College Course ; in other cases on payment of the difference. 

Cost of Lectures.—For a Course of ro Lectures and Classes, including Examination, £27 10s. ; for one of 12, £32 10s. 
An extra charge of £10 is made to cover the cost of experiments to illustrate Courses on such subjects as Chemistry and Physics. 
For a repeated Course a reduced fee is sometimes charged. In the case of Mr. Churton Collins and Professor Lewes special fees are 
charged. In the case of Centres outside the area formed by the City and County of London and the Borough of West Ham the 
Lecturer’s travelling expenses (second-class return fare) are charged. 


Fees to Students are determined by the respective Local Committees, and vary between Is. and 21s. for the Course. 
Secretary :—R. D. RoBerts, M.A., D.Sc., late Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, and Fellow of University College, London. 


Assistant Secretary :—Percy M. WALLACE, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Office :—Charterhouse, London, F.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EYRE & SPoTtTris w oopeE., 


GOVERNMENT AND GENERAL PUBLISHERS, 


Also Agents to the New Zealand Government. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


GUIDE to the MINING LAWS of the WORLD. 
By OSWALD WALMESLEY. 


Of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

** Likely to be frequently consulted and to prove to be of great practical 
utility. . . . Mr. Walmesley’s work displays a vast amount of pains- 
taking and laborious research. It is well and clearly written, and forms a 
valuable compendium of much interesting and useful information in regard 
to the important subject with which it deals.” —Manchester Guardian, 

“A distinct service has been done to those who have to deal with mining, 
by Mr. Oswald Walmesley, in his admirable ‘ Guide to the Mining Laws of 
the World.’ It is the first time anything like a complete map of this kind 
has been attempted, and bai must congratulate Mr. Walmesley on the excel- 
lent use he has made of the mass of material at his command,”—Shefield 
Da ily Telegraph, 

‘For the want of such a w ork as this, many mining companies, in dealing 
with the laws of the countries in which they are carrying on operations, often 
make most serious mistakes; and though Mr. Walmesley’s book may not 
come up to their requirements to the fullest extent demanded, yet, as a 
general text-bcok upon the subjcct, his work is cordially to be recommended.” 
—Mining World. 

PENNY’S CYPHER CODE. Consisting cf a complete 
Vocabulary of the English Language, with some Classical 
and Mythological Names ; a List of Geographical Names, 
comprising all the more important Places, Rivers, &c., in 
the World ; an exhaustive List of Surnames. The whole 
arranged to form an easy and expeditious method of making 
up and translating Secret Messages, and incorporating a 
system of Cypher Communication based on the use of a 
Keyword. Compiled and arranged by RICHARD PENNY, 
of Her Majesty’s Civil Service. Ios. 6d. [Li the press. 

CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS (Colonial). America 
and West Indies, 1675-76. Addenda, 1574-1674. 15s. 

SURNAMES IN IRELAND, Special Report on. With 
Notes as to Numerical Strength, Derivation, Ethnology, 
and Distribution ; based on information extracted from the 
Indexes of the General Register Office. By Roperr E. 
MATHESON, Barrister-at-Law. 714d. 

COLONIAL CURRENCY. A History of Currency in the 
British Colonies. By RoBpert Cuarmers, B.A., of Oriel 
College, Oxford, and of Her Majesty’s Treasury. Ios. 

* An authoritative treatise which should be of great interest in the present 


critical state of the Indian currency.”’—7%mes, 
“A very valuable addition to works on the subject of currency 
the work is of practical utility as well as of historical interest.’ — Statist. 


“*This work, which is based upon official records, is intended to treat 
exhaustively the whole history of the subject from the earliest times to the 
present day.” —Daily Chronicle. 

Price 1s., by post, Is. 14d. 

WILTS COUNTY COUN CrL TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION COMMITTEE. Report on Experiments with 
Potatoes and Onions in Warminster and District, 1893. 
(With Illustrations.) 

POTATO CULTURE FOR THE MILLION. By H. 
W. Warp, F.R.H.S., Head Gardener to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Radnor, Longford Castle, Salisbury. 3d.; by 
post, 4d. 

“We may safely say that the pamphlet will be found most useful to 
potato growers, whether in field or in garden.” —/armers’ Gasette. 


ROYAL GARDENS, KEW, Bulletin of Miscellaneous 
Information, 1893. Paper boards, cloth back, 3s. 

MY GARDENER (Ilustrated). By H.W.Warp, F.R.ELS., 
Head Gardener to the Right Hon. the Earl of Radnor, 
Longford Castle, Salisbury. 2s. 6d. 3 by post, 2s. gd. 

‘©The book is replete with valuable cultural ores indispensable to the 
millions who are now turning to gardening as a source of pleasure and 
profit.’"—Gardeners' Chronicle. 

LOCAL reap cedar 1894, (Parish Councils.) 9¥d., 
by post, 114c 

METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY, Royal Commis- 
sion on. Report, 7d.; Minutes of Evidence, 4s. 6d.; 
Appendices, 5s. 6d.; Maps, 7s.; Index, 4d. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON OPIUM. First Report, 
with Minutes of Evidence and Appendices. Is. 6d. 

ENGLISH ARMY LISTS AND COMMISSION REGIS- 
TERS, 1661-1714. Editedby CHARLES DALTON, F.R.G.S., 
Editor of the Waterloo Roi Call, &c. Vol. Ts, 1661- 
1685. Vol. II. covers the period from 5th February, 1685, 
to 13th February, 1689, and should form a (companion 
volume to ‘* King James’s Irish Army List,” by John 
D’Alton. The volume will also contain the English and 
Scots Brigades on the Dutch Establishment which accom- 
panied the Prince of Orange to England in 1688, and also the 
Regiments raised in England by the Prince of Orange, and 
Commissions signed by him. 25s. each. 


Write for any Bill under discussion in Parliament, or for any Paper ordered to be printed. Every attention given. . 
LONDON: EAST HARDING sTREEY, =.Cc. i 


Printed by Witttam Bisxor, at 13, Cursitor Street (Hampton & Co.), London, E.C,—April 15, 1894. 


Now Ready. Cloth, 5s. 


THE ARMY BOOK for the BRITISH EMPIRE.. 


A Record of the Development and Present Composition of the Military 
Forces and their Duties in Peace and War. 
By Lieut.-General W. H. GOODENOUGH, R. re f B., and 
Lieut.-Colonel J. C. DALTON (H.P.), R.A. 
Aided by variour contributors. 
‘The book is marvellously comprehensive.” —A ry and Navy Gasette. 
‘* The need for such a book has long been felt."—Bvroad Arrow, 
“*« The Army Book’ contains a great amount of valuable and interesting 
information. ”’—7v7es. 


“The book is a most excellent one for all interested in military affairs, and.. 


if it could be read by every member of the British public, would do an incal- 
culable amount of good to the nation at large.” —/orning Post. 

** Valuable and interesting work.’ —Daily News. 

‘* Spreads the whole panorama of the Empire's instruments of offence and 
defence before our eyes. “Daily Telegraph. 

‘Ts amine of information.” —Daily Chronicle. 


“Ts a valuable and interesting work on our, military system, and will be 


extremely useful as a book of reference.” —Court Journal. 

POLICE AND PRISON CYCLOPAEDIA. By Grorcr 
W. ILALe and others, Lawrence, Mass., U.S.A. Royal 
8vo, cloth, 21s. Besides giving all details of the police and 
prison system in the States, it gives important particulars of 
the prison discipline and management, punishments, food, 
statistics, courts, rules and regulations governing prostitu- 
tion and the liquor question of the principal countries of 
| the world. 

Royal 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 6d. per vol. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE SEVENTH INTER-. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF HYGIENE AND 
DEMOGRAPHY. Vol. I. Sect. I. Preventive Medi- 
cine; Vol. II., Sect. II. Bacteriology; Vol. III., Sect. IIT. 
The Relation of the Diseases of Animals to those of Man ; 
Vol. IV., Sect. IV. Infancy, Childhood, and School Life ; 
Vol. V., Sect. V. Chemistry and Physics in relation to 
Hygiene ; : Vol. VI., Sect. VI. Architecture in relation to 
Hygiene; Vol. VIL; Sect. VII. Engineering in relation 
to Hygiene; Vol. VILI,, Sect. VIII. Naval and Military 
Hygiene ; Vol. IX., Sect. IX. State Hygiene; Vol. X., 
Demography ; Vol. XI. Indian Hygiene and Demography ; 
Vol. XII. Municipal Hygiene and Demography ; Vol. XIII. 
Miscellanea. 

* * Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode beg to announce that the 
distribution of copies of the above Transactions having been 
completed some months since, and the remaining stock being in 
their own possession, they are prepared to give terms for the 
supply of some of the volumes (in quantities), and for a few 
complete sets, at reduced prices. Single copies at above prices. 
HANDBOOK OF BRITISH EAST AFRICA, including 

Zanzibar, Uganda, and the Territory of the Imperial British 
East Africa Company. With Maps, 3s. 
OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK OF NEW ZEALAND. Just 


Issued. Limp cloth, 1s. 6d.; cloth boards, 2s.;  post- 
age, 414d. 


WEEKLY WEATHER REPORT OF THE METEORO- 


LOGICAL OFFICE, containing Synoptic Charts and 
Descriptive Summaries of the Weather for each day ; also 
Tabular Summaries of Temperature, Rainfall, and Bright 
Sunshine for each week. With Monthly Supplement and 
Appendices. Subscription for the year, 30s., including 
postage. 

AORANGI; or, the Heart of the Southern Alps, New Zealand. 
By MALCOLM Ross. | Is. 


NEW ZEALAND’S LONE LANDS. Being Brief Notes: 


of a Visit to the Outlying Islands of the Colony. By Ro. 
CARRICK, IS. 

A ROMANCE OF LAKE WAKATIPU ; 
of the Lakes. 
New Zealand; with Itinerant, Statistical, Historical, and 
other Notes. By Ro. CARRICK. Is. 


A Legend 


THE ARYAN MAORI. By Epwarp Trecear. Demy: 


8vo, 2s. 6d. 
POLYNESIAN MYTHOLOGY AND ANCIENT TRA- 


DITIONAL HISTORY OF THE NEW ZEALAND 
RACE. By Sir Grorce Grey, K.C.B.  Ilustrated. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE MAORI. By Joun 


WHITE. Demy 8vo, half merocco. Vols. I to V., 10s. 


each. Vol. VI., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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PUBLISHED FOR THE PROPRIETORS BY 


A. P. WATT, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


SOLD AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


VOL. IV. No. 47.] 


MAY 15, 1894. 


( TWoPENCE. 


MURRAY’S UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 


Edited by Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrews University. 


THE JACOBEAN POETS. By Epnunp Goss. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CHAPTERS IN MODERN BOTANY. By 


PATRICK GEDDEs, Professor of Botany, University College, 
Dundee. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 


LOGIC, INDUCTIVE AND DEDUCTIVE. By 
WILLIAM MINTO, late Professor of Logic and Literature, 
University of Aberdeen. Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SENSES. By 
Joun McKENDRICK, Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Glasgow; and Dr. SNopGRass, Physiological 
Laboratory, Glasgow. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Parts I. and II. By Professor KNIGHT, University of St. 
Andrews. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each Part. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By C. E. 
MALLET, Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN GEO- 
LOGY. By R. D. Roserts, University Lecturer on 
Geology in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 53s. 


THE STUDY OF ANIMAL LIFE. By J. 
ARTHUR THOMSON, Lecturer on Zoology, School of Medi- 
cine, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 53s. 


GREECE IN THE AGE OF PERICLES. 
By A.J. Grant, King’s College, Cambridge. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A Complete List of the 
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THE REALM OF NATURE. A Manual of 
Physiography. By Dr. HuGH ROBERT MILL, Librarian to 
the Royal Geographical Society. With 19 Coloured Maps 
and 63 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 55s. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. By Joun H. 
MUIRHEAD, Balliol College, Oxford; Lecturer on Moral 
Science, Royal Holloway College; Examiner in Philosophy 
to the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

THE RISE OF THE BRITISH DOMINION 
IN INDIA. From the Early Days of the East India 
Company. By Sir ALFRED LyALL, K.C.B. With Co- 
loured Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE FINE ARTS. By Professor BaLDwin Brown, 


University of Edinburgh. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COLONIZATION AND EMPIRE. 
By A. CALDECOTT, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Coloured Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF MONEY. By 


W. CunniINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; Professor of Economic Science, King’s College, 
London, Crown 8vo. 3s. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. By H. G. Keenn, 
Wadham College, Oxford; Fellow of the University of 
Calcutta. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Wit11AM RENTON. With Diagrams. 3s. 6d. 


Series on application. 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


> 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE MILTON 
THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By FOR SCHOOLS. 
A. S. WEsT, M.A. 2s. 6d. (Pitt Press Series). MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Books III. and IV. 
‘* Will soon become a standard text in secondary schools, and Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Indexes by A. W. 
mark an epoch in the teaching of English Grammar.” — Guardian. VERITY, M.A... 2s. 
Subject for Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, 1894-5. Subjects for the Cambridge Local Examinations, Dec., 1894. 


i : i ARTHUR 
PLATO. PROTAGORAS. With Introduction and Notes | PROSP R MERIMEE. COLOMBA., Edited by 
by J. ApamM, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel R. Ropes, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cam 


A. M. AM. . 6d. ‘ 
eek i Sahai VM coal (ae CASIMIR DELAVIGNE.—LOUIS XI. Edited by H. 
Subject for London B.A. Examination, Oct., 1894. W. Evz, M.A., Head’ Master of University College 


ARISTOPHANES. VESPA. By C. E. Graves, M.A., School. 2s. 


bridge. 2s. 


Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. ** Mr. W. H. Eve has done notable service to French Renee 
am : By . i but he has, perhaps, never done a better than when he prepare 
space Skt A erlang, Sanat otter) 7M YR for the Pitt Press the Edition of Delavigne’s ‘ Louis XI.’ before 


EURIPIDES. HECUBA. With Introduction and Notes | ys The text itself is eminently suitable for boys in higher 
by W. S. HapLey, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, | middle forms, and no one is better qualified than Mr. Eve, 
woe [Wearly ready. | either by scholarship or teaching experience, to provide notes for 

3 Is 

GUIZOT, DISCOURS SUR L’HISTOIRE DE LA | them.”—Guardian. 


REVOLUTION D’'ANGLETERRE. Edited, with | KLEE. — DIE DEUTSCHEN HELDENSAGEN. 
Introduction and Notes, by H. W. Eve, M.A,, Head (HAGEN UND HILDE UND GUDRUN). Edited by 


Master of University College School. 2s. 6d. H. J. WOLSTENHOLME, B.A., Lond. 3s. 
THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 
** For schoolboys of fourteen and upwards this edition is not PHYSICAL SCIENCE SERIES. 
to be beaten, and we can congratulate Mr. Verity and the Uni- | HEAT AND LIGHT. By R. T. Grazeproox, M.A., 
versity Press upon the publication of what will probably become F.R.S., Assistant-Director of the Cavendish Laboratory. 
the standard school edition of this play. In the Notes and Crown $yvo. 5s. 
Introductions Mr. Verity displays all that scholarship which is The two parts are also published separately: — 


sO conspicuous in his recent editions of Milton, but he never | HEAT, Crown 8vo, 3s. LIGHT. Grown 8vo, 3s. 
forgets that he is writing for boys.” — Guardian. ‘* Teachers who require a book on light, suitable for the class- 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited, with | room and the laboratory, would do well to adopt Mr. Glaze- 


Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by A. W. Verity, M.A., | brook’s work.”—Wature. 
sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Third | 4 further lst of forthcoming Volumes in this Series will be 
Edition. 1s. 6d. forwarded on application. 


London: G. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane . 


Gresham College students Association. 


otal hese eto 


PRESIDENT—-THE Rev. T. W. SHARPE, M.A. 


a a 
THLE OBJECTS OF THIS ASSOCIATION ARG 


1. To encourage and maintain an interest in the University Extension Lectures 
given at the Gresham College Centre. 

2. To encourage continuous study and original work, especially during the 
vacations. ? 

3. To support the Council of the London Society for the Extension of University 
pencne in securing the Arrangement of Courses in regular sequence throughout 
the year. : : 

4. To increase the attendance at the Lectures, and the proportion of earnest 
Students doing regular weekly work for the Lecturer. 

5. To hold meetings—scientific, literary, and social. 

6. To arrange excursions—historical, botanical, geological, &c.—during the 
summer months. 


SUBSCRIPTION 2s. 6d. PER ANNUM, entitling each member to attend all meetings and 
excursions, and to receive the ‘“‘ University Extension Journal” post free. 

Those who are at present attending the Lectures at Gresham College, or who hold Certificates of 
the London Society for the Extension of University Teaching in connection with any Centre, are eligible 
as Members. 


Students desirous to join the Association should apply to the Hon. Sec., 
JOSEPH FLINT 


206, COPENHAGEN STREET, N. 


THE SUMMER ASSEMBLIES 


OF THE 


ational Some-Aeading nition 


BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE, from June 23rd to 30th, 


AND AT 


SALISBURY, from June 30th to July 9th, 1894. 


The Meeting at Buxton will be devoted chiefly to the study of 
Geology, Botany, and other branches of Science; to Lectures upon the 
Duties of the Citizen; and to Conferences upon Social and Educational 
Subjects. ‘The full programme will be obtainable shortly upon application 
at the office of the Union. 


The object of the Meeting at Salisbury, will be the study of the 
monuments, with which the district abounds, illustrative of the Archeology, 
Art and History of Early England. 


The following Lectures will be delivered :— 

1. ‘Saxon and Scandinavian England’”’ (two lectures), by F. York 

Powell, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ Church College, 
Oxford. 

2. ‘‘Norman and Angevin England” (two lectures), by J. R. Tanner, 
M.A., Fellow and Historical Lecturer of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

. “Music in Early England” (two lectures, with vocal and instru- 

mental illustrations), by Mrs. Brownlow. 

4, ‘“Harly Architecture and Salisbury Cathedral” (two lectures), by 
G. Baldwin Brown, M.A., Watson-Gordon Professor of Fine 
Art to the University of Edinburgh. 

5. ‘‘Browning,” by the Very Rey. the Dean of Salisbury. 

6. “Oxford,” by J. Wells, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham 
College, Oxford. . 

7. ‘‘Recent Discoveries about the Sun,” by Sir Robert Ball, LL.D., 
F.R.S., Lowndean Professor of Astronomy to the University of 
Cambridge. i 

8. ‘Tennyson,’ by Professor Jebb, M.P., Litt.D. 


The following Excursions will be made :— 
1. Longford Castle (by special permission of the Earl of Radnor). 
2. Wilton House (by special permission of the Earl of Pembroke), 
and Bemerton. 
3. Stone-henge and Old Sarum. 
4 
5 


Oo 


. Romsey and Mottisfont. 
. Rushmore, where General Pitt Rivers will Lecture upon his 
Archeological and Ethnological Collections. 


The Collections in the Salisbury and Blackmore Museums, as well as the 
objects of Geological and Archeological interest in the neighbourhood, will be 
explained by Dr. Humphrey Blackmore, F.G.S., T. McKenny Hughes, 
M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology to the University of Cambridge, and Baron 
Anatole von Hiigel, M.A., Curator of the Museum of Ethnology, Cambridge. 

Field-Lectures on Botany will be given by A. C Seward, M.A., Lecturer 
in Botany to the University of Cambridge. 


TICKETS FOR THE ASSEMBLY, PRICE 7s. 


May be obtained from the Secretary to the Union, Miss Monpy, Surrey House, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C. 


Co.operative Printing Society Limited, %, Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.—(29,629.) 
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Extension Journal. 


MoLeLVi No. 47:] 


MAY 15, 1894. 


[TWOPENCE. - 
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SPECIAL. 

The next nunber of the UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 
SION JOURNAL will be isswed, not on June 
15, but on June 20, in order that the latest 
possible information may be included rela- 
tive to the University Extension Congress 
that has been arranged for June 22 
and 283. 


THE PUPIL-TEACHERS: 
OPPORTUNITY. 


UR readers will remember that some two years 

ago a clause was introduced into the Education 

Code designed to encourage Pupil-teachers to under- 
take courses of study under the University Extension 
system in certain specified subjects. The mode of 
recognition adopted by the Department is simple. 
Any candidate at the Queen’s Scholarship Examina- 
tion who presents a University Extension Certificate 
awarded in connection with a course of study in- 
cluding not less than twenty-four Lectures and Classes 
is entitled to receive sixty marks. The particular Cer- 
tificate which satisfies these conditions is, in the case 
of the London Society, the Sessional Certificate, and 
a list of the subjects which the Department is pre- 
pared to recognise is given in full in our “Official 
‘‘ Notices” on page 128. It will be observed that 
the object of the Department in extending this recog- 
nition is to widen the scope of Pupil-teachers’ study. 
In the compulsory subjects for the Queen’s Scholar- 
ship Examination no place is given to Literature. 
‘A period of English Literature, with special reference 
“to the work of a standard author,” is therefore in- 
cluded in the subjects for which University Exten- 
sion Certificates may be presented. Again, while 
general History and Geography are included in the 
compulsory subjects, special aspects of these two 
branches of study appear among the subjects in which 
University Extension Certificates will be recognised; 
and a candidate may obtain credit for knowledge of 
any department of Natural Science—in certain subjects 
by means of Certificates obtained from the Science 
and Art Department, in others by means of Certificates 
awarded in connection with University Extension 
Courses. The Education Department have recently 
decided to hold two Queen’s Scholarship Examina- 
tions in the year, one in July and the other in 
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December, and candidates who in June of any year 
obtain a Sessional Certificate in one of the subjects 
specified may present it at the Queen’s Scholarship 
Examination in the July or December of the same 
year. The numerous enquiries which have already 
been made by Pupil-teachers on this subject show 
that a strong interest is felt in this aspect of the work, 
and that these facilities are likely to be utilised by 
large numbers of those who propose to take service 
under the Department. Local Secretaries and Com- 
mittees, not only in London but in the provinces also, 
would therefore do well, when making arrangements 
for the coming Session, to consider carefully the 
needs of this class of Students. The remarkable 
progress which has during the last three years been 
made in the London area, in the way of securing 
greater continuity of work at the several Centres, by 
arranging Courses in sequence throughout the whole 
Session, shows how much may be done by cordial co- 
operation between the Central Authority and the 
Local Committees, when the importance of securing 
such continuity is fully realised. ‘The fact that num- 
bers of Pupil-teachers will desire a Sessional Course 
in order to obtain the advantages offered by the Edu- 
cation Department should greatly aid the efforts of 
Local Committees in this direction. The Council of 
the London Society have determined to arrange a 
Central Sessional Course in one of the approved sub- 
jects for next Session, notice of which will be given as 
soon as possible. 

These various converging influences, all making in 
the direction of more continuous and thorough study, 
will gain immensely in strength when the new ‘Teach- 
ing University comes into existence, and the Univer- 
sity Extension Movement in London is placed in its 
proper relation to the University and to regular 
University curricula. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


OUR readers will be glad to learn that the arrangements 
for the Congress in June are going forward in a satisfac- 
tory manner. There can be now no doubt thatthe gathering 
will possess an international character. The Agents- 
General of most of the British Colonies have promised 
their hearty co-operation, and are moving their respective 
Governments to send representatives. Already nomina- 
tions of delegates have been received from various foreign 
Universities and University Extension Societies. We 
expect a good contingent from the United States, and it 
need hardly be said that the Centres from all parts of the 
British Isles are responding with spirit to the invitation to 
assist the London Council. It is quiet within the limits 
of possibility that delegates nominated by the Education 
Ministers of most of the leading countries of Europe will 
be present. 
welcoming such gentlemen in their official capacity, there 
can be no doubt that the Congress will be by far the 
largest and most representative body of University 
Extension workers that has beenassembled sincethe Move- 
ment was established. The presence in the Chair of 
Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, and Lord 
Herschell, in their capacity as Chancellors of the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London respec- 
tively, is at once a sign and a guarantee of the importance 
of the assembly ; and every effort is being made to prevent 
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the waste in aimless talk of the magnificent opportunity it 
will afford for serious and enlightened discussion. The 
services of men and women whose names are household 
words in University Extension circles have been secured 
for the Committees which will study beforehand the sub- 
jects set down for consideration. Information is being 
collected from all the Universities and Associations in the 
world which are known to becarrying on genuine Extension 
work, and when this has been digested and summarised 
in Committee, reports based upon it will be prepared 
for presentation to the Congress. 
+ % 
* 

By the courtesy of Dr. Bosanquet we are enabled to 
publish this month a full report of the Address which he 
delivered on April 28 to the Gresham College Centre 
Students’ Association. Not only those who were present 
on that occasion, but all who are proposing, or may here- 
after determine, to attend his Courses next Session—- 
indeed, a still larger proportion of our readers, for his 
words have a wider application than to his own special 
study alone—will be delighted to have this permanent 
opportunity of perusing and reperusing his wise counsels. 
The subject which he selected for his Address is one of 
immense and far-reaching importance—one moreover of 
the vital character of which, as bearing on the true method 
of research, many teachers in many branches of philoso- 
phical and kindred enquiry must often have been painfully 
conscious. To get into touch with the writer with whom 
one is communing—to understand what he meant and 
how he came to mean it, and what he could not have 
meant and why—to project oneself into his period, and to 
realise his atmosphere of politics, society, religion, thought, 
and art—that is the first necessity. 

** Willst du Dichter recht verstehen ? 
Muszt in Dichters Lande gehen” — 
is a maxim as true in the domain of ethical and meta- 
physical thought as in that of romance. 
+ % 
* 

MANY Students will remember what stress Mr. Wick- 
steed has laid on this very point in connection with the 
study of Dante—how earnestly he has striven to make his 
audiences understand the radical differences of tempera- 
ment and attitude that separate the mediaeval thinker from 
the thinker of Classical or Renaissance times, that they 
might approach the former with a duly receptive and 
appreciative mind. And perhaps in no department of 
study is the warning more urgently needed than when the 
Teuton is to be conducted into the presence of the 
Athenian—the Philistine within the precincts of the 
Academy. It is of course a hard task so to re-focus one’s 
view—to put off one’s vesture of experience and wonted 
habit of thought ; but it is of primary necessity if full 
benefit is to be derived from the contemplated study. 
Without such preparation of the soil our prejudices and 
predilections—harmless enough, and often admirable in 
themselves—will inevitably choke the new seed and 
render the harvest vain. From this danger Dr. Bosan- 
quet’s wise admonition has done much to save his audi- 
ences for the coming Session. 

*,% 


WE cannot let this opportunity pass without a grateful 
reference to the exceeding kindness of Canon Elwyn. 
His genial chairmanship contributed in no small degree 
to the success of the Meeting, and the Association will 
remember with a special sense of obligation his courteous 
conduct of the party round the buildings of that Institu- 
tion over which he presides. This is only the latest of a 
long series of similar occasions on which he has shewn 
his strong and kindly interest in the Extension Move- 
ment. The Council of the London Society have fre- 
quently acknowledged their indebtedness to him and the 
Governors of the Charterhouse for their grant during 
several years of the use of the Tapestry Room for the 
Examinations of the Central Classes and of the Board 
Room for the Meetings of the Universities’ Joint Board 
and various Committees of the Council, while it is further 
owing to their kindness that for the past seven years the 
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Society have enjoyed the advantage of convenient and 
central Offices in the inner quadrangle of the building. 


** 
* 


THE Annual Conference of the Cambridge University 
Extension Lecturers’ Union was, by the kind permis- 
sion of the Syndicate, held in Syndicate Buildings on 
Friday afternoon, May 4. Mr. H. E. Malden took the 
Chair, and there were twenty-two Lecturers present, in- 
cluding, for the first time in the history of Cambridge 
Extension, one woman Lecturer. Messrs. Grant, 
Kimmins, Lawrence, Malden, and Seward were elected 
on the Committee, and Messrs. Malden and Warburton 
were appointed to represent the Lecturers on the Lec- 
tures Committee of the Syndicate. A long discussion 
took place upon the thorny question of Short Courses ; 
in the end a Resolution was carried without a dissentient 
vote ; this, after alluding to the pecuniary and practical 
reasons in favour of a scheme of six-Lecture Courses, in- 
formed the Syndicate of the opinion of the Lecturers that 
such a scheme could be safely adopted if due provision 
were made to differentiate it, as regards its educational 
value, from the system of twelve-Lecture Courses. 
Another Resolution was passed setting forth the advisa- 
bility of a preliminary Course on the elements of science 
before more advanced instruction in particular sciences 
was given. The short time that remained was taken up 
by a discussion on the organisation and government of 
the Movement, and, though no formal Resolution was 
proposed, a strong feeling was elicited in favour of some 
considerable representation of the Lecturers upon the 
Syndicate. In the evening the members of the Union 
dined together under the presidency of Mr. Malden in the 
Master’s Lodge at Trinity Hall, which the Master had, in 
his usual genial and kindly manner, placed at their dis- 
posal for the occasion. Dr. Roberts was the guest of the 
evening, and in his speech in response to the toast of his 
health, proposed by the Chairman, he sketched amid great 
applause a University Extension policy for the immediate 
future. “Success to University Extension” was drunk 
with enthusiasm ; and a vote of thanks to the Master and 
authorities of Trinity Hall took the form of a toast in 
their honour, to which Mr. Malden responded. The 
newly elected Committee met on the following day, and 
chose Dr. Lawrence as their Chairman for the ensuing 
year. 

+ % 
% 

THE annual Business Meeting of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Association was held at the rooms of the Owens 
College Union Society, Manchester, on April 7. Mr. J. 
E. Phythian of Cheetham, presided. Nearly twenty 
Centres were represented ; Mr. Berry attended on behalf 
of Cambridge, Mr. de Burgh on behalf of Oxford, and 
Professor Tout, the new Secretary of the Victoria Univer- 
sity Extension Committee, represented Victoria. The 
annual Report and Financial Statement were read and 
accepted. The chief feature in the former was the with- 
drawal by the Lancashire County Council of the grant 
made to the Association in former years, the Council 
having decided to deal in future directly with Local 
Committees. This change ofpolicy was criticised severely 
both in the Report and in subsequent speeches. It was 
announced also that Mr. Bryce hadaccepted the Presidency 
of the Association. Some discussion took place on the 
desirability of calling the attention of School Boards and 
School Managers to the advantages of arranging Pupil- 
teachers’ Classes in connection with University Extension. 
Professor Tout gave a most interesting account of a 
Course of twenty-four Lectures on Literature given to 
about 300 Pupil-teachers at Liverpool by one of the Vic- 
toria University Extension Lecturers. Mr. Berry pointed 
out also the desirability of forming classes in convenient 
railway Centres for the Pupil-teachers in neighbouring 


small towns or villages. 


* 
% % 


THE Northern Association held its seventh Annual 
Meeting at the Durham College of Science, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, on Monday, April 9. Dr. R. Spence Watson 
presided, and the Centres represented were Backworth, 
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Berwick, Blyth, Gateshead, Middlesbrough, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, North Shields, and Sunderland, Mr. Berry 
being also present from the Central Office at Cambridge. 
Officers having been elected for the ensuing year, arrange- 
ments were made for the autumn, the Lecturers chosen 
for the District being Dr. Kimmins, Mr. Cranage, Mr. 
Garwood, and Mr. Mundahl. It was provisionally decided 
to hold the Annual Public Meeting at Blyth, a Centre 
at which no Extension work has been done for some years, 
but which has arranged for a Course in the autumn. 
ik 
“ 

THE first Meeting of the new Dante Students’ Associa- 
tion, of which we gave some account last month, was held 
on Thursday, May 3, at University Hall. Twenty-one 
Members were present, and Papers were read by Miss 
McNeil, Miss Fletcher, and Mr. Cruikshank on the sub- 
jects announced. An interesting discussion followed, but 
it is hoped that at future Meetings there will be a more 
general participation in this feature of the programme. 
The subjects for May 24 are Dante’s uses of such words 
as “emblem,” “symbol,” “type,” “image,” and “alle- 
gory”; the position of the English in India at the present 
time, illustrated by the De J/onarchia; and the Epic 
Cycles of Charlemagne and Arthur, including the Legend 
of the Grail. The Honorary Secretary is Mrs. F. G: 
Hogg, 60, Bedford Gardens, Kensington, W. 

+ % 
a 

THE March number of the Melbourne University 
Extension Journal is perhaps the most interesting that 
has yet appeared. As our readers are already aware, the 
late financial crisis in Victoria threatened to prove disas- 
trous to the interests of the Movement in that Colony, but 
it is very satisfactory to learn that the wave of panic has 
past, and that a very hopeful tone prevails with regard te 
the future. Mr. Arnold Tubbs, who in 1891 succeeded 
Professor Jenks as Secretary to the Board, has, to the 
great regret of his fellow-workers, left to take up the 
duties of the Chair of Classics at Auckland, and the 
vacancy has been filled by the appointment of Professor 
Spencer. It is noteworthy that this post is entirely 
honorary, and a strong desire is expressed that a worthy 
salary could be attached to it, as is the case in the neigh- 
bouring Colony of New South Wales. This is at present 
impossible, as there is no endowment, and the income 
from fees is insufficient to provide a salary for the 
Organising Secretary. Opinions, however, seem divided 
on the subject of the advisability of State Aid, the edi- 
torial columns lamenting that the Cabinet will do nothing 
to help the Movement in this respect, and Mr. Morris, 
the Chairman of the Board, dwelling on the double 
advantage which its poverty secures of a keener interest 
among Extension workers and of freedom from possibly 
unsympathetic control. There are several articles in this 
number of a vigorous and intelligent tone, and Melbourne 
may be heartily congratulated on its courage and success 
in the conduct of the Movement within the large area 
which it serves. 

*,% 

FROM the current number of the J/agazine of the 
National Home Reading Union we. learn that this 
summer there will be two Assemblies, held respectively 
at Buxton from June 23 to 30, and at Salisbury from June 
30 to Julyg. The former will be devoted to geology, 
botany, and social and economic problems ; the latter to 
the illustrations of early English history in which the 
locality is so rich. In the course of the Salisbury 
Assembly lectures will be delivered by Mr. York Powell 
on Saxon and Scandinavian England, and on Norman and 
Angevin England by Mr. Tanner. There will also be 
lectures on various subjects—historical, literary, and 
scientific—by Professor Jebb, Sir Robert Ball, Mr. Wells, 
and others, and a series of interesting excursions has 
further been arranged. The fee for either Assembly is, 
for Members of the Union, 5s., for others, 7s. A com- 
plete Programme will be published almost immediately. 
Meanwhile, tickets and all information may be obtained 
from Miss Mondy, at the Offices of the Union, Surrey 
House, Victoria Embankment. 
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GRESHAM COLLEGE CENTRE STUDENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


——— 


DR. BOSANQUET ON THE INTERPRETATION 
OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHERS. 


Y the kind permission of Canon Elwyn, the Annual 
B Meeting of this Association was held this year in 
the Tapestry Room of the Charterhouse on Satur- 

day evening, April 28. 

There were rather more than a hundred present, of 
whom the greater number were Members of the Associa- 
tion, and the rest Students from other Centres in London. 

Prior to the Meeting the company attended evening 
service in the Chapel, after which the Master shewed 
them round the various buildings of the Charterhouse, 
and gave an account of their history, architecture, 
peculiarities, and traditions. 

Tea and coffee having been served in the Governors’ 
Board Room, the company gathered in the Tapestry 
Room, Canon ELwyN taking the Chair. 

Mr. FEDARB, as Treasurer, presented his Financial 
Report for the past year, which shewed a most satisfactory 
balance. 

Mr. FLINT, as Secretary, presented his Report of the 
work of the Association for the past year, the chief event 
of which had been the securing of a room for the periodical 
Meetings ; through the kindness of the Vicar and Church- 
wardens of St. Lawrence, Jewry, a room over the Vestry 
of that Church had been granted to the Association during 
the months of the winter Terms, and here Papers had 
been regularly read and discussed on topics connected 
with the Central Courses. 

On the motion of Mr. REX MORRIS, seconded by Mr. 
OAKES, a Resolution was unanimously adopted— 
“That in the opinion of this Association it will be 
most desirable to form a Greek Language Class in 
connection with the approaching Courses on Plato.” In 
putting the motion to the Meeting, Canon ELWYN referred 
to the great Greek traditions associated with the room in 
which they were met, making special mention of Grote, 
Thirlwall, and Professor Jebb as old Charterhouse boys, 
the last-named having been a pupil of his own when he 
was Head-Master of the School twenty years before. 

The CHAIRMAN then called upon Dr. BOSANQUET, 
who had very kindly acceded to the request of the Com- 
mittee of the Association to deliver an Address on “ The 
Interpretation of Ancient Philosophers,” in view of his 
engagement to lecture on Plato at the Central Centre 
of the London Society during the Session 1894-5. 

Dr. BOSANQUET, who was very warmly received, pre- 
faced his Address witha reference to the Resolution which 
had just been carried. He expressed himself delighted at 
the prospect of being able to deal during the coming 
Session with Students who had some knowledge of the 
original language of Plato ; at the same time he explained 
that his Courses had been designed, and would be con- 
ducted, with a view to an audience that could read the 
Dialogues only in English. Those who could follow in 
the original Greek would of course derive special benefit 
from that advantage, but he trusted that his Lectures 
would be intelligible and interesting to those who were 
confined to the use of translations. He then proceeded 
with his Address, as follows :—The work of interpretation 
is necessary to human life, for man is surrounded by ap- 
pearances which have for him a meaning beyond their 
being. Such appearances are called signs or symbols ; 
and the intelligence which seizes their true connection, 
which constructs or “‘ construes” them according to the 
idea which they embody, is said to “interpret.” The in- 
terpreter is in the simplest instance the man whose pro- 
fession it is to enable people of different tongues to com- 
municate in the work of commerce or of justice ; and also 
we say by analogy that the scientist interprets nature, the 
composer or the poet interprets life, and the musician or 
the actor interprets the composer or the poet. 

THE PROBLEM OF INTERPRETATION. 
We can see from these examples that the work of inter- 
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pretation is a creative work. The meaning of the person 
who converses with us, the law of nature, the reading of a 
symphony or of a character, has in every case to be de- 
veloped from our own sympathy and intelligence ; for an 
idea is indeed a living system and not a transferable 
counter, and all of us who have ever learnt a language 
know the disastrous results of translation by dictionary 
equivalents. An idea, then, is a living system, and, more 
than that, it is asystem within a system, as is the hand or 
the eye within the bodily organism. Consider what has. 
been called the interpretation of nature by science. Here 
we must admit that the idea did not exist as an idea be- 
fore the discoverer combined into it the clues of perception 
and suggestion, and gave birth to it as a living organism 
in the tissue of his intelligence. But, it may be said, the 
case of interpreting your thought into mine, of reading 
the signs and clues of language, is not parallel to the 
work of science. In science, indeed, the idea has to be 
created ; but the idea which we acquire by conversation 
or in reading is or has been already entertained as a 
thought in a living mind. Surely then it has not to be 
created, but only to be transferred, to be passed from hand 
to hand as we pass a current coin. 

But on scrutinising the conditions of intercourse we see 
that it is not so. We cannot put our thoughts into the 
minds of others by physical force, as the fanatical Pro- 
fessor in Plato’s Repudlic was half willing to attempt. 
For each of us the intellectual world is one living growth, 
and nothing can enter it but by its own assimilative pro- 
cesses. For me to think your thought, the growth or 
construction of my intellectual world must correspond in 
a definite measure to the growth of yours. This idea of 
correspondent construction is the safest guide to a true 
method of interpretation. It involves the notion of a 
system which is traceable as the same through the differ- 
ences of personal experience, so that our thoughts may be 
identifiable by their place in the framework of our world, 
as head and heart are identifiable by their function and 
position through the different forms of the animal crea- 
tion. In all phases of any organic type presenting a 
traceable identity the parts which correspond each to each 
are said to be homologous, or identical in the relations. 
which they bear to the main structure of the whole. It is. 
homology and not identity, or, more truly, it is a concep- 
tion of identity such as to include homology, which is 
really our guide, as in the simplest so in the most complex 
interpretation. Swift’s philosophers of Laputa imagined 
that when they conversed by interchange of material 
objects they had evaded the dangers of ambiguity which 
beset speech and inference ; but the Dean of St. Patrick’s 
might have learnt—perhaps had learnt—from the Bishop 
of Cloyne that the limits of consciousness are not so lightly 
to be transcended, and that the figure and colour of the 
table and the lamp have their sameness for you and for 
me, not by passive being but by active interpretation. 
Your intellectual world has, so to speak, its north and 
south pole, its latitude and longitude, or, again, its head 
and heart, its hands and feet ; mine has corresponding 
elements, and, largely through the habit of common 
action, we have learnt to call the corresponding features 
by identical names. In general conformity with this plan, 
or type, or clue-map, each of us has built up his projection 
of the world, or his organism of experience, representing 
life and its needs and suggestions as given to his age, and 
his country, and himself ; and we trust that, on the whole, 
the members or organs of this system have the same 
function and the same position as those which his fellow- 
men designate by the same words. But the issue is 
complicated by the differences between the sign-systems 
—the languages—themselves, and also by differences in 
the life organism or whole of experience in different ages 
and countries. In the first place, there is no antecedent 
reason to suppose that the divisions of the sign-systems— 
the meanings of words in different languages—correspond 
each to each. The meaning, for example, of a word in 
French may cover no whole meaning of any English word, 
but, perhaps, half of one and half of another. In the 
second place, the internal relations of each system of ex- 
perience may be different. That in your system which 
corresponds in one respect to my North Pole may cor- 
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respond in another respect to my South Pole. By which 
mame shall I call it? That is, with the associations of 
which shall I be least wrong in investing it? ‘“ My dear 
Sir,” once said a disputant, according to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, “‘I see what our difficulty 1s; your God is my 
Devil.” A very distinguished writer argued a short time 
back, I suppose because the Greek word /o/7s is usually 
translated “city,” that the Greek citizen was emphatically 
a townsman. Of course this conclusion is exactly wrong ; 
but it is well to notice that we connot obtain an equivalent 
which is exactly right. In the series of units to which a 
civilised man belongs, if we take the white race as cor- 
responding for us to the Hellenic race for a Greek, then 
the Pol/s corresponded not to our town, but to our nation; 
and undoubtedly the Greek citizen needed not to be a 
townsman, but in the majority of cases was a countryman 
and farmer. Still, he had no such indifferent choice 
between various towns as an Englishman has between 
London, Leeds, Birmingham, and a host of others ; and 
so far he was even more like a member of a Swiss Canton 
than like anything we know in England. It is true that, 
as a rule, there would be only one considerable town in 
which, strictly speaking, he was at home. So that, in 
this respect, the framework of his experience was a little 
different from that of ours ; the homologous part, as we 
often see in natural history, has not the same functions in 
the one type of organism asin the other. His fatherland 
centred in his one town; we too have a fatherland, but 
within it, again, we may or may not belong to one of a 
hundred towns. 
THE -PITFALLS OF LANGUAGE. 

Let us consider some degrees of the difficulty which we 
have, then, to overcome in the construction of correspond- 
ing worlds of experience. 

1. Within the limits of the same century, and country, 
and language, how much misinterpretation is possible! 
How little we realise the absolute need of constructive 
sympathy to enable us to refer the meaning of an ordinary 
conversational sentence to its true place in our mental 
world. Context is the test of intelligence. This 1s why 
egotism is so stupid. It is satisfied with the chance con- 
text on which a sentence happens first to strike in the 
hearer’s mind. The true context, the speaker’s mental 
world, the living system in which his idea is an organ, 
never presents itself to the egotistic hearer. Yet in living 
together there is much that keeps us straight. Our un- 
derstanding for practical purposes only demands recog- 
nition, and not definition. And at every point simple 
recognition gives us our bearings; like Swift’s philo- 
sophers, we deal with external things which on the whole 
pass for the same according to their uses in life so long 
as we do not ask questions. If you hand me a sovereign 
which you owe me | do notask you to explain your theory 
of the currency. We acquire corresponding habits and 
perceptions, and, more by good luck than good guiding, 
our perceptions have a content which is pretty deeply in 
agreement. “Family,” “Trade,” “Government,” mean 
fairly the same thing to all of us, not because we are 
clever or careful in interpretation, but because on the 
whole we live in the same world. Even speculation, 
which is a theoretical reflection of actual experience, is 
much aided by this common basis. When we discuss 
the family, we have, or easily might have, the same kind 
of facts in mind. 

2. In dealing with a foreign language, also a modern 
culture-language, greater difficulties crop up. In the first 
place, our signs may fail to correspond, each to each; 
that is, the organism of experience may be differently 
divided into parts. Then, if you take it that they do cor- 
respond, you must make some terrible blunder. I know 
of no English idiom that will translate the German Pech/, 
which covers what to us are the two conceptions of 
morality and of law. Weare in the habit of separating 
these members of our whole of experience, and we there- 
fore do not possess the undivided living system which is 
indicated to a German mind by the term AechZ. Though 
we can learn to see morality and law in their connection, 
yet the study of “right” will never be to us the naturally 
single subject-matter that it is to them. But not only 
may the signs fail to correspond ; when they do corres- 


pond, or indicate corresponding parts of the whole, yet 
those parts will be in some degree different. Govern- 
ment, Church, University, Aristocracy, Landlord and 
Tenant, are altogether different things in different coun- 
tries; and when a German speaks to us of a University, 
we must not imagine that we are reproducing his thought 
by dwelling on the idea of Oxford and Cambridge. Mo- 
dern languages, however, have a tendency to become 
systems of artificial equivalents. The word “idea” is not 
naturally the equivalent of Vors/e//ung, but a philosopher 
nowadays will probably tell you whether in using it he 
means Vorstellung, /dee, or Legrif?; and for many slang 
expressions or scientific phrases there are coming to be 
recognised equivalents in different European languages. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN IDEAS. 

3. If we now turn to ancient languages, the first dif- 
ficulty (a2) is that the whole background of practical com- 
monplace life is withdrawn from our view. House and 
family, love and marriage, city and market, dinner and 
theatre, justice and war, legislation and religious worship, 
are problems to us, and ‘not facts. It would not matter so 
much if we only lost our pictorial realisation. But this 
first difficulty, as we implied above, causes a second. For 
all art and philosophy is itself an interpretation of daily 
life. Now, to interpret this interpretation in terms of our 
own world of ideas, in the absence of the cue given by the 
actual life out of which it sprang, is in one sense an im- 
possible problem. We need not hope that a Greek or 
Latin sentence will convey to us the same detail of mean- 
ing which it conveyed to a Greek ora Roman. That this 
should be so would require our world of experience to be 
the same as theirs. And this is impossible, if only by 
reason of our ignorance, for which the structure and sur- 
roundings of ancient life are in a great degree non- 
existent. 

And, moreover, precise reproduction of meaning’ is 
made impossible, not only by our ignorance, but more 
effectually (2) by our knowledge. We cannot dismiss 
from our minds the world in which we live —the daily 
scenes of life, the art, the thought, the politics, the religion 
of to-day. Even if, as is sometimes useful, we sharply 
oppose the ancient world to the modern one, still this con- 
trast itself gives to the older phenomena a character of 
being alittle corner in a remote country, which wholly 
prevents us from conceiving what they were tothe ancient 
thinker whose horizon they entirely filled. 

4. If we compare these difficulties with each other, as 
they bear on the interpretation of ancient philosophers, 
our knowledge seems at first sight to be a more serious 
hindrance than our ignorance. Our ignorance is not 
wholly incurable. We can learn, by taking trouble, some- 
thing about ancient life. The range of ancient literature 
is large, and it illustrates itself. And the central facts of 
human nature, with which philosophy deals, are, after all, 
as we shall see below, more stable than the appearances 
of every-day Society. 

Our knowledge, I repeat, at first, sight creates the dif- 
ficulty. Our organism of experience has many developed 
distinctions which did not exist in theirs. The names of 
parts of the organism, so far as the ancient names survive, 
do not designate the members truly homologous to those 
which in the ancient system use the same titles: while 
other names have arisen to indicate new features in the 
body of thought, which partly correspond to older cha- 
racteristics of thought, and partly do not. If, then, we 
assume that the old names still indicate corresponding 
elements—if we render idéa by “idea,” Gewpia by “theory,” 
ovcia by “essence,” or iroGeots by “hypothesis” —we must 
infallibly be wrong, because the words have shifted their 
meaning. “You must not translate,” said the great 
teacher Moritz Haupt—‘‘ Man soll nicht iibersetzen.” 
You must not suppose that a simple equation of terms 
will give you your autkor’s meaning. While, if we adopt 
a newer set of phrases, and render iSéa by “* form,” 
Gewpia by “contemplation,” ovcia by “reality,” and 
‘ia rus by “ supposition,” we are no less wrong at first 

ight, because the words have for us a history and asso- 
tae to which nothing in Plato’s time couid conceivably 
correspond. 
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For this perfectly distinct reason—that we have, and 
have only, our own stock of conceptions by which to in- 
terpret the conceptions of others—it would be, in my judg- 
ment, a perfectly just and sober assertion if we said that 
the popular interpretation of a great thinker is usually for 
many centuries precisely the opposite of his genuine 
meaning. The chief example of this, and in some sense 
the one and fundamental ground of it, is to be found in 
the problem of the reality of ideas. Always a great 
thinker affirms, in one way or another, the reality or su- 
premacy of ideas. Always, in one way or another, popu- 
lar imagination, applying its own false standard of reality 
to its own dim notion of an idea, understands him to have 

said that empty dreams somehow or other have or will 
have existence, like that of material objects in time and 
space. Then why, it may be asked, is not his work sheer 
waste? Because he sets a problem, and our conceptions 
are modifiable, though slowly; and in long ages, by suc- 
cessive approximations and by the interpretations of 
history, his thought transforms the intellectual world. 
This is the process in which ultimately interpretation con- 
sists, and in which the work of the scholar and com- 
mentator is a humble instrument. Only, when Plato’s 
thought, for instance, is thus interpreted, it is not quite 
what it was in his mind. What Goethe says of our wishes 
and their fulfilment is true also of the fulfilment of our 
theories :— 
** The fulfilment presents not 

Now the form of the wish, just as in your heart it was fostered; 
Our ¢wn wishes conceal from us that which we wish for; the 

blessings 
Come from above, in 

imagined.” 
“ Man soll nicht tibersetzen.” Here is the original :— 

** Es hat die Erscheinung fiirwahr nicht 

Jetzt die Gestalt des Wunsches, so wie Ihr ihn etwa geheget. 
Denn die Wiinsche verhiillen uns selbst das Gewiinschte; die 

Gaben 
Jkommen von oben heral 


forms of their own, not those we 


), in ihren eignen Gestalten.” 
THE LESSONS OF HISTORY. 

5. Then what are we to do? Have we any chance of 
finding out at all what the ancient philosophers meant ? 
The important point to realize is that we gain nothing by 
shirking the problem. Only knowledge can heal the 
wounds of knowledge. I quote a noble passage in which 
Professor William Wallace, borrowing expressions which 
remind us of our youth and of Kingsley’s Hevves, has in- 
sisted on this truth :—“‘It is perilous and misleading,’ 
said the ancient Graize, who dwell on the way to the 
Hesperides of philosophy, ‘to interpret an old system by 
the language of modern (and especially German) idealism.’ 
‘It is much worse,’ ’ replied Perseus, ‘not to interpret it at 
all, but to repeat its magic ipsissima verba—carefully 
Latinised, as if they belonged to a cabinet of fossils.’” 
Time, which at first sight is against us, is more deeply on 
our side. History both teaches us to interpret, and inter- 
prets for us. 

(a) First, it teaches us to interpret. Nothing is more 
extraordinary, until we have understood the reason of it, 
than the childishness of the greatest and most sensible 
ancients when they come to a question of interpretation. 
According to Aristotle, there is a place in Homer (Aristotle 
seems to have confused two passages in quoting from 
memory) where it is first said that all night long all other 
men and gods were asleep, but Zeus alone was awake ; 
and then, a few lines lower, that in the Trojan camp the 
same night the soldiers were amusing themselves, and 
there was a great noise going on. This Aristotle treats 
as a serious contradiction, which must be explained, and 
he explains it accordingly ; how, does not concern us here. 
If he had known that Shakespeare was going to represent 
Hector as quoting him, Aristotle, on the plains of Troy, 
as he does in 7vozlus and Cressida, lam sure he would 
have been very seriously exercised in his mind about it. 
Aristotle’s critical views, on the whole, I ought to say, are 
moving towards free and sane interpretation and a dis- 
tinction between what is essential and accidental in ex- 
pression ; but the effort with which he moved in that 
direction is the striking point. We distinguish, as a rule, 
readily and easily between mere imagery or mere setting 
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and what, according to the whole context, an author 
really intended to represent or to maintain. History has 
taught us that a great deal in every writer is mere mode 
of expression incident to his time, and does not belong to 
any contention on his part, and is not to be pressed liter- 
ally. This is merely a superficial form of the general 
principle on which we have been insisting, namely, that 
we are to ascertain the writer’s whole mind before we can 
really understand his most trifling sentence. And in at- 
tempting this, history teaches us that we are, in the sense 
explained above, not to translate—that is, not to accept 
uncriticised equivalents. We have before us in history a 
whole forest of perverted growths which have sprung up 
simply from the literal or detached interpretation of 
passages in ancient writers ; and, putting the germ and 
the full growth side by side, we are forced to see that there 
is something wrong somewhere, and we have gradually 
become very sensitive to what we call unhistorical inter- 
pretations. Compared with the ancients, our critics to- 
day are like a man with vast experience of different 
persons and their mode of speech and habits of life, com- 
pared with a man who has never left his native village, 
and knows nothing of the life, and thought, and modes of 
expression of people other than his neighbours. 

(4) But, in the second place, history interprets for us. 
By the hypothesis, a great man is in advance of his age, 
and ordinary people cannot understand what he means, 
until to some extent his divination has been realized. 
Now, it isa central truth that life and the world have so 
much unity throughout, that what is thoroughly and pro- 
foundly observed ina less developed phase of life will often 
have a truth which is by no means impaired, but rather 
very much deepened, when the actual phase in which 
it was first noted has given way to larger or more 
elaborate structures. History actually tells us more of 
what great men meant, not only than their contemporaries 
knew, but than they knew themselves. That is to say 
that their thought was on a certain road, of which we, 
comparatively speaking, know the end, while their con- 
temporaries had no conception even of the starting-point, 
and they themselves saw along the path to a distance 
which cannot be exactly defined. Take Plato’s account 
of Astronomy. He desires to combat two popular errors. 
One is that Astronomy is a divine or spiritual study be- 
cause the heavenly bodies are up above us in the sky. 
No, he says in effect ; that is a vulgar misinterpretation 
of an innocent metaphor. Astronomy does make the 
mind look “ upward,” but only because it is a study of in- 
telligible laws —in short, a science compared with mere 
fragmentary perceptions. The other and kindred error is 
that Astronomy is an aggregate of mere observations, 
dealing solely with the visible heavenly bodies as such ; 
which is, in fact, the nature of primitive astronomy or 
astrology in Chaldzeaandelsewhere. ‘‘ No,”he says, “‘astro- 
nomy is the general science of solids in motion, and it must 
be pursued by a method not of pure observation but of 
mathematical investigation.” Now, how far he saw along 
the road he was entering, which leads to the Newtonian 
system, no possible enquiry can tell. But we, having ac- 
complished many stages of a journey upon it, are aware 
what there was in the direction in which he was looking. 
Or again, when Aristotle said, summarising the pourtrayal 
of Plato, “‘ Society arises for the sake of life, but zs for the 
sake of good life”—in other words, ° ‘is founded in neces- 
sity, but aims at perfection”—how much exactly did he 
mean? As history goes on, and economic science de- 
velops on the one side and the study of man’s moral 
nature on the other, it all seems to be simply an exeg- 
etical commentary on these words of Aristotle. We can 
only say that he saw a certain distance along the road on 
which we still are travelling. The continuity of these 
central truths of our world means that they are principles 
which are only reinforced by the extension and complica- 
tion of the details to which they refer ; and we need not 
deny that the unity of principle was in one sense easier to 
detect in the simpler phenomena which the great thinker 
had before him. In my judgment, it is wholly impossible 
to draw a precise line between what the philosopher said 
in the simple life of his own day, and what is revealed to 
our duller senses, the unity once being suggested to us, 
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bythe “larger writing” (itis Plato’s simile) which surrounds 
us in modern science and society. 

Thus, then, history interprets for us. The varied ele- 
ments of thought in the ancient thinkers are taken up one 
by one, as musical notes are reinforced by a resonator, by 
those moods and generations of the afterworld which are 
responsive to each of them. We, the latest comers, have 
so far the advantage. The interpretations of the mystic 
and the theologian, of the logician, of the economist, and 
of the educational theorist, lie open before us. We have 
amore highly developed science and religion and society. 
We have at least the chance of judging, with full know- 
ledge, how far they have done justice to their author, how 
far their worlds of experience qualified them to develope 
an organism corresponding to his, or whether there still 
are elements of his world which have not fully found a 
response. 

THE TRUE STUDENTS TEMPER. 

6. But finally, then, we must face the question whether 
critical accuracy can be attained in the interpretation of 
ancient philosophers, or whether the real meaning must 
be held irrecoverable. 

We certainly cannot escape from the fundamental 
nature of the problem. We cannot recover the daily ex- 
perience of the Greek, nor can we forget our own. We 
can therefore never reproduce in ourselves the intellectual 
system which was the meaning of a Greek sentence toa 
Greek hearer. But, subject to this primary reservation. 
there is much assistance that can be rendered by critical 
accuracy. 

In the first place, the truest accuracy demands com- 
pleteness. No partial study can be accurate. We must 
aim at,so far as possible, finding our bearings in the 
ancient world of thought, which means ascertaining the 
relation which subsisted between its elements, and learn- 
ing how to arrange them in the best correspondence with 
our own. It is idle to attempt the mastery of any system 
of thought without knowing the main lines of contempo- 
rary history, and as much as possible of the influences and 
tendencies which the thinker focussed in himself. Direc- 
tions for reading, indeed, are rever, to my mind, quite 
satisfactory. They necessarily neglect the all-important 
element of the information and interest with which the 
particular student starts ; and the lists of books which I 
see recommended as the best to read afflict me with a 
painful sense of disconnection, like the old song— 

“*T see Jerusalem and Madagascar, 

And North and South Amerikee.” 
Let the student attach his reading to his interest. Greek 
literature is open to him in renderings made by scholars 
and gentlemen who do what can be done to avoid the 
vices of translation. Particularly the Athenian ideal of 
life, opposed to that of Plato, which Thucydides has em- 
bodied in an Orationascribed to Pericles, would naturally 
attract the student’s attention ; and also the J/emozrs of 
Socrates which we owe to Xenophon. Some standard 
history of Greece he would surely desire to study, at least 
for the period of the fifth and fourth centuries before 
Christ, which contain the essentials of the drama in which 
Socrates and his successors play their part. But any one 
who desires to study Greek life can easily find the means, 
and I am never much attracted by the prospect of a book 
or two being glanced at simply as a preparation for a 
course of lectures, when there is no vital desire to enter 
upon the subject for its own sake. In every case, the best 
kind of accuracy comes from completeness, which is the 
only guarantee that the parts of any system are understood 
in their true relation. 

Another kind of accuracy is the negative aspect of the 
first, and with it we draw near the final form of our prob- 
lem. When, for example, Plato seems to use the words, 
“ Beauty itself,” the translator will often use the term, 
* absolute ” or “abstract Beauty.” He is doing his best to 
reproduce the corresponding idea as it appears to him. 
But one great element in accurate interpretation is to ex- 
clude, as far as possible, historical and technical associa- 
tions which could have no place in the author’s mind. 


And to some extent, therefore, a minimum interpretation ° 


is desirable—-an interpretation which, relying on our best 
antiquarian research, endeavours to strip the language of 
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ancient philosophers of a technical meaning, due to the 
later stages of a great evolution which for them had 
scarcely begun. Usually, moreover, from the necessary 
shifting produced by lapse of time, these associations are 
not correspondent to the true place of the ideas in ques- 
tion in ancient philosophy. So that an evacuating inter- 
pretation is one necessary form of critical accuracy in 
dealing with an ancient author. What was his least mean- 
ing—his most Greek, most remote, least modern concep- 
tion? or how should we reconstruct his system, using 
merely the antiquarian and philological fabric of our ex- 
perience, and keeping the philosophical correspondence 
out of the question? This we should always try to ascer- 
tain ; but we must not be content with this alone. 

For, after all, our author was dealing with an entire and 
living world, and not with a dimly-lighted cavern of anti- 
quarian research. He had great interests, as we have, 
and the little map of his actual mind, which we can put 
together by an evacuating criticism, does not reveal to us 
these interests in an intelligible way, by indicating their 
‘value and bearing” upon the world as he knew and felt 
it. Asa matter of fact, even the merest accuracy is un- 
attainable in interpreting a great philosopher unless we 
have some knowledge of the subject he is handling. If 
we have not an adequate set of conceptions of our own, 
we shall not be able to identify the simplest relations of 
his. Those who have time or inclination to approach 
his philosophical significance should not be content with 
antiquarian histories of philosophy, but should study some 
works of really considerable writers dealing with the sub- 
ject itself. 

The only course which is safe and yet appreciative is 
to take the minimum meaning with which antiquarian and 
philological criticism will provide us as a point of de- 
parture in interpretation, and to take our full modern 
organism of knowledge as a system of points corresponding 
to the former ona larger scale, and to estimate the ancient 
philosopher’s thought as somewhere on or off the lines 
connecting thetwo. How far along these lines of advance 
the ancient thinker, where he is on them, may have pro- 
gressed, I believe it is impossible to know precisely. We 
may say, for example, that Plato proposed for his dialectic, 
asknowledgeof ‘the Good,’ ataskof logicaland teleological 
unification which corresponds to that of a modern concrete 
philosophy. We can illustrate the significance of his in- 
dications by showing their correspondence to features of 
the work actually undertaken by systems of the kind. But 
to what degree any such system, or the very outline of it, 
was formed or forming in his mind, we cannot tell ; and 
the illustrations without which his meaning is unintelli- 
gible to us must not be taken as affirmations of detail pre- 
sented to him in his actual speculation. The words of 
great men are in this sense inspired, that, however fully we 
may analyse and illustrate them, we shall always appear 
to subsequent commentators, as earlier commentators 
always appear to us, to have failed in grasping the solid 
totality of our author’s meaning. The reason is simple. 
Only a great man is able to charge his words with uni- 
versal significance. What we say will be less complete 
than what he said, as our minds are less complete than 
his. The experience of two thousand years, which inter- 
prets him for us, cannot endow our intelligence with the 
strength to recreate his as a whole. And the experience 
itself has not come to an end. We are not to be dis- 
couraged because our interpretations are likely to be par- 
tial and exaggerated. Inacertain sense they must be 
both. If they were not partial weshould have reproduced 
the whole proportions of the master’s thought ; if they 
were not exaggerated we should be neglecting the mag- 
nifying-glass of history and the modern world, which 
alone enables us to understand what otherwise we should 
no more have understood than did his contemporaries, 
who were better men than we. But the true method of 
avoiding exaggeration is not to level down, but to level 
up. The more widely we have read and thought, the 
more humbly and conscientiously we study our author for 
his own sake, the less need we stand in fear of unnecessary 
narrowness or exaggeration. We are turned loose into 
the treasury with leave to take what we can, but we can 
only take what we have fitted ourselves to carry away. 
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Such narrowness as our best endeavours cannot escape, 
because we are limited by our epoch and by the constitu- 
tion of our intellectual world, we must accept as a not 
unwelcome sign that we are but co-operators in the true 
task of interpretation, which can only be achieved asa 
whole through the gradually unfolding experience of 
mankind. 

On the motion of Mr. WALLACE, seconded by Mr. REX 
MorRIs, a vote of thanks to Dr. Bosanquet for his kind- 
ness in consenting to deliver the Address that evening 
was carried by acclamation. 

In responding,.Dr. BOSANQUET observed that, as, from 
a desire to face his subject thoroughly, he had somewhat 
emphasised its difficulties, he should like to mention one 
point which bore favourably on the chances and capacities 
of University Extension Students even as compared 
with those of undergraduates at the old Universities. 
In the course of his Extension work in London he had 
been very greatly struck by the advantage which the 
Students derived from the influences of a great city, and 
from the fact that, even when not older than University 
Students, they enjoyed a greater maturity of judgment, 
the result of closer contact with life and wider experience 
of their fellow-men. This was the condition on which 
Aristotle had insisted as essential to the study of 
Philosophy that dealt with life and action. The citizen- 
ship of the greatest city in the world was, as he had 
himself realised, no mean preparation for, and assistance 
in, such a branch of study. 

A concert followed, in which Miss Fedarb and her 
friends delighted a most appreciative audience for about 
an hour. The programme was as follows :— 

TRIOM 2 rsp 0-0 Bae > ee a Ven detsorn 

Miss ELIZABETH FEDARB, MR. CHARLES CUNNINGHAM, 

and Mr. W. E. Horn. 


VIOLIN gSOUO in-ear 5 «Bolero. o-) = 8 == - Dancla 
Mr. CHARLES CUNNINGHAM. 
SONG - - - ~My iDreams 2) = =) =) = Tosti 


Mr. W. H. CLARK. 
- “The Pied Piper of Hamelin” 
Mr. JOSEPH FLINT. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO - ‘‘Rhapsodie” - - 
Miss ELIZABETH FEDARB. 
‘*In einem Kiihlen Grunde ” 
Arr, by Kail Formes 
Mr. DH. KEINDT: 
VIOLINCEELO: SOLO n=. cine Lenn eve weer t= 
Mr. W. E. Horn. 


RECITATION - R. Browning 
Liszt 


SONG) a Eee 


Goltermann 


SONG - ‘*Where’er you walk” - - - Handel 
Mr: W. HH. Crlark. 
FERTOsee =n =e = - Ene, Fic ~ - - = - Rezssiger 


Miss ELIZABETH FEDARB, MR. CHARLES CUNNINGHAM, 
and Mr. W. E. Horn. 


The evening concluded with very hearty votes of thanks 
to the musicians for their kind assistance, and to Canon 
Elwyn for his generous loan of the room and his hearty 
and sympathetic occupation of the Chair. 

Dr. Bosanquet has drawn up the following list of 
books, &c., as a guide to preliminary study for those who 
are purposing to attend his Courses during the coming 
Session :— 

The Republic must be carefully studied. Davies and 
Vaughan’s Translation (Golden Treasury Series, 2s. 6d.) 
should be bought by every Student, unless the constant use of 
Jowett’s Translation (Clarendon Press, 14s.) is attainable. 
Jowett’s Introduction should be read. Other Greek books : 
Crito and Apology of Plato (in Church’s 77rzal and Death of 
Socrates, Golden Treasury Series, 2s. 6d.); Phzlebus of Plato, for 
comparison with philosophy of Aepezdblic ; Xenophon’s Memora- 
bilia of Socrates (Bohn, 5s.), Clouds of Aristophanes (Bohn, 55. ). 
Thucydides Il. 35 ff. (‘* Speech of Pericles”) Jowett’s, or any 
translation (Jowett, 32s. Cornish publishes a cheap translation, 
Is. 6d.). Avéstotle’s Ethics (Peters’ Translation, 6s.) and Politics 
{Jowett’s Translation, 21s.) will be referred to in Lecture. 

Any standard Greek history for period from Persian War to 
death of Socrates (inclusive), and at /east Grote’s cc. 67 and 68 
on the Sophists and Socrates. 

Auxiliary books on Greek history and life :—Fyffe’s Primer of 
Greek History (Macmillan, 1s.), Abbott’s Perzcles, and Warde 
Fowler’s City State (both Putnam, §s.), Butcher’s Some Aspects 
of the Greek Genius (7s. 6d.) and Demosthenes, Mahafty’s History 
of Greek Literature (18s.), and Social Life in Greece (7s. 6d.). 
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W. L. Newman’s /utroduction to Aristotle's Politics (Edition 
of Politics, Clarendon Press. Vol. I. 500 pp.) forms an un- 
rivalled link between Greek history and Greek philosophy. 

On the philosophy of the Repwdlic all Students should read 
carefully R. L. Nettleship’s Essay on 7he Theory of Education 
in the Republic in Hellenica, edited by E. Abbott (Longman). 

Zeller’s Plato and Older Academy, English Translation (Long- 
man, 15s.) ce; 6, 10, TI, 12: 

On Pre-Socratics, Burnett’s Zarly Greek Philosophy (Black, 
10s. 6d. ). 

W. Pater’s Plato and Platonism (8s. 6d.) is very instructive, 
and will be found delightful reading. 

Students who desire to approach more closely the philosophical 
aspect of Plato’s thought will find, besides the standard works 
of well-known philosophers, the following most recent writings 
especially illustrative :—F. H. Bradley’s £thical Studies, Prin- 
ciples of Logic, Appearance and Reality (note especially the 
chapter on ‘‘ Degrees of Reality,” which corresponds remarkably 
with much of Plato’s language in Republic V.,VI., VII., and IX. 
Prof. W. Wallace’s Prolegomena to the Study of Hegel s Philosophy 
and Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind (Introductory Chapters, especially 
the ‘‘Excursus on Greek Ethics’’) (Clarendon Press, 1894), 
works more attractive than their titles ; Prof. Sidgwick’s story 
of Ethics (Macmillan), and Mr. Archer Hind’s edition of the 
7imeus, with Introduction and Translation. Mr. Mackenzie’s 
Manual of Ethics, or Mr. Muirhead’s Elements of Ethics, will 
be found useful. 

The Lecturer is aware that the above list includes many more 
books than every Student will be able to obtain or to study. It 
is assumed that individuals will in some degree make a selection, 
according to the line of their interest, and the books which 
happen to be accessible to them. It is urged, however, that the 
Greek books mentioned, which will be found interesting, and 
(except the Phzledus and the Aristotle) quite easy, should he 
studied; and that every Student who can possibly obtain it should 
read Mr. Nettleship’s Essay. Some knowledge of Greek history 
seems also indispensable, The more that can be read in ad- 
dition to this, the more will the Students learn from the Repedblic. 


The Secretary of the Association will be glad to receive 
the names of all those who desire to join a Greek Class in 
connection with the Central Course. Address :—J. Flint, 
University Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C. 


PROVINCIAL ORGANISATION. 


—+ 
By ARTHUR BERRY, M.A, 
Secretary to the Cambridge University Local Lectures 
Syndicate. 

HERE can hardly be more than one opinion as to 
the value of some such scheme of Provincial 
Organisation as that sketched by Mr. Grantin the 

April number of the Journal. It would probably not be 
difficult to make detailed criticisms on portions of the 
scheme, and to point out possible disadvantages which 
might follow. But the advantages resulting from an 
effective organisation of the Centres in a District would 
be enormous ; and such organisation would in all pro- 
bability be really carried out by an experienced Lecturer 
sharing the full confidence both of the University and of 
the local organisers, and able to devote to the work of 
superintendence more time than could be spared under 
existing conditions by a Local Secretary or the Secretary 
of a District Association. 

Tke most difficult question is, obviously, how to carry 
into practice the scheme of organisation suggested. Iam 
inclined to suggest a vza media between the two alterna- 
tives mentioned by Mr. Grant. The formation of a Local 
College (with or without State Aid and the blowing of 
trumpets) is clearly a difficult matter ; and, when accom- 
plished, would be chiefly, though of course not exclusively, 
beneficial to the townin which it was formed ; the Princi- 
pal’s best energies would naturally be absorbed by the 
management of the College, and he would be likely to have 
only a moderate amount of time to devote to the affairs of 
other towns. There is moreover a distinct danger that 
other Centres would feel that the Centre in which the 
College existed stood in some sense between them and the 
University. A Local College at York, for example, would 
undoubtedly be most useful to the city, but the Principal 
would not be likely to be as useful to Scarborough 
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or Whitby, or to be able to do as much in organising 
new Centres, as if his responsibility were avowedly 
to the District in general, rather than to a_par- 
ticular town. His place of residence should in fact be 
determined by little more than the accidents of railway 
facilities, or even personal preference, aided, perhaps, 
by considerations (particularly in the case of science) of 
possibilities of arranging laboratory work or other central 
Classes in the summer. But on the other hand it seems 
important that there should be a strong desire on the part 
of Centres in the District forthe services of a Resident Lec- 
turer, accompanied by some evidence at least of a probable 
demand for his Courses. An experiment of this kind 
should, as Mr. Grant says, be put into the hands of “a 
Lecturer of standing and known capacity.” His capacity 
must ex Ayporhest be not only for lecturing but for organ- 
ising and advising, as well as for giving tuition; he should, 
in fact, combine as far as possible thevirtues ofa University 
Extension Lecturer, a Local Secretary, and a Private 
Tutor. I will not say that such Lecturers are scarce, but 
they may certainly be said to be extremely valuable, 
and the continued presence of a Lecturer in one 
District unhappily involves, necessarily, his absence 
from others. Hence, in the interest of the Movement 
generally, it must be clearly shown, before assigning a 
Lecturer for a period of years, or permanently, to a par- 
ticular District, that the District really wants him and is 
prepared to make some effort to get him. Hence it 
seems to me that the initiative should be taken by some 
group of Centres rather than by the University authorities. 
It would probably not be difficult for a District Associa- 
tion, or a few strong Centres in an Association, to 
guarantee a minimum number of Courses, say four per 
Term, to a Lecturer of their choice who should reside in 
the District. In the first instance, probably, the arrange- 
ment would only be made tentatively, and for a short 
time; but if the first year proved the success that could 
reasonably be anticipated, a more definite engagement 
for a period of years could be made. Whethera Lecturer 
could find work “permanently ” in a District is doubtful ; 
hitherto experience seems rather unfavourable to the pro- 
bability of it. Though permanency may be regarded as 
the ideal, we should, I think, do well to contemplate for 
the present a period of residence extending over some 
three or four years. 

That the Yorkshire Association, at their Annual Meet- 
ing on April 21, should have discussed, though only 
briefly, the possibility of carrying out Mr. Grant’s scheme 
is a hopeful sign of the times. It is to be hoped (may I 
say, expected ?) that their next Meeting will carry with it 
the appointment of a resident Organising Lecturer for 
Yorkshire. 


LOCAL CENTRES. 


—— — 


N.B.—The University authority in connection with which the 
current Course of Lectures ts given ts indicated by the letter 
(c) for Cambridge, (1) for the London Society, and (0) for 
Oxford, after the name of the Centre. 


We shall be glad to recetve notes from Local Secretaries for this 
column. 


Bedford (o.)—Our summer work began on May 4, when the 
Rev. Alban Wright gave the opening Lecture of his short Course 
on ‘‘Dante and the Divine Comedy.” Admission was on this 
occasion free, and the large audience which filled the Kinder- 
garten Hall was greatly interested. We may thus increase the 
number of regular Students by attracting new recruits who feel 
more interest in Literature than in History. 

In answer to an appeal made by our Local Committee for 
annual subscriptions, we have received a considerable number of 
promises, but still require many more to meet the expenses of a 
twelve- Lecture evening Course next autumn and spring, without 
risk of a deficit. The value of subscriptions is to be allowed as 
part payment of tickets, if desired. After the marked success 
of the ‘‘ English Citizen” Course, it is most desirable that we 
should secure more certain financial support for future work, and 
in taking this step we have received advice and encouragement 
from Dr. T. J. Lawrence, based on his long experience of the 
difficulties to be encountered by Local Committees, and the means 
by which they may be met. 
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Gresham College (1.)—Sruprents’ AssocrATion.—A 
party of members and friends visited Eton and Windsor on 
Saturday afternoon, May 5. Under the kind .guidance of Mr. 
Vaughan, of Eton, the members were able to view the Chapel 
and Schools, and many mementoes of Eton boys who have be- 
come great in England’s history were pointed out. The Rev. G. 
Edwards subsequently conducted the party round St. George’s 
Chapel. Owing to the fact that Her Majesty was in residence 
the private apartments were closed, and the party had to be 
content with an external view. The next Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will be on Tuesday, May 22, when Miss Webster will 
read a Paper entitled ‘‘ Reflections on Reading the Comedy.” 


Norwich (c.)—Our first year as an ‘‘ Affiliated ” Centre was 
brought to a close on Friday, April 6. The new departure, 
which was materially assisted by the Norwich Technical Educa- 
tion Committee, has been marked by some disappointment as 
regards the attendance at the Lectures, although the Examiner’s 
Report and the Class-List for the Michaelmas Term show that 
the work of the Norwich Students has been as good as in former 
years. Mr. Parkyn followed up his Course before Christmas on 
Problems of Life and Health by another in the Lent Term on 
The Senses ant Nervous System. 


Notting Hill (1.)—We consider that we have had a most 
successful Term’s work at Notting Hill. We did not expect to 
have large audiences, as both our Courses were continuative of 
last Term’s, and therefore appealed more especially to the 
smaller body of real Students. Our Committee quite realise that 
the full value of Extension work is only attained when Students 
are given the opportunity of continuous work, and fortunately 
our finances have allowed us to put this principle in practice. 
We have been encouraged in doing so by the most interesting 
and useful Courses we have had from Dr. Fison on Recent Dis- 
bovertes with the Spectroscope and Telescope and from Mr. Wick- 
steed on Dante’s /zferno. We are looking forward with eager 
expectation to the Course Mr. Wicksteed has promised to give 
us on the Purgatorio in the autumn. Meanwhile a flourishing 
Dante Students’ Association is working so well that the pause 
between the Courses ought to be a most fruitful one. We have 
great hopes that the Course Mr. Seaman is to give us on 
Browning and Tennyson will prove a very popular one for our 
evening audience during the Michaelmas Term. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AND INTERNATIONAL 
CONCORD. 

To the Editor of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL. 

S1k,—I beg to thank you heartily for the notice which appears 
under the above heading in the University Extension Jour al 
for the present month. Perhaps you will allow me to occupy a 
few lines of your next number, in order that I may call the 
attention of your readers to the fact that an ‘‘ International 
Alliance of Universities” has been recently founded, with a view 
to realising the objects of the Paper which I read at the Peace 
Congress held at Rome, as well as others of the same kind. 

The Alliance in question seeks above all things to place 
Teachers and Students of the various Universities of the world 
in touch with each other ; to enable the members of each great 
seat of learning to know what the others are doing ; to facilitate 
the occasional attendance of Students at other Universities 
than their own; and—-under certain conditions—to secure 
the recognition of the Terms so occupied as if passed at the 
home University. It is also proposed to hold annual Con- 
ferences of representatives of Universities, both Professors and 
Students, for the discussion of questions of common interest. 
Among these would be the recognition of Degrees granted at all 
Universities which afford guarantees of efficiency ; the promotion 
of lectures and studies calculated to promote unity and justice 
between nations; and a wider mutual knowledge and ap- 
preciation. 

Great interest is felt on the Continent of Europe in the 
University Extension Movement in England ; and I am assured 
that, in time, many foreign students will attend the Courses of 
Lectures given at the various Extension Centres. In order to 
facilitate the accomplishment of this practice, as well as 
attendance of foreign students during the regular College 
Terms, I would suggest that at every University a ‘* Reception 
Committee for Foreign Students” should be constituted, Such 
organisations exist at Paris, Nimes, and other University towns, 
under the title of ‘‘ Comztés de Patronage,” and have rendered 
great service. I am assured that they have saved stranger 
students from much loss of time and money, and have put neces- 
sary information and advice within their reach, which they 
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would not have obtained without such help. These Committees 
are generally constituted by the students of the University thus 
visited, and are in themselves an agency for promoting that 
mutual knowledge and appreciation, as well as friendly feeling 
between students of different nationalities, which are so greatly 
to be desired. 

The new University Alliance was formed in Paris last winter, 
under the auspices of a well-known scientist, Dr. Charles Richet, 
Professor in the Faculty of Medicine ; a strong and thoroughly 
international Committee was soon formed, and | was asked to be 
its President. In addition to leading Professors of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, it comprises several well-known representatives 
of our British Universities. Its head-quarters have now been 
definitively established at Geneva, in order that it may have 
a thoroughly international character; while Branches, or 
** Regional Committees,” are, through the energy of Dr. Richet, 
being rapidly formed in several towns. Meetings have been 
held with great success at Lausanne, Geneva, and Rome, as well 
as at Paris ; and steps are being taken to found others in various 
parts of Europe. It is, indeed, to be hoped that the year will 
not pass away without such Branches being formed at our own 
Universities. I shall be glad to send copies of the Prospectus 
of the Alliance to any persons desirous of receiving them. 

Yours faithfully, 
Hopcson PRarr. 

International Arbitration and Peace Association, 

40, Outer Temple, London, W.C. 
24th April, 1894. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 
ieee, 

Elementary Paleontology—Invertebrate. By HENRY 
Woops, B.A., F.G.S. 6s. (Cambridge University Press— 
Cambridge Natural Science Manuals. ) 

For two reasons a knowledge of Paleontology is an essential 
part of the training of a geologist, no matter to what part of the 
subject he may intend eventually to devote himself, whether to 
the dynamical, stratigraphical, or even petrological division. 
He requires a general acquaintance with the structure and 
classification of all parts of the animal kingdom if he would 
appreciate the story of evolution told by the rocks, or if he wishes 
to be able to weigh the value of paleontological evidence for the 
age and evolution of rock groups. On the other hand, if he 
has the intention of doing field work of any sort, he can scarcely 
choose any district in which fossil evidence is not of some value, 
and it is absolutely essential that he should know by head-mark 
a sufficient number of fossils to enable him to determine his 
position in the rock scale, and have a sufficient training in 
generic and specific characters to be able to acquire a minuter 
knowledge of the common and zonal forms occurring in the 
particular rocks he is studying. To acquire this knowledge 
there is no other way than the actual study of specimens of fossils, 
and this has hitherto been a difficulty for want of a book which 
shall tell such a student what he wants to know of the general 
organisation of fossil animals and the characters to be mainly 
looked for in generic and specific determination. 

Titherto the student has had to turn toa host of works of 
reference, and wade through a great deal that will be of little use 
to him, in order to get at what he really wants ; but Mr. Woods 
has made a strenuous effort to collect in a handy volume such an 
outline as to save the time and trouble which this reference 
involves. Into such a work a few errors necessarily creep, and 
critics, none too friendly, have been eager to seize on them ; 
but when we take into consideration the scope of the book and 
the labour that compilation and verification must necessarily 
involve, the number of blemishes is singularly small. 

The author has done very wisely in refraining from the use 
of any figures except such as are essential ‘‘to explain struc- 
ture and terminology”; the student is thus driven to actual 
specimens to see for himself the characters of classificatory value. 
But, it is said, how if he cannot get access to specimens? Then 
he had better give up Geology, for he can do no useful work in the 
field unless he has had a training on actual specimens ; figures 
will never serve his purpose. He ought to be trained first of all 
on a set of perfect recent specimens, zoologically arranged 
and supplemented by equally good examples of their fossil 
representatives and of extinct types. Having in this way learnt 
the broader zoological characters, he can next proceed to examine 
minuter characters displayed in a second and larger set of fossils 
arranged stratigraphically. 

Mr. Woods’ treatment of his subject is specially adapted to 
this mode of study. He opens his chapters by giving the prin- 
cipal characters of Classes and Orders, laying special stress on 
characters likely to be found in fossil specimens, and he then 
goes into smaller divisions, Sub-orders and the like, and to the 


more important fossil Genera, each of which receives a pretty full 
diagnosis, ending with its range in time. He adds, as is most 
appropriate here, an account of the distribution of each Order in 
space, as well as in time, giving, where possible, lists of the chief 
Genera confined to, or important in, particular horizons. Here 
and there is noticed the omission of a somewhat important Genus, 
such as Leptograptus, Cystiphyllum, Michelinia, or Meristella ; 
but this is doubtless due to exigency of space. 

While again insisting on the value of this book to the class of 
workers for whom it is obviously intended, it may perhaps be 
permissible to make a few suggestions to the author in the hope 
that some of them may be adopted so as to increase still further 
the utility of an already most useful work. The first chapter 
will bear considerable enlargement, together with an occasional 
mending in physical and literary expression; the conditions of 
correlation in distant regions should be revised, and the function 
of pelagic organisms expressed. A chapter might also be added 
on Geological Paleontology, collecting into one place the inform- 
ation scattered through the work so as to show at a glance 
the general character of the fauna of successive epochs ; here 
might also be inserted the usual methods of preservation of 
organisms in the different rocks, so as to point out what special 
difficulties are likely to present themselves in identification. 
Where possible, it would be well to indicate affinities and 
difterences in tabular form, so as to show at once the position 
of a Genus in the Order to which it belongs. Some large Genera 
have been much subdivided by Paleeontologists, and, though 
agreeing with the author that it is not necessary to burden the 
student with detail of this sort, particularly as such divisions do 
not present any of the signs of permanence, it would be well to 
point out the fact, and indicate the lines along which such 
subdivisions proceed. Finally, if space could be found, the 
bibliography might be made more comprehensive. 


Philip’s Systematic Atlas, Physical and Political. 
By E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. 15s. net. (George 
Philip and Son.) 

The revival of interest in the study of Geography which has 
taken place of recent years has Jed to the appearance of improved 
text-books and appliances of various kinds for geographical 
teaching. Of these the Systematic Atlas, which Messrs. George 
Philip and Son have just published, under the editorship of 
Messrs. Keltie, Mackinder, and Ravenstein, is one of real value 
and importance. In justification of the title ‘‘ Systematic” the 
Editors state that their work ‘‘ is not an indiscriminate collection 
of maps and fragments of maps which have for years done duty 
in other Atlases, but that it has been built up on a carefully con- 
sidered system, and that every map has been specially constructed 
to take its place in the general plan.” 

The whole range of Geography—Physical, Political, and Com- 
mercial—is brought within the scope of the Atlas. Contoured 
maps are given, showing the height of the land and the depth of 
the sea of all the countries and oceans. As an example of such 
a map nothing could be better than that of the Alps (Plate 13) ; 
the tinting to show contours is clear, the map is not overloaded 
with names, and is exactly what such a map should be. In one 
respect, however, these contoured maps are open to criticism. 
The different shades of light blue representing the various depths 
of the ocean are not always readily to be distinguished. This 
difficulty would have been entirely obviated if the figures giving 
the maximum depth represented by any tint had been inserted 
along the contour-line bounding that tint. In the case of the 
contour-lines of the land the need of figures is not so apparent, 
for the various shades of yellow and brown are sufficiently dis- 
tinct. The general impression made by the maps is, however, 
so good that it is perhaps hypercritical to draw attention to so 
slight an omission. 

A most interesting and useful feature of the Atlas is the intro- 
duction of small maps in the corners of the larger ones, or in the 
form of special plates. Some of these supplementary maps are 
on a larger scale, illustrating a specially important district or 
physical feature ; some ona smaller scale, illustrating such points 
as density of population and distribution of industries. For ex- 
ample, in the map of Wales and the West of England there are 
small corner-maps on a larger scale of the Snowdon district, of 
Plymouth Sound, of Weymouth and the Isle of Portland, and of 
the Black Country, this last showing, in addition to the distribu- 
tion of the coal fields, the detailed railway system of the district. 
Again, in the map of Italy there are corner-maps of Rome and 
the Compagna, of Naples and the Phlegraean Fields, of Mount 
Etna, and of Venice ; also one showing the density of population 
over the whole Italian region. As an example of smaller maps 
given on a special plate may be mentioned that which follows the 
large maps of Europe. This plate contains four small maps of 
the whole Continent, coloured to illustrate respectively the dis- 
tribution of vegetation, the distribution of languages, the density 
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of the population, and the geology. The Atlas includes charts 
illustrating Climatology and Meteorology, showing ocean cur- 
rents and the surface salinity of the sea in different parts. There 
are also sections taken along parallels of latitude illustrating the 
larger surface features of the earth’s crust. 

In addition to those in which the physical and political 
features are combined, there are a number of purely political 
maps. In spite of the care which the Editors have exercised in 
the selection and spelling of names, some misprints and dis- 
crepancies have crept in. For example, in Map 29 (Germany), 
Mainz and Coblenz are spelt in the German fashion, although in 
other maps they appear as Mayence and Coblence. Again, in 
Map 37 we find Damascus and Baghdad, but these towns appear 
in Map 42 as Damascas and Bagdad. It would be unfair, how- 
ever, to allow these blemishes to blind us to the merits of the 
Atlas as a whole. 

Messrs. Philip and Son are to be congratulated upon having 
produced a most excellent work, that should be of great value 
not only to teachers and students, but also to the general public. 
We can without hesitation strongly recommend this Atlas to 
University Extension Students, who will find it a storehouse of 
geographical information. It may be obtained either in imperial 
quarto with the maps flat, or in imperial octavo with the maps 
folded, according to the taste of the purchaser. 


Henry of Navarre, and the Huguenots in France. By 
P. F. WiL_ert, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
5s. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons—Heroes of the Nations Series. ) 

This is a very good book in what seems a very badly arranged 
Series. It is surely to be expected of an editor who puts forward 
a series of twelve biographies under the title of ‘‘ Ileroes of the 
Nations” that the names should be chosen with care, so as to 
present either the figures that are personally most attractive and 
heroic, or those that have done most to mould the character of the 
nations, or that both ideas should be, where possible, combined. 
But the selection of the twelve heroes does not reveal any 
principle of choice whatever. Greece is represented by Pericles 
and Alexander, Rome by Cesar alone, England by Nelson, Sir 
Philip Sidney, and John Wyclif, France by Henry of Navarre, 
Louis XIV., and Napoleon. 
than any other country; but throughout the Series we may notice 
what great names are omitted, and in many cases the inadequacy 
of those that are chosen. The task of the historian—and there- 
fore of the editor of a historical series—is not merely to be accu- 
rate andinteresting, but above all to distinguish the mostimportant 
influences in the life of a nation from those that are comparatively 
trivial. To represent Nelson, Sidney, and Wyclif as the most 
typical or most influential heroes in English history is to mis- 
lead the student, and it seems necessary therefore, in a journal 
that is specially devoted to students, to point out this defect in 
a Series that contains many excellent books. 

Mr. Willert’s Henry of Navarre will rank with the best of 
them, and will not disgrace such excellent companions as Mr. 
Warde Fowler’s Cesar, and Mr. Hodgkin’s 7heodoric. Nor is 
the subject ill-chosen. It is true that there are far greater names 
in French history before the Revolution than Henry IV. St. 
Louis, Louis XI., and Richelieu have left a deeper mark on 
French and European history than Henry of Navarre, but no 
one will dispute the importance of the work that he did in re- 
founding the French Monarchy; and, despite the grotesque 
character of his private life, the victor of Ivry may fairly lay 
claim to the title of Hero. Mr. Willert has given us a most 
interesting and lucid sketch of Henry’s life. The most difficult 
part to handle is that which deals with the miserable civil- 
religious wars, out of which Henry fights his way to the crown. 
Even Mr. Willert’s vigorous style and great knowledge of 
detail fail to make those wars either very intelligible or very 
interesting, and the scope and character of his book does 
not allow him to connect them with the general development of 
Europe, and show us what place they take in the general 
break-up of the medizeval order which we call the Reformation. 
All that concerns Henry’s personal history is admirably done, 
and the student of French history will find reason to thank Mr. 
Willert for more lifelike portraits of the secondary characters in 
the drama—du Plessis Mornay, La Noue, Coligny, Sully—than 
he can readily get from any other source, Equally interesting is 
the account given of the various women who play so prominent a 
part in Henry’s life—the Duchesse de Grammont, Gabrielle 
d’Estrées, and Mary de’ Medici. Mr. Willert devotes but little 
space to the life and customs of old Paris, but what he says 
shows deep reading and a true historical imagination. Best of 
all is the account given in Chapter VIII. of the Reorganisation 
of the Monarchy, a model of lucid and vigorous exposition which 
will add something to the knowledge of him who has read most 
deeply into the period. The life of Henry of Navarre, taken by 
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itself, isa page torn from a coherent and continuous story ; but in 
this case it is a page of excellent workmanship. 

In conclusion, exception might be taken to the motto which Mr, 
Willert has chosen for the whole book. Cromwell’s bitter words — 
against Spainmay have been relatively true at the time when they 
were spoken ; applied to Spanish history in general they are 
entirely misleading ; they are the more to be regretted on the 
title-page of this book because the ignorant prejudice against 
Spain and the Spanish character is just now very strong. The 
study of the history of Spain reveals to us a people, often indeed 
misgoverned and misguided, but generous, courageous, and— 
above all—heroic. 


The Vault of Heaven. By Riciarp A. Grecory,F.R.A.S. 
2s. 6d. (Methuen and Co.—University Extension Series.) 
This work consists of a thoroughly readable sketch of the pre- 
sent condition of Physical Astronomy. From its modest size, 
considered in relation to the dimensions of the subject attacked, 
it follows that the function of the book must of necessity be 
rather to create or to stimulate the intellectual appetite than to 
satisfy it; but to attempt that is no mean aim, and to succeed in 
the attempt merits no small commendation. While, however, 
it is in this respect that the book is best adapted to succeed, it 
should also prove valuable for students by furnishing them with 
a well-written fréc’s of modern astronomical science. A special 
feature of the book consists in the many excellent diagrams and 
reproductions of some of the great triumphs of celestial photo- 
graphy. Dr. Isaac Roberts’ well-known photographs of the Great 
Nebula in Andromeda and of the Nebula in the Pleiades appear, 
and three photographs-—those of the double cluster in Perseus 
(Roberts), the Great Comet of 1852 (Gill), and a solar promi- 
nence (Hale)- -make, we believe, their first appearance here as 
book illustrations. The last, which is quite a recent work by a 
recent and beautiful application of the spectroscope, is an ex- 
ample of the thoroughness with which the work has been 
brought up to date. With regard to points of adverse criticism, 
a protest must be entered on conscientious grounds against the 
diagram on page 131, which in its praiseworthy attempt to ex- 
plain the parallalactic ellipse is likely to mislead, against the 
harsh delineation of the delicate markings on Mars in Schiapar- 
elli’s drawing on page 83, and against the title of Chapter II. 
These, however, are small matters, and the author is to be sin- 
cerely congratulated upon the generally praiseworthy character 
of his work. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Publishers in sending books for review will kindly oblige 
by stating the price.) 
From Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. 

Select Specimens of the Great French Writers in 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries, Edited by G. 
Eugene Fasnacht. 7s. 6d. 

From Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN, AND Co. 

Law and Theory in Chemistry. A Companion Book for 
Students. By Douglas Carnegie, M.A., sometime Scholar 
and Demonstrator in Chemistry of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. 6s. 

From Messrs. ISBISTER AND Co. 

Tennyson: His Art and Relation to Modern Life. 
By Stopford A. Brooke. 7s. 6d. 

From Messrs. METHUEN AND Co. 

Easy Selections from Herodotus : Marathon and Ther- 
mopylae. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by A. C. 
Liddell, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

From the UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE PRESS. 

A Manual of Ethics. By John S. Mackenzie, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 6s. 6d. 


The Decline of Hellas. A History of Greece, 371-323 B.c. 
By A. H. Allcroft, M.A. Oxon. 4s. 6d. 


EXCHANGE AND ENQUIRY. 


IF any Local Committee or Students have books which 
they wish to exchange, we shall be glad to publish in this 
column a notice to that effect free of cost—Eb. U. EZ. //. 


THE HAMPSTEAD CENTRE would be glad to sell all the books 
recommended by Mr. Owen Seaman in connection with his 
Course on A7t and Social Life in Ancient Greece. For particulars 
apply to Miss Maup Syncr, 1, Daleham Gardens, South 
Hampstead, N.W. 
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SUMMER TERM COURSES—LONDON. 


—_—»—-——— 


[Summer Term Courses consist generally of five weekly Lectures, 
but in some cases the number is greater, and in some the 
Lectures are delivered fortnightly. 
the opening Lecture. The fee first named in each case ts that 
ordinarily charged for a Course ticket ; the others indicate 
the charges made to Teachers, Artisans, and others. Full 
particulars on these and all other points (for the reduced fees 
are not in every case given) may be obtained from the Local 
Secretaries, whose names and addresses are appended. | 


Central Courses—(1) (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, 
E.C.)— The Society of Nations (5 Lectures); T. J. Law- 
rence, LL.D. Monday, 8. April 16. 5s. 

These Lectures will be respectively on the following subjects: — 
April 16. The Units of International Society. 
Independence and Intervention. 
The Leaders of International Society. 


The Primacy of the Great Powers and the Monroe 
Doctrine. 


April 23. 


April 30. The Organs of International Intercourse. 
Diplo nacy and Diplomatists. 

May 7. The Rupture of International Intercourse. 
War and the Laws of War. Neutrality. 

May 21. The Remedies for International Conflict. 


Neutralisation and Arbitration. 

The Universities’ Joint Board have sanctioned the recognition of 
this Course as supplementary, for the purpose of the Sessional 
Certificate, to the pairs of Courses in English or modern European 
History that have been delivered during the Michaelmas and 
Lent Terms at the following Centres :—Blackheath, Streatham, 
Toynbee( Limehouse), Toynbee (Whitechapel), Upper Holloway, 
and Woolwich. 

(2) (Lecture Room, Zoological Society’s Gardens, 
Regent’s Park)—Sketches in Geographical Distribution 
(5 Lectures); F. E. Beddard, M.A., F.R.S. Saturday, 
4. May 19. 5s. (including admission to Gardens on 
days of Lectures). f 


Beckenham (Public Hall)—Zight Waves and the Ether (5 
Lectures); A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Thursday, 8. May 3. 
5s.—Is. 

Birkbeck Institution (Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C.)—Soctal and Economic Problems (6 Lectures) ; 
G. Armitage Smith, M.A. Friday, 7.30. April 20. 55s. 

Canning Town—/7de under West Ham. 

Chelsea (1) (Chelsea Library)—A Class in the Politics of 
Aristotle (6 Meetings) ; R. G. Tatton, M.A. Friday, 3. 
April 13. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

(2) (Town Hall) AZs. Browning and Matthew Arnold 
(5 Lectures) ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Tuesday, 8.15. 
May 1. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

City of London College (White Street, Moorfields, E.C.)— 
The History of Industry and Commerce (6 Lectures) ; 
G. Armitage Smith, M.A. Monday, 7. April 16. 55s. 

Essex Hall (Essex Street, Strand, W.C.)—(1) 7he ‘‘ Ethics” 
of Aristotle (6 Lectures) ; J. H. Muirhead, M.A. Thurs- 
day.c0.ee Aprili26. ears: 

(2) Problems of Poverty (5 Lectures) ; J. A. Hobson, 
M.A. Thursday, 8. June 7. Is. 

Forest Gate— Vide under West Ham. 

Lewisham (One Lecture at the Court Hill Schoolroom, and 
Visits to Waltham, Peterborough, Rochester, and Ely) 
—English Architecture (Practical Demonstrations) ; 
Arnold Mitchell, A.R.I.B.A. For dates, fees, &c., apply 
to Local Secretary. 

Limehouse— ive under Toynbee. 

Marylebone (St. Thomas’ Schoolroom, Orchard Street, W.)— 
The Homeric Age (continued) (5 Lectures); J. Churton 
Collins, M.A. Thursday, 8.30. May 3. Ios. 6d.—5s. 
—3s. 6d. 

Morley College (Waterloo Bridge Road, S.E.)—7he Making 
of the English Constitution, 1820-1850 (5 Lectures) ; 
Graham Wallas, M.A. Wednesday,8. Mayg. Is. 6d.—Is. 

Paddington (Queen’s Road Baths Hall, Bayswater)—Zarly 
English Novelists (5 Lectures) ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. 
Monday, 3.30. May 28. Ios. 6d. (three of a family, 
22s. 6d.)—5s. 3d. 

St. Luke’s (Central Foundation Schools, Cowper Street, City 
Road, E.C.)—Practical Chemistry and Manipulation (8 
Lectures); W. Popplewell Bloxam, B.Sc. Thursday, 8.15. 
May 10. Free. 

Streatham (High School Hall)—Leaders in the French Revo- 
lution; E. L. S. Horsburgh, B.A. Wednesday, 3.30. 
May 16. 6s. (three of a family, 15s. )—3s. 


The date given is that of 


Toynbee—- 
Limehouse (Town Hall)—7%e Geology of the British [sles 
(continued) (5 Lectures); F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. 
Friday, 8. April 20. Is. 
Whitechapel (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.) 
(1) Shakespeare and his Time (Part III) (7 Lectures) ; 
T. Gregory Foster, B.A., Ph.D. Monday; 8. 
April 16 (omitting April 23 and May 14). 5s.—Is. 
(2) The Tissues of the Body (5 Lectures); E. A. 
Parkyn, M.A. Thursday, 8. May 3. 5s.-—Is. 
(3) dlexander the Great (§ Lectures); J. W. 
Headlam, M.A. Friday, 8. April 20. 5s.—ts. 
(4) Light Waves and the Ether (5 Lectures) ; 
A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Tuesday,8. April 24. 5s.—Is. 
(5) The Commonwealth (5 Lectures); H. M. 
Richards, B.A. Wednesday, 8. April 25. Is. 
University Hall (Gordon Square, W.C.)—-(1) Plato's 
“* Republic” (continued) (§ Lectures) ; Bernard Bosan- 
quet, M.A., LL.D. Wednesday, 8. April 18. . 2s. 6d. 
—6d. 
(2) Dante's Historical and Philosophical Conceptions 
(5 Lectures) ; Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. Tuesday, 8. 
April 24. 5s. (for Students who have attended any 
Course on Dante this Session, 2s. 6d.). 
(3) Foretgn Trade and Population (5 Lectures) ; Philip 
H. Wicksteed, M.A. Monday, 8. May 28. 5s.—Is. 
Upper Holloway (Free Library, Highgate Hill, N.)—7he 
Growth of the National [dea in Recent Times (5 Lectures); 
J. H. Rose, M.A. Monday, 8.30 (Class at 7.45). April 
Qa 25-800, 
West Ham— 
Canning ee datca (Town Hall, Stratford) —A2 Introduction 
Forest Gate to Practical Organic Chemistry (6 Lec- 
tures); W. Popplewell Bloxam, B.Sc. 
May 8. Free. 
Whitechapel— /7de under Toynbee. 


Tuesday, 8. 


Classes for the study of the Greek language have been 
arranged in the following districts :— Chelsea, Clapham, Hamp- 
stead, Kensington, Marylebone, Richmond. Information may 
be obtained as to conditions, &c., on application to the Central 
Office of the Society, Charterhouse, E.C. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LOCAL SECRE- 
TARIES OF LONDON CENTRES. 


Central Courses (Gresham Co'lege)—THE SECRETARY, University Extensicn 
Office, Charterhouse, E.C. Class Secretaries: Science—J. Fiint, 
University Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C.; Literature—E. H. 
TFEDARB, St. Margaret’s schools, New Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Anerley—Mrs. LATHAM, Enderley, Burghill Road, Sydenham, S.E. 

Barnet—HERvERT W. Fison, 1 Marriott Road, High Barnet ; Mrs. Morse, 
Lawn House, High Barnet. 

Battersea—H. Genocuio, 101, Ashbury Road, $.W.; J. Harwoop, 4, 
Brynmaer Road, S.W. 

Beckenham—HI1LtTon SKINNER, Waylands, The Knoll, Beckenham. 

Bermondsey—Rev. J. Scorr Lipcertr, M.A., Bermondsey Settlement, 
Farncombe Street, Jamaica Road, S.E. 

Birkbeck Institution—W. H. ConGREVE, Sec., Birkbeck Institution, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; Class Secretary—Prrcy E. Barton, 
25, Chantry Road, Brixton. 

Blackheath—Mrs. BENN, 40, Shooters Hill Road, Blackheath. 

Brixton—CHaRLES BLACKSHAW, 36, Chantry Road, Brixton, S.W. 

Bromley, Kent—H. C. Bonn, M.A., Bromley Park School, Bromley, Kent. 

Bushey Heath—Miss Grirritus, Caldecote Towers, Bushey Heath, Herts. 

Camden Roai—Miss Nora Mirman, The Governor's House, Holloway 
Prison, Camden Road, N. 

Canning Town—/#de under West Ham Town Council. 

Chelsea—R. G. Tatton, M.A., 29, Cadogan Terrace,S.W. 

Chingford—Rev. W. T. Dyne, 6, Queen’s Grove Road, Chingford ; W. 
CorNIsH, 1, Warren Road, Chingford. 

City of London College—D. Savace, City of London College, White 
Street, Moorfields, E.C.; Class Secretary—-W. S. Moss, 44, Spencer 
Road, Herne Hill. ' ; 

City of London Y.M.C.A.—RoBERT Burn, City of London Y.M.C.A., 186, 
Aldersgate Street, E.C. : : 

Creuch End—Cuartes Gearp, North View, Shepherd's Hill Road, N. 

Croydon—H. Krattey Moore, B.A., B.Mus., Chipstead, 3, Chepstow 
Rise, Croydon ; J. S. Smitu, B.A., 1, Warham Road, Cioydon. 

Deptford—W. T. Hunt, 465, New Cross Road, S.E. : 

Ealing—Miss Jackson, Fulbrook House, Grange Koad, Ealing, W. 

Edmonton—R. H. SHEARMAN, 44, Stanley Road, Lower kdmonton. 

Eghzm—Dr. Scuuicu, Coopers Hill, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

Enfield—W. S. RipEwoop, Grammar School, Enfie!d. 

Epsom— Miss PartrinGe, Ashstead, Epsom. 

Essex Hall—Miss BRIDGMAN, 23, Montague Street, Russell Square, W.C. 

Finchley—Miss Cuarer, Saxonhurst, Etchingham Park, N. 

Forest Gate—l’/de under West Ham Town Council. 

Friern Barnet and Southgate—E. H. Prircuarp, 6, Bellevue Road, New 
Southgate. 

Fulham—HeEnry Burns, Free Library, Fulhana. 

Greenwich—ARTHUR SHERMAN, 8, The Circus, Greenwich. 

Hackney—Miss MIALL, 236. Richmond Road, Hackney, N.E. 

Hammersmith— Miss F. pE W. LE PaGe, 44, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, W. 
Miss Biarcn, 34, Blandford Road, Bedford Park, W. 
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Hampton Court—Lady Girrorp, The Palace, Hampton Court; Lady 
Watpo_e, The Pala-e, Hampton Court. 
Harrow—Mrs. Maxins, Westthorpe, Gayton Road, Harrow. 
en ee and Canonbury—Mrs. P. Hickson, 6, Petherton Road, High- 
ury, N. 
Picbeateeneies HAMMOND, 18, Dickenson Road, Crouch Hill, N. 
Hornsey—JoHN Watiis Mason, M.D., Rydal Mount, Albany Road, 
Stroud Green, N. 
Kensal Green—J. Muir Lerrcu, The Manor House, Kensal Green. 
Lewisham—E. C. SINKLER, 55, Clarendon Road, Lewisham, S.E. 
Limehouse—/ 7¢e under Toynbee. 
Marylebone— Miss EL1zaABETH REEsS, 84, Finchley Road, N.W.; Miss ALice 
Browne, 27, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
Morley College—Miss Cons, Morley College, Waterlos Bridge Road, S.E. 
Class Secretary —JAMES S. CLOUGH, 34, Crawshay Road, North Brixton. 
North Hackney—Miss Viney, 74, Manor Road, Stoke Newington, N. 
Notting Hill—Miss Lawprr, 36, Campden Hill Gardens, W. 
Paddington—Miss Constance Moore, Holy Trinity Vicarage, Padding- 
ton, W. 
Poplar—! “de under Toynbee. 
Potter’s Bar—Miss M. E. Goopatt, Mowbray Lodge, Potter’s Bar. 
St. Luke’s—G. W. Presron, St. Luke's Vestry Hall, City Road, E.C. 
St. Olave’s and St. John’s—H. Dattas Epwarps, St. Olave’s Rectory, 
Southwark, S.E. 
Shoreditch-—-G. J. PROTHEROE, 20, Grange Street, Hoxton, N. 
South Hornsey—H. J. THROWER, 38, Brownswood Road. South Hornsey, N. 
South Lambeth—Mrs. Rotter, The Grange, Clapham Common, S.W. 
Stamford Hill—H. Orro Tuomas, Gothic Houss, Stamford Hill, N. 
Stratford—/ Yde under West Ham Town Council. 
Streatham—Mrs. THomAs GaprieLt, Elmstead, Leigham Court Road, 
Streatham. 
Sutton—k RANK MeEap, Devon Lodge, Grove Koad, Sutton, Surrey ; 
Epiru BawTreg, Brambleacres, Sutton, Surrey. 
Tooting—A. H. ANDERSON, Maitland House, Longley Road, Tooting. 
Tottenham— 
Toynbee— 
Limehouse—W. G. pE BurGu, B.A., Toynbee Hall, 28, Commer- 
cial Street, E. 
Poplar—W. G. p= Burcu, B.A., Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial 
Street, E. 
Whitechapel—The Hon. Sec., University Extensioa Committee, 
Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, FE. 
University Hall—The Warben, University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C. 
Upper Holloway—F. TreMatn, 28, St. John’s Road, Upper Holloway, N. 
Wandsworth—C, T. Davis, Free Library, Wandsworth. 
Watford—W. Lreparpb SmirH, ‘Lhe Riffel, Clarendon Road, Watford. 
West Ham—F rep. E. HitLteary, LL.D., Town Hall, West Ham, E. 
Canning Town—Joun St. Joun, Holy Trinity Schools, Barking 
Road, Canning Town, F. 
Forest Gate—J. LoveGrove, 45, Hamfrith Road, Stratford, E.; 
Epwis C. STIMSON, 22, Atherton Road, Forest Gate, E. 
Stratford—J. LoveGROVE, 45, Hamfrith Road, Stratford, E.,; 
Epwin C. STimson, 22, Atherton Road, Forest Gate, E. 
Weybridge—Miss AGnEs T. GArpINER, Heath Field, Weybridge. 
Whitechapel—/ 7de under Toynbee. 
Wholesale Co-operative Society—Miss Mary Spooner, 26, Brook Green, 
West Kensington, W. 
Wimbledon—Miss F. GreNs DE, Oakfield, Copse Hill, Wimbledon, S.W. 
Woolwich—A. Extis, 187, Eglinton Road, Plumstead; F. DinpENn, The 
Polytechnic, Woolwich. 


Miss 


CERTIFICATE AWARDS—LONDON. 


Se 


{*,* Only those Candidates are admitted to the Examination for 
Certificates who have satisfied the Lecturer in the weekly 
work. Those who are recommended for special distinc- 
tion jointly by the Lecturer on the result of the weekly 
work, and by the Examiner on the result of the Examina- 
tion, are marked with an asterisk (*).] 


All the Names are in Alphabetical Order. 


[The first number at the head of each List shows the average 
attendance at the Lectures, the second number the average atten- 
dance at the Classes, and the third the average number of weekly 
papers received by the Lecturer. The Courses were all of ten or 
twelve Lectures. | 


LENT TERM, 1894. 


Since our last issue Reports have been received relative to the 
following Centres. The List is now complete, with the 
exception of Croydon (Geology) and Paddington, the 
results of which will be published in our June issue. 


CENTRAL COURSES—GRESHAM COLLEGE. 


J JANTEH’S “S INFERNO.” 
Some Types oF ANIMAL LIFE. DanTr's “INFERNO. 


~ 64 44 13 
a at ad Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A., 
London, 


Frank E. Beddard, M.A., F.R.S., 

New College, Oxford. Ascroft, Eleanor 

: Barker, May H. 

Craighead, Ann K. 
Fisher, Mercy 
Hall, Blanche Hall 
Morris, C. Rex 
Nicholson, Edith 
Ridd, Lottie M. 
Rope, Ellen M. 
Scrivener, Alice 
Webster, Jeannie L. 


Betts, Emily 
Browne, Maria 
% Davis, William H. 
% Fedarb, Sophie M. 
Fuller, William 
Grew, Elizabeth R. 
Halford. Jeannette 
Oakes, Walter 
Rawlings, Jane M. j 


BATTERSEA. 
Tue FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
42 36 4 


Arthur J. Grant, M.A., King’s 
College, Cambridge. 
Allen, Jane 
Cole, Eveline 
*Huitt, Thomas H. 


BECKENHAM. 


Recenr DIscOVERIZS WITH TIIE 
TELESCOPE AND SPECTROSCOPE. 
8r 41 13 
A. H. Fison, D.Sc., London. 

Allfrey, Beatrice E. 
Allfrey, Vera M. 

% Berridge, Emily M. 

% Draper, Edward D. 

* Ford, Agnes E. 
Ford, Angel A. 
Gatton, Frederick 
Grant, Florence 
Lawrence, Cyril S. 
Morgan, Maud A. 
Shrapnel, Hilda 
Skinner, Emily C. 
Skinner, Hilton 


BIRKBECK INSTITUTION. 
CuRRENCY, BANKING, THE FOREIGN 
EXCHANGES, AND TAXATION. 


52 47 20 
G. Armitage Smith, M.A., Untver 
sity and King's Colleges, London. 


Algar, Charles D. 
Card, Ernest W. 
Chapman, John $. 
Chapple, Alfred E. 

#Cole, John Rk. 
Collins, James W. 
Craswell, Charles W. 
Dawbarn, Alexander P. 
Davies, George 
Davis, John M. 

f /Ferguson, Peter 

% Ferguson, Walter E. 
Heanley, Katharine 
Henson, Gertrude 

% Kerr, Henry S. 
Maddan, James G. 
Moran, David P. 
Piggott, Edwin S. 
Pool, Augustus F. 
Sentance, Herbert E. 

* Smith, Sydney Armitage 
Stallworthy, Percy C. 


BLACKHEATH . 
SoctAL AND INDUSTRIAL ENGLAND 
SINCE 1750. 
50 15 4 
J. H. Rose, M.A., Christ's College, 
Cambridge. 
¥* Dyer, Herbert S. 
% Herbert-Smith, Evelyn E. 


BROMLEY. 


DAnrtTE. 


47 37 10 
Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A., 
London. 
Green, Louie M. 
Martindale, Daisy M. 
¥% Martindale, Maud 
Newman, Jessie 
¥% Pennycuick, Grace 
% Phipps, Rachel M, J. 
Weeks, Amelia A. 


DanTE’s “ INFERNO.” 


32 21 8 
Philip H, Wicksteed, M.A., 
London. 


¥* Colvill, Helen H. 
Donkin, Edith 

% Howard, Jessie K. 
Mitchell, Catherine B. 
Von Glehn, Rachel 
Weeks, Julia S. 

* Whittington, Rosetta E. 


BUSHEY HEATH. 
THE AGE oF BYRON AND 
WORDSWORTH. 
64 50 13 
J. Churton Collins, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford. 
Blair, Jessie I. H. 
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Blake, Lilian 

% Brooks, Amy 
Matthews, C'audia 
Mortimer, Constance A, 
Nuttall, Ethel M. 
Peacock, Jul.et A. 
Sutcliffe, Amelia 
Sutcliffe, Annie 

* Wayman, Edith 


CHELSEA. 


THe Portrry or Rosert 
BRowNING. 


140 85 12 


J. Churton Collins, M.A., Balliol 


College, Oxford. 
% Allen, Beatrice 
Elliott, A. Laetitia 
Hayne, Amy 
¥% Letts, Hilda 
Railton, Ernest H; 
Sheridan, Ada 
Sheridan, Laura 
Stedman, Nellie 


CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE. 


CURRENCY, BANKING, THE ForEIGN 
EXCHANGES, AND TAXATION, 


57 44 23 
G. Armitage Smith, M.A., Univer- 
sity and King's Colleges, London. 
Addison, Roland O. 
Bell, Wiliiam 
Burgess, Jobn 
Cade, Ralph M. 
Comfort, Gilbert R. 
Doyle, Patrick J. 
Gilbert, Thomas C. 
Innous, Frank 
Johanning, Wilfied R. 
Kohnstamm, Alfied 
Lawrence, Charles E. 
Longdon, Herbert G. 
Longley, Harry W. 
3% Morgan, Robert I, 
Perry, Stephen E. 
Priske, William 
Rae, John 
Rocke, Walter P. 
Sturgess, Randolph J. 
Stonestrect, George W. 
Waters, Edgar 


CROYDON. 
SPENSER AND OTHER ELIZABETHAN 
Poets. 
27 17 8 
FP. S. Boas, M.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford, 


Cazalet, Charlotte Travers 
Fletcher, Minnie Frances 
Hindley, Flora 

% Hindley, Jane M. J. 
Smith, John Simm 
Waydelin, Marie Luise 


EALING. 


STUDIES IN MEDIAEVAL AND 
RENAISSANCE LITERATURE 


4t 22 8 
FS. Boas, M.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford. 


Blatchley, Florence A. 
Henderson, Emily G. 
Hilliard, Beatrice 

Isaac, Constance. 
Ismay, Florence E. 

% Ladds, Martha 

% Lehmann, Jeanne A. 
Low, Henrietta I. 


ENFIELD. 


Tue FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


92 33 14 
£. L. S. Horsburgh, B.A., Queen's 
College, Oxford. 


Barclay-Peat, Margaret 
Crouch, Emmelina M. 
Dennett, Kate B. 
Dorman, Mary E. 
Frost, Ada S. 

Frost, Edward H. J. 
Heathcote, Rhoda S., 
Kemsley, Rosa M. 
Paine, Ruth I. 

Toms, Florence C. 
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HAMMERSMITH. 
Tue FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
IIl 50 19 


Arthur J. Grant, M.A., King’s 
College, Canibridge. 


Barclay, Alexander 
% Burr, Kate G. 

Close, Evelyne C. M. 

Durran, Elsie, 

x* Donaldson, Louise 
% Eustace, Klizabeth 
Jefferies, Sarah J. 

Kellett, Robert 

% Meacock, Alice K. 

%Sifton, Anne | 
Smith, Catherine A. 
Smith, Edith M. 

* Triggs, Edith 


LEWISHAM. 


Tue Hisrory oF LONDON. 


160 40 13 


igus Hobson, M.A., New College, 
Oxford. 


Adam, Amy B. 
Barrat, E. Helena 

¥% Brookes, Joseph W. 
Harris, Vivien Maud 
Pulsford, Florence Edith 
Read, Florence Hilda 

% Walker, Ella B. 
Warcup, Ellen Frances 


MARYLEBONE. 


Tue Homeric AGE. 


75 25 10 
J. Churton Collins, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford. 

Barker, May H. 
% Browne, Alice A. 
* Hanford, Henry 

Norticroft, Katie 

Pearse, Prothesia 

Rope, Ellen M. 

Webber, Maud E. 


NORTH HACKNEY. 
INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 
26 20 3 


R.W. Frazer, B.A. LLB, 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


¥% Clark, Edith 
¥% Portlock, Laura 


NOTTING HILL. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES WITH THE 
TELESCOPE AND SPECTROSCOPE. 


52 18 II 


A. H, Fison, D.Sc., University 
College, London. 


Anderson, Edith 

3% Attwater, Gertrude 

% Browne, Alice G. 

% James, Lucie 

% Kennedy, Richard A. 
Millington, Florenee M. 
Ramsey, Robert W. 
Wood, Walter D. 


Dante's ‘‘ INFERNO.” 


7o 38 12 
Philip H, Wicksteed, M.A., 
London, 


Beard-King, Sara 
Cramp, Beatric2 
Cruickshank, John W. 
Cruickshank, Alice M, 
Fletcher, Maria 
King, Marianne 

¥% McNeile, Ada 
Russell, Elizabeth 
Wilkinson, Gertrude 


ST. LUKE'S. 


Tue CHEMISTRY OF ARTS AND 
Manuracturgs (Part I.). 


87 30 12 
W. Popplewell Bloxan, B.Sc., 
London. 


% Barlow, Walter H. 
Burrow, Alfred B. 
Chapman, Arthur G. 


Frater, George D. 
Matthews, Arthur W. 

% Patch, Kath’een G. 
Richards, Claude W. H. 
Rickwood, William E. 
Thomassin, Frank A. 
Winslow, David J. 


Tue History oF INDUsTrRyY AND 
COMMERCE. 


26 22 6 


G, Armitage Smith, M.A., Univer- 
sity and King’s Colleges, London. 


Kissan, Bernard W. 
Mallinson, John E. 
Nichols, Robert 

% Patch, Kathleen G. 
Weston, Charles J. 


STREATHAM. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
50 23 16 


E. L. S. Horsburgh, B.A., Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 


Bastard, Bertha E. 
Cave, Jeannette G. 
Crickmay, Ellen 
Cuthbertson, Julia 
% Dawson, E. Marion 
* George, Adela G. 
Huntington, Arabella 
* Leaf, Marian 
Lyle, M. Alicia 
Milner, Ada 


SUTTON. 
SCENERY AND GEOLOGY. 
42 18 8 


WW, Watts, M.A., Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. 
¥% Collins, Annie E. 
Collins, James R. 
Curry, John H. 
Doerr, Louis C. T. 
% French, Herbert S. 
% French, Lawrence C. 
Mo gan, John 


TOYNBEE (LIMEHOUSE). 


SociaL AND INDUSTRIAL ENGLAND 
SINCE 1750. 


33 9 4 
J. A. Rose, M.A., Christ's College, 
Cambridge. 
Eamonson, Ruth 
% Richardson, Mary A. 


Tue GEroLOGY OF THE BRITISH 
Is_es (PART I.), 


7 35 9 
F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. 


Eamonson, Charlotte E. 
% Jenkins Jobn H. B. 
% Simpson, Fdith 
Smith, William H. 
‘Tomlinson, Henry M. 
Warwick, Charles H. 
Woodford, Alice 


wn 


TOYNBEE (POPLAR). 


SociaL AND Economic ProB_ems. 
56 43 4 
G. Armitage Smith, M.A., Univer= 
sity and King’s Colleges, London. 
Bayes, Thomas 


Churton, Annette 
Thomson, John L, 


TOYNBEE (WHITECHAPEL). 


GREEK HISTORY FROM PERICLES 
TO DEMOSTHENES. 


36 15 5 
James W. Headlam, M.A., King’s 
College, Cambridge. 
Abbott, Percival W. H. 
% Clark, Sarah A. 
¥%Corlett, Amy C. 
Millingtox, John C, 
Perkins, Harriette 


[May 15, 1894. 


RECENT DiscOvVERIES WITH THE 
TELESCOPE AND SPECTROSCOPE. 


76 40 16 
A. H, Fison, D.Sc., University 
College, London, 

% Barnes, William H. 
Buckton, Vincent 
Herbert, Henry 

% Miall, Arthur B. 

% Mills, Charles G. 
Norman, William H. 

% Pledge, John H. 
Rugg, James 

% Steer, Ada 
Stewart, Alexander J. 
Wilkinson, Ada 


UNIVERSITY HALL. 


THE THEORY OF SHARING 
(Part I1.). 


34 27 11 
Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A., 
London. 


Barratt, James 
Carey, Emily J. 
Chappell, Alfred 
Crosoer, George 
Franks, Fanny 
Howgrave-Graham, Laura J. 
Jobson, William P. 
Muirhead, Annie C. 

¥% Norton, Edward 
Simmons, E. Mary 


Prato’s, ‘‘ REPUBLIC.” 
18 13 3 

B. Bosanquet, M.A., LL.D., Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. 


Fletcher, Maria 
Porter, Bertha 


UPPER HOLLOWAY. 


THE MAKING OF EUROPEAN 
NATI Ns, 1830—1880. 


100 50 8 
J. H. Rose, M.A., Christ's College, 
Cambridge. 
% Brackenbury, John H. 
Burke, Emily M. 
Hill, lan M. 
Hill, Norman A. 
Pattenden, Ada 
Scott, Robert Bell 
Staines, Charles J. 
¥% Trimmer, Benjamin A. 


WATFORD. 


Tue LiTsRATURE OF THE CAva- 
LIERS AND THE PURITANS. | 


46 24 7 
FS. Boas, M.A., Balliol College, 
Oxsord. 


* Brett, Agnes G. 
Curtis, Martha E. 

% Eason, Elizabeth P. 

% Moon, Muriel E. 
Roberts, Winifred D. 
Sedgwick, Constance M. 
Selby, Nellie 


WEST HAM (CANNING TOWN). 


THE CHEMISTRY OF HEALTH. 


134 40 24 
W. Popplewell Bloxam, B.Sc., 
London. 


Baaks, Joseph 
Coram, Abraham 

% Davies, Florence M. 
Davies, Maud E. 
Edkins, Robert 

# Gibbs, Percy R. 

*% Harsent, Henry 
Hayward, Fanny E 
Kinch, Alfred 
Kinch, Thomas E. 
Living, Charles 
Mills, Arthur H. 

% Mills, Charles G. 

+ Mills, Edith 
Mills, Lilian A. 
Perrin, William J. 

% Pert, Charles 

% Smith, Samuel 

*Tillyard, Fanny M. 
Wickens, Arthur E, 

% Young, Herbert C. 


WEST HAM (FOREST GATE). 


THE PuysiotoGy oF DiGESTION 
AND NUTRITION, 


250 I20 49 


William North, M.A., Sidney Sus- 
sex College, Cambridge. 


x* Atkins, Mary 
Brown, Eleanor L. 
Cherry, Jchn 
Croker, Alice E. 
Dobbyn, John 
Dyne, Charles A. 
Finch, Edwin 
Friend, Ellen 
Gundry, Albert E. 

* Hadley, Ada 

* Haines, Ernest H. 
Holmes, Louisa 
Kay, James 
Lambert, Walter S. 
Macmillan, Elizabeth B. 
Mills, Arthur H. 

* Mills, Charles G. 

* Mills, Edith 
Mills, Lilian 
Mulrenan, Mary R. 
Oliver, Alice M. 

% Palmer, Elizabeth M. 
Philpot, Thomas 
Richards, Lucy A. 
Rickett, Walter P. 
Smee, Rose H. 
Sooley, John T. 
Stacey, Frederick C. 
Watkins, Elizabeth M. 
Young, Hubert 


WEST HAM (STRATFORD). 


THE CHEMISTRY OF ARTS AND 
Manvuractures (Parr 11,). 


500 200 65 


Professor Vivian B. Lewes, Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich. 
* Atkins, Mary 
* Banks, Henry D. 
Banks, Ernest 
* Blazey, James Robert 
* Blazey, Frederick S. W. 
Blair, George Callander 
* Brasher, Frederick William 
Brown, Eleanor Louisa 
*Caird, William 
* Cherry, John 
Clogg, John Edward 
Crocker, Thomas William 
Cory, Frederick S. 
Combs, Annie Lucy 
Davis, Harold 
Derbyshire, Walter Henry 
* Dunn, John Henry 
* Finch, Edwin 
Free, George 
Friend, Ellen 
Gauntlett, Robert 
Harwood, Daisy Conway 
Hedges, Edwin S. 
* Hill, Henry W. 
Hood, Alline 
Hood, Selina 
Jeanes, Frederick W. 
Johnson, Frederick J. 
Kay, William 
Lambert, Walter S. 
Lewis, Edwin 
Lewis, John F, 
% Madden, Frederick 
Mills, Arthur H. 
Mills, Charles G. 
Mills, Edith 
Nethercot, Henry H. 
* Nicoll, Wiliam H. 
Pawley, Walter G, 
Per:y, Edwin A. 
Philpot, Thomas 
Porter, Thomas 
* Record, George W. 
Rice, Edith A. 
RKickett, Walter P. 
Shorter, Nathaniel 
Stacey, Frederick C. 
Stewart, Henry J. 
* Suffolk, Arthur 
Tatham, Harry 
* Williamson, William 
* Young, Hubert 


WOOLWICH. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF AJR AND 
WaTER. 
7X aeas 7 
W. Popplewell Bloxam, B.Sc., 
London. 


Bertram, Herman 
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McAllister, Hugh Cecil 
Pearce, Albert J. 

¥% Raynes, Mabel A. 
Wilson, John R. 


UNDER LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


DEPTFORD. 


Tue CuHeMisTrRY OF AIR, FIRE, 
AND WATER. 


350 300 65 


Professor Vivian B. Lewes, Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich. 

Austin, Henry 
Avey, John William 
Boorman, Thomas 
Carr, Amy K. 
Carr, Edith 
Carr, James A. 
Carter, Henry 

+ Cookson, Alfred C. 

# Davis, Harold 
Davis, Henry W. 

% Fermor, Herbert F. 
Fordham, Faony 
Gage, Adrian 
Glassborow, George W. 

¥ Johnson, John T. 
Joy, Edward 
Knott, James J. 
Luke, Amie 
Mitchell, Victor 
Palmer, James 
Powell, Edith 
Rees, Charles 
Rickarby, Horace Bb. 
Robinson, Robert 
Skinner, Louis A. 
Stiles, Henry G. 
Turner, Edwin J. 
Wheelwright, Frederick G. 
Young, Elizabeth 
Youngs, Harry J. 


FULHAM. 


THe CHEMISTRY OF AIR, FIRE, 
AND WATER. 


goo 750 144 


Professor Vivian B. Lewes, Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich, 


Bacon, William 
Bloxam, George 
Brown, C. Percy 
Budd, Walter F. 
Bulbeck, Elizabeth 
Bulbeck, George 
Cavers, Emma 
Cleghorn, Arthur W. 

3¢Cole, Frank T. 
Collins, Lendon 

* Daly, Ellen 
Davis, Charles W. 
Dawe, Mary N. 
Ducker, Bessie S. 
Evans, Edith 
Frewing, Joseph 
Gann, Ernest 
George, Horace F. 

+ Gibson, James W. 
Glover, Fred B. 
Harding, Sydney 
Hillyard, Arthur T. 
Hoe, Amy L. 
Hoe, Edith M. 
Holland, Cecil H. 
Jarvis, Edward B. 
Jones, William 
Lammers, Anna 
Langdon, Emma C. 
Marshall, William J. 
Mason, Algernon 
Miller, Walter A. 
Morle, Annie 
Morle, Emily 
Morle, William A, 
Palmer, Fanny 
Palmer, John J. 

+¢ Panton, Ernest 
Pay, Herbert A, 
Pern, Amy E. 

3¢Pipe, Percy 

3¢ Ramsay, John 
Rimmer. Edith M. 
Roach, Emma 

¥ Robins, William 
Robinson, William T, 
Saunders, Arthur 
Schmidt, Herbert 
Shephard, Robert H. 
Silk, Edith M. 
Smith, W. John 
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Speed, Hubert D. 
Stocker, James 
‘Tapper, William J. 
Trotman, George 
Turner, Walter 

% Uniacke, Richard 
Waddams, Christopher 
Wait, Richard H. 

% Winkfield, Annie 
Witts, Clara A. 


POPLAR. 


Tre CHEMISTRY OF AlR, FIRE 
AND WATER. 


400 250 67 


Professor Vivian B,. Lewes, Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich. 


Bryan, Thomas 

But er, Harold F. 

Butler, Jonathan 

Cornish, George H. ' 

Creasy, William J. | 
% Dunkley, George J. 

Ellison, John W. > 

Gardiner, James 

Goldby, William 

Haines, Harry 

Horton, Walter T. 

Jones, George 

McEwen, Michael | 

North, Clifford T. 

Pert, Charles 

Scurr, John 

Siebert, Arthur C, 

Siebert, Edgar A. 

% Slade, Frederick 
Smaldon, James 
Turner, Albert George 
Wessendorff, Edward G. 

% Yourgson, Edward C. 


WANDSWORTH. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF AiR, FIRE 


AND WATER. 
600 400 98 


Professor Vivian B. Lewes, Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich. 


* Ansell, Charles F. 
Beesley, William 

% Black, John 
Bruce, Robert W. 
Bulstrode, Arthur W. 

* Bulstrode, Emily M. 

¥% Cowdery, Walter 
Cridge, Arthur 
Dawson, Arthur C. 
Dobson, Eleanor Maude 
Dobson, Emily Amie 
Edwards, Jchn R. 

¥% Edwards, Lottie 
Flower, Evelyn M. 
Flower, E. Wilfred P. 
Gentry, William A, J. 
Gibson, Helen M. 
Gilks, Annie M. 
Gurling, Albert E. 
Harris, George 
Harris, George E. 
Harris, Henry b. 
Hayward, James 
Hutchence, Arthur 
Jones, William 
King, William G. 
Kingston, Gertrude 
Lawford, Florence 
Lewis, Edith I. 
Lott, Ernest R. 
March, Eliza J. 
Mason, Samuel H. 
Miller, Thomas F. 
Minimack, Joseph 
Nimmo, William S. 
Oman, Daniel 
Orchard, Charles T. 
Porter, William 
Portlock, H. O. Blake 
Rackham, Margaret 

3¢ Richardson, George H. 

% Roberts, William J. 
Rye, Ernest 
Saltmarsh, Harriott E. 

+ Sellers, Charles H. 

3, Sheppard, Sydney R. 
Smith, Henry 

% Spink, Henry R. 
Thorn, Alexander H. 

* Turvey, Annette L. 


* Turvey, Helen 
Upton, William P. 
Ward, Edgar P. 
Woodhouse, Fanny C. 
Woodhouse, Linda M. 

* Yates, Catherine A. 
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Long Vacation Arrangements, 1894: Revised 
Notice.—The Courses at Cambridge in 1894 will be vpen to 
holders ot Cambridge Local Lecture Certificates, and the 
Laboratory Courses in Chemistry, Hygiene, and Physics will 
also be open to County Council scholars. 

The subjects will be as follows : 

I. SCIENCE.—(a) Two Courses of Chemistry in the University 
Laboratory. In each case a Lecture, followed by a Demonstra- 
tion, will be given on alternate mornings, and the Students will 
do analysis in the afternoons. Course I., conducted by R. H. 
AvIgE, M.A., Trinity College, Lecturer to the Syndicate, will 
deal with Non-Metallic Elements. Course II., conducted by 
H. J. H. FEnTon, M.A., Christ’s College, University Demon- 
strator, will treat the Theory of Chemistry, with special reference 
to Organic Chemistry. It will only be open to Students who 
have already gone through a course of laboratory work, and will 
as far as possible not cover the same ground as Courses given in 
previous years. 

(b) A Course of Heat and Light, in the Cavendish Laboratory, 
conducted by W. CAssIE, M.A., Trinity College, Lecturer to the 
Syndicate. A Demonstration, followed by practical work, will 
be given on alternate mornings. 

(c) A Course of Aygtene, in the University Laboratory, con- 
ducted by J. H. WippicomsE, B.A., Downing College, Lecturer 
to the Syndicate. A Demonstration, followed by practical 
work, will be given on alternate mornings, and opportunities 
will, as far as possible, be given for further practical work in the 
afternoons. The Course will deal with both public and personal 
hygiene, as well as with the elements of bacteriology. An 
elementary knowledge of physiology will be assumed. 

Students attending any of the above Courses will be expected 
to have attended beforehand a Course of Local Lectures on the 
subject, or to have acquired an elementary knowledge in some 
other way. 

(d) Astronomy. Arrangements will be made for instruction 
in the use of astronomical instruments for Students who have 
already some theoretical knowledge of Astronomy. 

II. History.—Two Historical Courses will be arranged, with 
a view to giving Students an opportunity of studying some special 
period in greater detail than is usually possible by means of a 
Course of Local Lectures, and of becoming familiar with some of 
the original authorities for the period. An introductory Lecture 
on Zhe Use of Authorities will be given by G. W. PRoruxrko, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, University Lecturer. 

(a) The Age of the English Reformation, conducted by Miss 
E. A. MCARTHOUR, Girton College, Lecturer to the Syndicate. In 
this Course it is proposed to treat the history of England between 
the accession of Elizabeth and the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
Religious, political, and constitutional matters connected with 
the Reformation will be to some extent dealt with, special stress 
being laid upon social and industrial changes. The method 
adopted will aim at familiarizing Students with the use of original 
authorities of various kinds. There will be a daily Lecture of 4 
somewhat informal nature, or Class supplemented by paper-work, 
but the main object of the Lecturer will be to give individual 
helpand guidance in the study of State papers, statutes, manu- 
scripts. facsimiles, and documents not easily accessible, except in 
large libraries ; while the aid to be derived from inspection of 
contemporary brasses, portraits, and buildings will, as far as 
possible, be utilised. Some previous knowledge of the period 
will be indispensable. Students who have not attended Local 
Lectures on the period, or who may not be tolerably familiar with 
its leading characteristics, are therefore recommended to read 
beforehand one or other of the following books (although any 
ordinary school history of England will supply the necessary 
foundation) :—Gardiner’s Students History of England, I: 
Creighton’s dge of Elizabeth ; Bright’s History of England, 11 : 
Green’s Short History of the English People. For those who 
have sufficient leisure Froude’s Westory of Lugland, VII-XII, is 
suggested in addition. 

(b) A Course of daily Classes on The French Revolution, con- 
ducted by J. H. Ros, M.A., Christ’s College, Lecturer to the 
Syndicate. The general aim of this course of study will be to 
examine some of the original sources of information for the French 
Revolution, such as contemporary records and the speeches, 
correspondence, and memoirs of the chief personages in the 
Revolution. The Classes will be informal, the aim being not to 
give a Course of Lectures, but, by what in scientific training are 
called demonstrations and laboratory work, to give Students an 
insight at first hand into the materials on which history is based. 
Students who have not attended a previous Course of Lectures 
on the subject are recommended to read beforehand Mr. Mallet’s 
trench Revolution (Murray, 3s. 6d.), or Mrs. Gardiner’s French 
Revolution (Longmans, 2s. 6d.). 
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Ill, LireraTuRE,—A Course of daily Classes in Shakespeare, 
wtth special reference to the earlier plays, and dealing primarily 
with the early dramatists and chroniclers, and generally with the 
sources from which he obtained his materials, conducted by 
Mr. f. Go_tancz, M.A., Christ’s College, Lecturer to the 
Syndicate. 

A few Lectures on subjects of general interest will also be 
given. 

Books in the Syndicate’s Library bearing on the subjects of 
the Courses will be available for the use of Students. A limited 
number of Students will also be admitted to the Historical 
Library, the Library of King’s College, and other public 
Libraries. 

Accommodation for ladies will be provided at the Cambridge 
Training College, at 25s. a week for board, lodging, and 
attendance. The Syndicate will also be prepared to supply a 
list of available lodgings. 

The fee for any of the four Courses of Laboratory work, for 
either Historical Course, or for the Literary Course, will be two 
guineas. The additional fee for admission to a second Course 
will be one guinea. No additional charge will be made for the 
other Lectures. 

The numbers will be limited to 50 in the case of each. of the 
Courses on Chemistry, and to about 30 in each of the other 
subjects. 

The Courses will begin on August 7, 1894, and end on 
August 28. 

No Course will be held unless enough Students enter for it by 
June 15, 2894. It is therefore particularly requested that 
Students who propose to attend any of the Courses will give 
provisional notice as early as possible. 


List of Lecturers and Subjects.—The revised list for the 
Session 1804-5 is now ready, and can be had on application. 


District Associations.—The Syndicate have for many 
years made considerable reduction in the fees for Courses of 
Lectures when four or more Centres combine to take the same 
Course. In certain cases, where neighbouring Centres have 
formed a District Association, the Syndicate have offered further 
reductions in fee in view of the economy of trouble in the work 
of making arrangements for the district which may be effected 
by such Associations. As, however, some misunderstanding 
seems to have prevailed as to the conditions under which this 
further reduction in fee can be made, the Syndicate wish to give 
notice that this further reduction will for the future only be 
made when the arrangements for the Courses for any district in 
any Term, and the grouping of Centres, are actually made 
through the means of the Association, at one of its meetings or 
otherwise. 

For convenience of reference the reduced fees charged for 
groups of Centres are here appended. 

A. If four Centres combine together to take the same Course, or 
three Centres of which two take a repeated Course, each Centre 
is charged £41 5s. (instead of £45) for a single Course and 
£62 Ios. (instead of £67 Ios.) for a repeated Course ; in the case 
of a Staff Lecturer £46 §s. (instead of £50) for a single Course 
and for a repeated Course £70 (instead of £75). 

If five Centres combine, or four Centres two taking a repeated 
Course, each Centre is charged £38 (instead of £45) for a single 
Course and £57 (instead of £67 Ios.) fora repeated Course ; in 
the case of a Staff Lecturer £43 for asingle Course and £64 Ios. 
for a repeatcd Course. 

But if the Centres taking the same Course belong to a Dis- 
trict Association, and make the arrangements tor the Course 
through zt, then : 

B. Incases where the same Course is taken by ¢#7e Centres, or 
the same repeated Course by two Centres, in such an Association, 
the Syndicate is willing to reduce the fee for a single Course to 
£42 10s. (instead of £45) and for a repeated Course to £62 Ios. 
(instead of £67 1os.); in the case of a Staff Lecturer to £47 Ios. 
(instead of £50) and £70 (instead of £75) respectively. If four 
Centres combine to take the same Course, or three Centres of 
which two take a repeated Course, the fee is reduced to £40 for 
a single Course and £60 for a repeated Course ; in the case of a 
Staff Lecturer to £45 and £67 Ios. respectively. If four or 
more Centres combine so that the equivalent of five Courses 
is given (a repeated Course at any Centre counting asa Course 
and a half) the fee is reduced to £37 Ios. for a single Course, 
and to £56 5s. for a repeated Course; in the case of a Staff 
Lecturer to £42 10s. and £63 I5s. respectively. 

The reductions for grouping are not made in the case of Junior 
Lecturers, nor for Affiliated Centres. 

Teaching of Languages.—The detailed regulations of the 
Syndicate’s scheme were given in the /¢ zr7za7 for April. 

ARTHUR BERRY. 
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Cassell Prizes.—The Awards for the Lent Term are as 
follows :— 

Deptford (Zhe Chemistry of Air, Fire, and Water; Pro- 
fessor LEWEs)—A Volume of Casse/l’s Saturday Journal: 
HENRY AUSTIN, Carpenter. 

Fulham ( 7he Chemistry of Air, Fire, and Water ; Professor 
Lewes)—A Volume of Zhe Quiver: WILLIAM Ife 
TAPPER, Postman. 

Poplar (Zhe Chemistry of Air, Fuse, and Water ; Professor 
Lewes)—A Volume of Cassell’s Magazine: CHARLES 
Pert, Brass-finisher. 

Wandsworth (Zhe Chemistry of Air, Fire, and Water ; 
Professor LEWES)—Two Volumes of Work: EDGAR P. 
WARD, Tracer. 


Cobden Club Prize.—This has been awarded for the Lent 
Term to KATHLEEN G. Patcu, of the St. Luke’s Centre. 


Certificates for Pupil-Teachers.—The Council and Uni- 
versities’ Joint Board desire to call the attention of Local Com- 
mittees to the following paragraph, quoted from the Regulations 
of the Education Department relative to the Queen’s Scholarship 
Examination :— 

‘Marks are given for University Extension Certificates 
awarded during the year preceding the Queen’s Scholarship Ex- 
amination by the University of Cambridge, the University of 
Oxford, the Victoria University, and the Universities’ Joint 
Board of the London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, after examination by some competent Examiner other 
than the Teacher or Lecturer, on a course of study including not 
less than 24 Lectures and Classes (of which the candidate claim- 
ing marks must have attended not less than 20) in one of the 
following subjects :— 

(i.) A period of English Literature, with special reference to 
the work of a standard author. 

(ii.) A special aspect of British History, e. g., the history of 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland, the Colonies, or India, or 
some period of the Economic History of England. 

(ili.) A special aspect of Geography, e. g., the history of 
Discovery. 

(iv.) The elements of English* Architecture, with special 
reference to ancient buildings visited by the candidate. 

(v.) Geology. 

(vi.) Astronomy. 

(vil.) Meteorology.” 

The particular Certificate recognised by the Education De- 
partment is, in the case of the London Society, the Sessional 
Certificate. 


The Age Limit.—The Council and Universities’ Joint Board 
again desire to remind Local Committees, Students, and others that 
the Society’s Lectures are notintended for those ofschool age ; and, 
by the Regulations of the Board, Lecturers are not required to 
correct the papers of Students under 15 years of age, nor are such 
entitled to enter for the Examination and obtain Certificates. 


Lecturers’ Travelling Expenses.—The Council have 
amended the Regulation under this head, which now runs as 
follows :—‘‘ In the case of Centres outside the area formed by 
the City and County of London and the Borough of West 
Ham, the Lecturer’s travelling expenses (second-class return 


fare) are charged.” 


Classes in the Greek Language.—The Regulations of 
the Universities’ Joint Board on this subject were published in 


full on pages 57-58 of the January number of the Unzversity 
Extension Journal. 


The Report of the Council for the Session 1892-93, with 
full Statement of Accounts, List of Subscriptions and Donations, 
ana Tables of Statistics for the Session, is now ready (price 2d. ; 
post free 24%d.), and can be had on application to the Office of 


the Society, Charterhouse. 
R. D. ROBERTS. 


All communications should be accompanied by the 
writer's Name and Address (not necessarily for publica- 
tion), and should be sent to the Editor of the UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION JOURNAL, Charterhouse, London, E.C. 

Contributions intended for a particular number should 
reach him a week before the date of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE GRINDELWALD CONFERENCE, 
1so4. 


DR. LUNN’S FORECAST OF THE ARRANGEMENTS. 


DOVER, CALAIS, 


In an interesting interview with Dr. Lunn, which ap- 
peared recently in Zhe St. James’s Gazette, Dr. Lunn 
said, “ It was ona Norwegian tour organised by the Poly- 
technic that I first conceived the notion of organising a 
holiday in which the enjoyment of travel should be com- 
bined with a little intellectual refreshment. My first 


_ attempt in this direction was to induce clergymen of 


.-Home Re-Union Society, and to the 


various denominations to spend a 
holiday together. Accordingly I 
organised my first winter party to 
Grindelwald. 

“This tour answered so well 
that from Grindelwald I wrote to 
Earl Nelson, the President of the 


Bishop of Ripon, asking them to 
support me in my efforts to form 
a Conference for the promotion of 
Christian Re-union. I had enthu- 
siastic replies from them, and in 
the end I arranged the first Re- 
union Conference. This was held 
at Grindelwald early in 1892, and 
was attended by 950 people of all 
denominations, who had a twelve 
days’ holiday for ten guineas, in- 
clusive of everything.” 

The fact that within two years 
over three thousand persons have availed themselves of 
Dr. Lunn’s arrangements for combining the advantages 
of a Continental holiday with the other attractions of 
these gatherings, proves how wisely the recreative and 
intellectual elements in the Conference are adjusted to 
each other. The days are devoted to mountaineering and 
other excursions, and the evenings, which are ordinarily 
felt to be so tedious by the Swiss traveller, are rendered 
the most interesting part of the day by addresses, lec- 
tures, and discussions, some of which have already had 
a historic importance. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE 1894 CONFERENCE. 


Several questions from different quarters having 
reached him, Dr. Lunn has answered them at length. 
In reply to the question, What will be the character of 
the 1894 Conference? Dr Lunn says: “ My intention 
this year is to somewhat widen the scope of the Con- 
ference. I am anxious that the strong religious character 
of these gatherings should be maintained, and that their 
influence for Christian unity should, if possible, be in- 
tensified. At the same time, I have endeavoured this 
year to give a distinctly educational character to the 
latter part of the Conference, approximating it as far as 
is possible under European conditions, to the excellent 
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organisation developed by my friend, Bishop Vincent, at 
Chautauqua. Keeping the first two objects in view, I 
have divided the Conference into five sections. The 
first section will last a fortnight, commencing on June 
30th, and terminating on July 14th, and the programme 
will be entirely devotional in character. I have not 
yet arranged the programme for this gathering, but am 
hoping that it may be possible for 
some evangelical leaders in the 
Church of England to assist in this 
part of the programme, together 
with some well-known representa- 
tives of other evangelical denomi- 
nations.” 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
SECTION. 


“The next fortnight wil! be de- 
voted to the consideration of social 
problems, work amongst the slums 
of the large towns, the best way to 
use the Press for the purposes of 
the Christian Church, the right 
attitude of the Church with respect 
to amusements, and other similar 
questions will be fully considered. 

“Mr. Stead has promised to be 
present at this section and to give 
an address on ‘Social Problems at Chicago, and their 
lessons to Englishmen.’ The Rev. Dr. Newman Hall, 
whose attitude is clearly defined on the question, will 
give an address on the subject of theatre-going. Pro- 
fessor H. C. Shuttleworth will also speak on the same 
question. The Rev. Dr. Mackennal will speak on ‘ Home 
Missionary Problems.’ The Rev. A. R. Buckland, editor 
of Zhe Record, will deal with the attitude of the Press in 
relation to religion in England, and several other import- 


ant questions will be discussed by representative speakers.” 


THE RE-UNION AND CHURCH PROBLEMS SECTION. 


“The first fortnight in August will be devoted to Re- 
union and other ecclesiastical problems. My programme 
for this fortnight is still embryo, but I hope to make it 
thoroughly representative of all the great denominations, 
and I have every reason to believe that the meetings will 
be even more important than those which have preceded 
them in 1892 and 1893. 

“ During this fortnight I intend myself to give a paper 
on ‘The Truth about Hindu Idolatry, and the Way to 
Grapple With It.” I am making most elaborate investi- 
gations into the exact facts of the case, with the assistance 
of a number of Indian missionaries, and I hope to be able 
to lay before the Conference such information as will com- 
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mand the attention of the whole Christian Church at 
home. 

“As at Grindelwald, one day of each week of this fort- 
night will be entirely given up to the discussion of Re- 
union. Up to the present the High Church party have 
been conspicuous by their absence at our gatherings, with 
the solitary and notable exception of Canon Hammond. 
I am glad to say, however, that this year I have assurances 
from some eminent representatives of the Anglo-Catholic 
movement that they will be well represented.” 

THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S MONTH. 

“My friend Mr. Atkins has arranged the programme 
for this month in the Conference, for the special benefit 
of the readers of 7he Young Man and The Young 
Woman. It is always difficult, in the height of the holi- 
day season, to continue the discussion of the graver 
questions with which we deal in the earlier weeks of the 
Conference. This section of our gatherings will, how- 
ever, have a very considerable educatiqnal and scientific 
value. Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson will be the 
president of this section, and will open the section with 
an address on ‘How to Make the Most of Life.” Sir 
Robert Ball will lecture on ‘ The Great Ice Age.’ Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, Professor Carus Wilson, and many other 
excellent lecturers will take part in the proceedings.” 

SWITZERLAND: ITS HISTORY AND POLITICS. 

“The last section of the Conference will commence on 
September 8th, and will be in many respects the most 
interesting of the whole series. Mr. Joseph King, of 
Hampstead, who has taken a great interest in Switzer- 
land, has assisted me in arranging this section, and we 
are securing lectures on Swiss Institutions by a number 
of leading statesmen and Swiss authorities who are con- 
versant with our own language. Addresses will be given 
on ‘The Referendum,’ ‘ Religion and the State,’ ‘ Switzer- 
land in Relation to International Peace,’ and the ‘ Swiss 
Alcohol Monopoly.’ 

“Qn the conclusion of this week’s programme there 
will be a pilgrimage to some of the most interesting 
places in Swiss history—the scene of William Tell’s 
exploits, the Meadow of Riitli, where the three Swiss 
patriots swore to free Switzerland from the Austrian yoke, 
and other scenes of historic interest. Perhaps the most 
interesting feature of the pilgrimage will consist of some 
patriotic representations by Swiss peasants of great events 
in their national history. I am indebted for this idea to 
Mr. W. T. Stead, who, during his stay at Lucerne, last 
summer, urged me to complete the educational side of 
the Conference in this manner. He suggested that as at 
Ober-Ammergau the peasants gave their wonderful repre- 
sentation of the greatest event in Christian history, so 
patriotic Swiss peasants might reproduce in some village 
hall a few of the many thrilling incidents of their national 
life. The peasants of Hochdorf—a village near Lucerne 
—I found on inquiry have regularly during the winter 
months thus cultivated the virtue of patriotism, and I have 
accordingly arranged with them to give our pilgrims an 
unpublished patriotic play written by an able Swiss 
pastor, also some extracts from Schiller’s Wz/helm Tell and 
tableaux vivants of Tie Three Men of Riitl, Arnold Von 
Winkelreid, and other Swiss heroes.” 


THE TRAVELLING ARRANGEMENTS. 

‘With each year’s experience I have been able to make 
more and more successful arrangements for the travelling 
and hotel accommodation. The original sum of ten 
guineas will be adhered to for the regular tour, and this 
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sum will include a second class ticket to Grindelwald by 
Dover and Calais, with the right to return over the Brunig 
Pass and by Lucerne through Paris, a week’s accommo- 
dation at Grindelwald, and three days at Lucerne. Those 
who do not wish to stay at Lucerne can substitute a walk 
over the great Scheidegg Pass, hotel accommodation for 
the night at Meiringen, a walk over the Grimsel Pass and 
hotel accommodation at the Rhone Glacier Hotel, a walk 
over the Furka Pass, hotel accommodation at Andermatt, 
and then returning home by the Lake of Lucerne. 

“I have also arranged a series of extensions by which 
travellers may economically prolong their holiday, and 
include in it the following places :— 

“(1) An extension to the Italian Lakes, Venice, and 
the chief towns of North Italy. 

““(2) An extension to the St. Gothard and thence to 
Zermatt for the Matterhorn, and Chamounix for 
Mont Blanc, returning home by the Lakeof Geneva 

““(3) An extension to Zurich, Constance, and the 
Falls of the Rhine, and 

“(4) An extension to the Engadine, which will 
also include part of the Italian Lakes.” 


THE FINANCIAL SIDE OF THE CONFERENCE. 

“1 should like to take this opportunity (says Dr. Lunn) 
to say a word or two with reference to the financial side 
of the Conference. Some most absurd statements have 
appeared in the Press with reference to this question. Of 
course, it will be manifest to everyone that if the Con- 
fercace had not been organised very carefully on strict 
financial lines, a very heavy loss might have been incurred, 
but anyone who knows anything about Swiss travel will 
know that, after paying the heavy advertising expenses of 
the Conference, the expenses of the speakers, and the 
cost of a large staff of secretaries, there cannot be much 
margin on the sum of ten guineas charged. Last year I 
had all my accounts carefully audited by Messrs. T. Leman 
and Co., Chartered Accountants, of 99, Gresham Street, 
E.C., and the balance-sheet shows that there was a 
margin of just about 2s. on each member, after paying all 
expenses, the net balance being £162 7s. 11d., and I may 
further add, that I made no charge for my own personal 
supervision in this statement of accounts. This sum of 
£162 7s. 11d. 1 have placed at the service of the Arch- 
deacon of London, in order to secure the presence of a 
fuller representation of members of the Anglican Com- 
munion at the Conference of 1894. By this means I 
hope to more adequately balance the representation in 
the Re-union discussions of the Established Church and 
Nonconformity.” 


THE ARRANGEMENTS FOR BOOKING. 


“Tt only remains for me to add that any who wish to 
avail themselves of the advantages of the Conference 
arrangements should lose no time in securing their places. 
The accommodation in Grindelwald is strictly limited, and 
already I have had very many applications, so that it is 
clearly evident that some hundreds of those who wish to 
be present will be disappointed this year. Parties wil 
leave London every Tuesday from June 5th to September 
11th, and every Friday from June 29th to September 14th. 
The booking fee of one guinea, by cheque, payable to 
Henry S. Lunn, crossed London and County Banking 
Company, Oxford Street Branch, specifying the date 
selected, should be sent at once to my secretary, Mr. T. H. 
Bishop, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. All inquiries, 
whether personal or by post, should also be 
Mr. Bishop.” 
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PROGRAMME. 


SATURDAY, June 30.—-Reception by the Right Worshipful the Mayor of Salisbury (C. Hasxins, Esq.) in the Council: 
Chamber at 8.30 o’clock. 
SUNDAY, July 1.—A Special Sermon will be preached in the Cathedral by Rev. F. B. Westcott, M.A., Headmaster: of 
Sherborne School. 
Particulars of Services and Preachers in the Churches and Chapels of the City will be published locally for the information of visitors. 
MONDAY, July 2.--On this and each of the succeeding days, except Wednesday, a Short Lecture on Botany will be given at 
10.30a.m. by A. C, Seward, M.A., F.G.S., Lecturer in Botany to the University of Cambridge, who will also accompany 
the excursions, 
An excursion to Stonehenge and Old Sarum. 
At 8.30 the Very Rev. the Dean of Salisbury will lecture on ‘‘ Browning.” The Chair will be taken by the MASTER OF 
DOWNING COLLEGE, Cambridge. 
TUESDAY, July 3.—--9.30a.m. F. York Powell, M.A., Tutor of Christ Church College, Oxford, will lecture on ‘‘ Saxon 
England.” 
An excursion will be made to Longford Castle (by permission of the Earl of Radnor), and The Moot, Downton (by per- 
mission of E. P. Squarey, Esq.). 
5.30. G. Baldwin Brown, M.A., Watson-Gordon Professor of Fine Art to the University of Edinburgh, will lecture on 
** Early Architecture.” 
8.30. J. Wells, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford, will lecture on ‘‘ Oxford” (with lime-light illustrations), 
The Chair will be taken by the VERY REV. THE DEAN OF SALISBURY. 
WEDNESDAY, July 4.—9.30. Mr. F, York Powell will lecture on ‘‘Scandinavian England.” 
10.30. Mrs. Brownlow will lecture on ‘‘ Music in Early England” (with Vocal and Instrumental Illustrations). 
3,30-4.30. A Recital will be given on the Cathedral Organ by C. F. South, Esa. 
4.30-6.30. A Garden Party will be given at the Deanery by the VERY REV. THE DEAN OF SALISBURY and Mrs. Bovis. 
8.30. Sir Robert Ball, LL.D.,F.R.S., Lowndean Professor of Astronomy to the University of Cambridge, will lecture on ‘‘Recent 
Discoveries about the Sun’’ (with hme-light illustrations). The Chair will be taken by LornpD EDMOND FITZMAURICE. 
THURSDAY, July 5.—9.30. J. R, Tanner, M.A., Fellow and Historical Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge, will 
lecture on ** Norman and Angevin England, with special reference to the History of Salisbury.” 
An excursion will be made to Wilton House (by permission of the Earl of Pembroke), and Bemerton (George Herbert’s. 
Vicarage) (by permission of the Rev. Canon Warre). 
6.0. Professor G. Baldwin Brown will lecture on ‘‘ Salisbury Cathedral.” 
8.30. A Reception and Conversazione will be held in the Salisbury and Blackmore Museums, when Addresses will be given 
and the treasures of the Museum will be explained by Dr. Humphrey Blackmore, F.G.S., T. McKenny Hughes, 
M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology to the University of Cambridge, and Baron Anatole von Hiigel, M.A., Curator 
of the Museum of Ethnology, Cambridge. 
“FRIDAY, July 6.9.30. Mr. Tanner will lecture on ‘‘ Angevin England.” 
An excursion will be made to Romsey and Mottisfont (by permission of D. Meinertzhagen, Esq.). 
6.30. Mrs. Brownlow will lecture on ‘* Music in Early England. 


8.30. Professor Jebb, M.P., Litt.D., will lecture on ‘‘ Samuel Johnson.” The Chair will be taken by the RiGHT Rev. 


THE LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 

SATURDAY, July 7.—An excursion will be made to Rushmore, where General Pitt Rivers will lecture upon his Archzo- 
logical and Ethnological Collections. 

SUNDAY, July 8.—A Special Sermon will be preached in the Cathedral by the Rev, the Provost of Eton. 
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TICKETS for the ASSEMBLY, price %s., 


May be obtained from the Secretary to the Union, Miss Mondy, Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.0. 


Admission, by payment at the door, to any Lecture, One Shilling; Day-tickets, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
The Railway Companies will grant return tickets at reduced fare on production of the Members’ tickets. Late trains, after the 
evening lectures, will be arranged if the Secretaries receive assurance, by June 3oth, of sufficient numbers requiring them. 
The Headquarters of the Assembly will be at the Church House, Crane Street, to which letters may be addressed. 
The Lectures will be given.at the County Hall. 


Tickets for the Excursions may be obtained from Rev. H. W. Carpenter, The Close; S. Williams, Esq., Harnham House;_ 


or E. Doran Webb, Esq., F.S.A., 43, High Street. 
The Committee can only undertake to provide carriages for those who take their tickets on or before June 30. 


1, Longford Castle and Downton (by carriage), 3s. 4. Lake House, Stonehenge, Amesbury, and Old Sarum (by 
2. Wilton House and Bemerton (by carriage), Is. 6d, carriage), 4s. 
3. Romsey Abbey and Mottisfont Priory (by train), 2s. 6d. 5. Rushmore (by carriage), including luncheon, Ios. 6d. 


PROGRAMME OF THE Excursions, with short historical notices of the places to be visited, may be obtained on 
application to the Local Secretaries. Price 3d. 
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| TWENTY- ONE YEARS OF UNI- 
VERSITY EXTENSION. 


oats 
HIS year the University Extension Movement 
attains its majority, and the Congress which 
will be held next Friday and Saturday will fittingly 
commemorate the event. The idea of bringing the 
ancient Universities into closer touch with the masses 
of the people, and of extending more widely the oppor- 
tunities of higher education, had been present to the 
minds of many University reformers in the past. As 
far back as 1650, W1LLIAM DELL, Master of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, urged the establish- 
ment of Universities or Colleges in every great town, 
and in his quaint manner suggested that “it may be 
‘so ordered that the youth may spend some part of 
“the day in learning or study, and the other part of 
“the day in some lawful calling ; or one day in study 
‘“‘and another in business as necessity or occasion 
“shall require. and if this course were 
‘taken in the disposing or ordering of colleges and 
“studies, it would come to pass that twenty would 
‘learn then where one learns now.” DELL was 
before his time. Exactly two hundred years later the 
Rev. WILLIAM SEWELL, Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford, addressed a letter to the Vice-Chancellor of 
his University containing proposals of a very similar 
character. SEWELL too was before his time. [ive 
years later Lord ARTHUR HERVeEy published a pam- 
phlet entitled 4 Sugevestion for Supplying the Literary 
and Scientific Mechantes’ Institutes of Great Britain and 
LTreland with Lecturers from the Universities. Still the 
time was not ripe, and nothing came of it. Finally, in 
November, 1871, Mr. JAMEs Stuart, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, addressed to the resident mem- 
bers of the Senate a letter in which he proposed a 
system whereby provision should be made, by means 
of peripatetic lecturers, for courses of teaching to be 
given wherever suitable local arrangements could be 
made. This proposal met with a sympathetic response, 
and the University Extension system which was 
initiated eighteen months later completes its twenty- 
first year this summer. 

The progress of the Movement has certainly been 
remarkable. Three years after thesystem was instituted 
by the University of Cambridge, the London Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching was founded 
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to carry on the work within the Metropolitan area. 
Two years later the University of Oxford undertook 
to make similar arrangements for lectures, but after 
a year or two they were for the time abandoned. Sub- 
sequently, in 1885, the Oxford work was revived, and 
has since been carried on with vigour and success. 
The University of Durham is associated with Cam- 
bridge in the conduct of the work in the north-east of 
England, while courses of lectures on the University 
Extension plan have been given for several years in 
connection with Victoria University at Centres in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. Some years ago the four 
Scottish Universities united in attempting a like 
scheme for Scotland, and at the close of 1889 a 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching was 
formed in the north of Ireland. The Movement has 
spread far beyond the borders of the British Isles. It 
has been taken up in the United States and in some 
of the British Colonies, and work on similar lines is 
being established in various countries on the conti- 
nent of Europe. The returns for the Session 1892-93 
show that under the auspices of the chief English and 
American organisations no less than 931 Courses of 
Lectures were delivered, attended by 104,460 persons. 
A Movement which numbers its Courses by hundreds, 
and its regular attendants by tens of thousands, is 
clearly an educational force that cannot be left out of 
account. 


It is interesting to note that the three great English 
Branches, Cambridge, Oxford, and London, while in 
substantial agreement as to principles and methods of 
work, have yet made each its own special contribution 
to the successful development of the Movement. 
Cambridge not only originated the system, but by 
adopting in 1886 its Affiliation Scheme, under 
which the University is empowered to accept 
a three years’ course of work at an Affiliated 
University Extension Centre in leu of one year’s 
residence and the passing of the first University 
Examination, declared in the most formal and 
emphatic manner its sense of the value of the educa- 
tional results obtainable in connection with this system. 
By its largely attended Summer Meetings and its 
numerous Short Courses of Lectures, Oxford has 
shown how the influence of the University may be 
more widely diffused, and an Oxford College, Christ 
Church, by aiding in the establishment of the Reading 
University Extension College, has set on foot an ex- 
periment of paramount value and interest. The 
London Society has, by its preliminary Short Courses, 
carried on under the title of “‘ People’s Lectures,” shown 
how Pioneer Courses drawing large audiences may be 
made the foundation on which a permanent centre for 
continuous systematic work may be built up, and— 
what is still more important—it has by the develop- 
ment of Sessional Courses demonstrated that it is 
possible to get Students to undertake continuous 
systematic work extending over several Terms. In 
America the Movement has been taken up with much 
enthusiasm, and the new University of Chicago has 
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at the outset of its career made its special contribution 
to the Movement by embodying the principles of 
University Extension in its Degree system. All this 
indicates vitality and vigour, and those who are most 
intimately acquainted with the principles and methods 
of the Movement believe that it is destined to take an 
important place in any national system of higher 
education which may be eventually developed. In 
London the eyes of many are turned expectantly to 
the Teaching University which is likely to be estab- 
lished at no distant date, and which, in the light of the 
Report of the Gresham University Commission, there 
is every reason to believe will be constituted with 
powers enabling it to deal in a large and adequate 
manner with this amongst other educational problems 
that await solution. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


a 


AS we announced two months ago, the Council of the 
London Society decided, at the time when it was deter- 
mined to hold a University Extension Congress this 
summer, to bring out in book form the Addresses which 
have been delivered during the last nine years at the 
Annual Meetings of London Students at the Mansion 
House. The volume has just been published by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. under the title Aspects of Modern 
Study, and is a work of singular interest. All the Ad- 
dresses which it contains have appeared before, at the 
time of their delivery— one in the old Zoynbee Record, and 
the last five in our columns ; but most of these are no 
longer obtainable in the form of their original publication, 
and the volume just issued will be a most convenient 
work of reference for those who desire to study at leisure 
the words of wise advice which the eminent statesmen and 
educational authorities have addressed to them and to 
their predecessors since Mr. Goschen inaugurated the 
series in 1886. A short preface by Dr. Roberts sets forth 
the circumstances under which the Meetings were held, 
and the purpose which they were specially designed to 
fulfil in the scheme of the Society which, in the absence 
of any Teaching University in London, was formed to 
carry on Extension work within the Metropolitan area. By 
arrangement with the publishers, copies of the work will 
be on sale during the Congress, and we would most 
strongly urge all who attend to seize this opportunity for 
the judicious expenditure of half-a-crown. 


CES 
* 


IT may seem somewhat premature to refer at this date 
to the importance of making due preparations in connec- 
tion with an event which will not take place until the 
autumn of next year, but this is the last opportunity we 
shall have until October of urging upon Local Secretaries 
and others concerned in the organisation of University 
Extension Centres a matter which should be taken in 
hand immediately upon the commencement of the 
Michaelmas Term. We refer to the question of the estab- 
lishment of local Scholarships for tenure at the Summer 
Meeting which will be held in Oxford in 1895. A certain 
sum of money for the purpose of affording aid to poor 
Students will, we suppose, be, as usual, at the disposal of 
the Delegacy, but not sufficient for all requirements. We 
therefore repeat this month the appeal which we made 
last year to the energy and public spirit of the several 
Centres. The matter is plainly one in which local effort 
for a local purpose would be most effective. It should 
surely not be difficult for each Centre at the commence- 
ment of the Session to arrange for the gradual formation 
of a fund for the assistance of one of their own number, 
the Scholarship being awarded by themselves at the end 
of the Session on the basis of the Lecturers’ and 
Examiners’ Reports, modified, if necessary, by personal 
considerations, This scheme we most earnestly com- 
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mend to the serious attention of all local organisers, both 
in London and throughout the country. 
+ ¥ 
* 


THE method of raising the required amount would, of 
course, vary with varying conditions, but it may be pointed 
out that ten shillings a week (about a penny a head in the 
case of an average audience) for two Terms would pro- 
duce £10, a sum sufficient to defray all the expenses of 
the Summer Meeting at either University during the 
whole month, including board, lodging, fees, travelling 
expenses, and books and other miscellaneous items to the 
extent of £2. The moral effect of the adoption of such a 
scheme in promoting a corporate sense throughout the 
Centre and binding the Students more closely together 
would be a most excellent incidental advantage. It is 
pleasing to be able to refer in this connection to the 
action of the Cambridge Students’ Association last year, 
which succeeded in collecting, from among its own mem- 
bers and those of other Associations, a sum for this 
purpose of £65. And special encouragement may be 
derived from the short Paper which Miss Alice Thompson, 
the energetic Secretary of the Scarborough Centre, con- 
tributed to our columns last December ; the record of the 
work done in this direction by the Students of that 
Centre, and the statement of the principle on which they 
worked, would afford most valuable guidancé to any other 
body that set itself to carry through a similar scheme. 
This seems to be essentially a matter that falls within the 
legitimate province of Students’ Associations. We shall 
be very glad to hear from the Secretaries of any such 
bodies which have had experience in this direction. 

+ % 
* 


As our readers are already aware, one of the two Central 
Courses arranged by the Council of the London Society 
for next Session will be delivered by Dr. Bosanquet, his 
subject being Plato, with special reference to the Repudlic 
during the Lent and Summer Terms. Weare this month 
able to announce that for the other Course Mr. Mackinder, 
Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford, and 
Principal of the Reading University Extension College, 
has been engaged to give twenty-five Lectures on the 
History of Geography and Geographical Discovery. As 
will be seen on reference to an extract from the Queen’s 
Scholarship Regulations quoted under the ‘ London 
Official Notices” on page 143, this Sessional Course will 
be of special value to Pupil-Teachers, for whose benefit 
indeed it is primarily designed. It will not be a mere 
chronicle of events and adventures, but will embrace 
a treatment of the geographical conceptions of successive 
epochs, and of the causes, physical and historical, which 
shaped the course of discovery at different times ; it will, 
in fact, deal with the history of a very ancient science, 
so set forth as to be typical of the general mode of advance 
of human thought and knowledge. It is to be hoped that 
full advantage will be taken of this opportunity, in the 
provision of which the Council have received the very 
valuable co-operation of the Royal Geographical Society. 

+ * 


THE Governors of the South-Eastern Agricultural 
College, recently founded at Wye by the County Councils 
of Surrey and Kent acting in co-operation, seem to be 
anxious to continue to some extent the work of teaching 
in country districts on University Extension lines. But 
it is to be done in rather a different way from that which 
we have hitherto known. Mr. John Percival and Mr. F. 
Theobald, two of the Lecturers of the Cambridge Syn- 
dicate, have been appointed respectively Professor of 
Botany and Lecturer on Entomology. They will in future 
work in the College and out of it under the direction of 
the Principal, who is also a University Extension Lec- 
turer, but there will still be a connection between the 
College and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
though the exact manner in which this will be arranged 
has still to be decided upon. 

bala 

THE University Extension authorities in South Africa 

seem to be laying out their plans for the future with great 


care. It was hoped that some Lecturer from one of the 
English Branches might have gone to the Cape this sum- 
mer, to give the conductors of the Movement in that 
Colony the benefit of the experience of the older Univer- 
sities in the work of organisation, and to deliver specimen 
Courses at various Centres during a Term of the ordinary 
length. This was unfortunately not found practicable this 
year, but it is hoped that a start may be made in 1895. It 
is obviously of the highest importance that the work 
should be started in a new country on a system which 
will be found for some years serviceable without needing 
any considerable subsequent modifications, and the 
Report of the coming Congress will no doubt furnish just 
the kind of information that is required for guidance in 
such cases. 
* % 
* 

THE attention of London Students who are candidates 
for the Sessional Certificate is specially directed to the 
note on this subject that appears under the head of 
“ London Official Notices” on page 143. 

+ % 
% 


BACK numbers of the Jowrvna/ can in most cases be ob- 
tained on application to this Office (post free, 24d.) 
Special articles have appeared since the beginning of the 
Session as follows :— 

Oct. The Outlook for the Session—Impressions of the 
Cambridge Summer Meeting (three contributions by 
Students)—The Extension Movement and County 
Councils (by Professor Edward Jenks)—The Univer- 
sity Extension Congress at Chicago, I. (extracts 
from Mr. Stuart’s Paper). 

Nov. State Aid—Impressions of the Edinburgh Summer 
Meeting—The Technical and University Extension 
College at Exeter—-Annual Meeting of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Association—-The University Extension 
Congress at Chicago, II. (extracts from Mr. Hors- 
burgh’s Paper)—The Extension Movement and 
County Councils (by M. E. Sadler and A. J. Grant) 
—Revived Energy in the North of England. 

Annual Meeting and Conference of the London Society 
(verbatim report of Addresses by Mr. Goschen and 
Revd. J. E. C. Welldon)—Report of the Council of 
the London Society for the Session 1892-93—The 
University Extension Congress at Chicago, III. 
(extracts from Dr. Roberts’ Paper)—Local Scholar- 
ships for the Summer Meetings (by Miss Alice 
Thompson)—Arrangements for Long Vacation at 
Cambridge, 1894. 

Jan. The Educational Renaissance—‘‘ The Pioneer of Uni- 
versity Extension Teaching ”—The Extension Move- 
ment and County Councils (by J. Percival, W. North, 
and Miss L. F. Jones)—The University Extension 
Congress at Chicago, IV. (extracts from Dr. Law- 
rence’s Paper)—A Kindly Recompense (by ‘‘ Craig- 
millar”’)—Regulations for Classes in the Greek 
Language. 

Feb. Universities Extending Themselves — Did Oxford 

Ociginate the University Extension Movement ?— 
The Policy of Short Courses (by R. D. Roberts)— 
“The Pioneer of University Extension Teaching” 
(by Miss E. Blake)—-University Extension Work in 
Belgium — The University Extension Congress at 
Chicago, V. (extracts from Dr. Devine’s Paper)—-The 
Extension Movement and County Councils (by H. E. 
Niblett). 

The Teaching University—The Annual Address to 
London Students (Lord Playfair on ‘* The Position 
of the University Extension Scheme in the System 
of Education”)—The Extension Movement and 
County Councils (by ‘‘ Craigmillar ” and T. J. Law- 
rence, LL.D.)—Programme of the Oxford Summer 
Meeting—University Extension in Devon. 

Apr. The Forthcoming Congress—The Extension Move- 
ment and County Councils (Professor Jenks’ Reply)— 
Provincial Organisation (by A. J. Grant)—The 
University Extension Congress at Chicago, VI. 
(extracts from Mr. Powell’s Paper)—-University Ex- 
tension and International Concord—-University Ex- 
tension in Sweden (by Gustav Steffen). 

The Pupil-Teachers’ Opportunity—Annual Meeting 
of the Gresham College Centre Students’ Association 
(verbatim Report of Dr. Bosanquet’s Address on the 
Interpretation of Ancient Philosophers)—Provincial 
Organisation (by Arthur Berry). 


x 


Dec. 


Mar. 


May. 
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THE CONGRESS. 


eS 


OUTLINE OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 


LL is now in train for the Congress. The Com- 
mittee appointed by the Council of the London 
Society to issue invitations, arrange the procedure, 

and conduct the preliminary arrangements generally, have 
completed their labours. Upwards of six hundred accept- 
ances have been received from Members of the various 
Central Authorities, Lecturers, Local Secretaries, Dele- 
gates of Centres, and other persons in various lines of life 
interested in the University Extension Movement ; of 
these about forty aie from foreign and colonial Govern- 
ments and Universities. The three Expert Committees 
which were charged with the examination, digestion, and 
consideration of the materials collected by the Secretaries 
from all parts of the civilised world have issued their 
Reports, which will form the basis of the discussions at the 
several Sessions of the Congress, as follows :— 


The Report of Committee I. will be taken at the First 
Session, on Friday, June 22, from 3 to 5 p.m. Szdject: 
“The means of preserving and further developing the 
educational character of University Extension work, and 
the relation of the more popular to the more strictly edu- 
cational side of the Movement.” The Chair will be taken 
by the MARQUESS OF SALISBURY, Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford. 

The Report of Committee II. will be taken at the 
Second Session, on Saturday, June 23, from 11 a.m. to I 
pm. Szbject : “The essentials of efficient central and 
local organisation and the relation, educational and finan- 
cial, of the University Extension Movement to the State 
and to Local Authorities.” The Chair will be taken by 
the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge. 

lke Report of Committee III. will be taken at the 
Third Session, on Saturday, June 23, from 3 to 5 p.m. 
Subject: “ The educational possibilities of University 
Extension work and methods in relation to regular Uni- 
versity studies and University Degrees.” Tie. Chair will 
be taken by LORD HERSCHELL, Chancellor of the 
University of London. 


By the kind permission of the Senate of the University 
of London, the several Sessions will be held in the 
Theatre of the University, Burlington Gardens. 

The Committees preface their several Reports with the 
following note :— 

The Committees desire to state at the outset that, as the 
University Extension Movement has now spread beyond the 
borders of the United Kingdom, and has been adopted in 
America, in several of the Colonies, and in countries on the 
Continent of Europe, it is imp ssible, in their opinion, to formu- 
late definite conclusions equally applicable to all the organisations 
which exist for the purpose of carrying it on. There is much 
variation from country to country in the conditions and methods 
of University teaching, and more in the habits and circumstances 
of the people ; and therefore, while the fundamental ideas of 
University Extension are the same everywhere, the forms in 
which they are embodied must differ according to locality and 
environment. It is not to be assumed that all the members of 
the Committees have given their adherence to every point and 
detail in the Reports, but they are at one on the main issues. 
They desire the recommendations and suggestions oftheir Reports 
to be regarded by the Congress as principles and broad outlines 
ofa policy which must necessarily be applied in different ways 
by different bodies. Such details as are given should be looked 
upon rather as illustrations than as patterns. They are mean to 
shew how general principles may be worked out in practical 
administration, not to suggest that there are no alternative 
methods. 


It is important that the point indicated in the above 
declaration should be fully realised by all who attend the 
Congress. The general adoption of the Reports at the 
several Sessions will not in the least degree be binding 
upon any University Extension organisations or other 
bodies who may be represented. 

The three Reports are drawn up in an eminently busi- 
ness-like and practical manner. Each is divided into 
sections, which deal respectively with the various sub- 


divisions into which the main subject falls. Each section, 
after enunciating its special department of enquiry, first 
summarises the existing policy and practice observed in 
that connection by the several Central Authorities 
engaged in the work of University Extension, and then 
proceeds to indicate in what manner these might be cor- 
related, modified, or extended. The Reports are there- 
fore documents of remarkable interest, as containing, in 
the first place a statement of facts never before collected 
for formal presentation, and in the second a concise 
expression of expert opinion on several of the most 
important phases, developments, and potentialities of 
the Movement that have suggested themselves for 
discussion. 

As indicating the general character of the Reports, we 
append a few extracts. 

The first section of the Report of the First Committee 
runs as follows :— 

With regard to the first part of the subject, ‘‘ 7he means of 
preserving and further developing the educational character ye 
Univer sity Extension work,” the following questions arise :— 


A. How can Local Committees be *nduced to arrange Courses 
an educational sequence and Students encourage “a to unde) - 
take continuous study ? 


The experience of the last ten years suggests an adjustment of 
Courses and Certificates rising by successive steps from the work 
of the Term tothe work of the Session, and from the work of the 
Session to the work of the three years’ czr7écudum. Among 
the facts which leal to this conclusion, the following may be 
mentioned :-— 

(1) The promulgation of the Cambridge Affiliation Scheme 
in 1886 induced some of the stronger Centres to make 
immediate arrangements for availing themselves of the 
privileges offered by undertaking Courses of Study ex- 
tending over three years. 

(2) The offer of Sessional Certificates by the London Society 
in 1889 has brought about a steady increase in the 
number of Centres which have arranged Courses in 
sequence for the Session. Out of 55 Courses given in 
the Lent Term of 1894, no less than 45 were in direct 
sequence with Coursesin the preceding Term ; whereas 
in the Session 1887-88, just before the Sessional Certi- 
ficate was adopted, out of 32 Courses given in the Lent 
Term only 7 were in sequence with Courses given in 
the previous Michaelmas Term. 

(3) The experience of Oxford in the last few years has shewn 
that it is possible to join two short Courses of six 
lectures into a long Course of twelve lectures extending 
over two Terms. In the United States, Chicago and 
Philadelphia have begun to do this successfully. 

(4) Some organisations, notably Oxford and Philadelphia, 
have encouraged Courses of six and twelve lectures 
given fortnightly, with meetings of a Students’ Associa- 
tion in the intervening weeks. 

It seems clear, therefore, that a system of linking could be 
applied more generally with valuable results. Two Courses of 
six lectures might be linked so as to form a Course of twelve 
lectures ; two Courses of twelve lectures might be linked into a 
Sessional Course ; and three Sessional Courses might be linked 
into a curriculum extending over three years. Corresponding 
Certificates might be arranged in an ascending series—the Termi- 
nal Certificate, the Sessional Certificate, and the Vice-Chancellor’s 
or (in American Universities) the President’s Certificate. The 
linked six-lecture Courses should be on the same subject, and 
Centres might be encouraged to take them by the offer of the 
two together at a somewhat cheaper rate than each separately, 
The linked twelve-lecture Courses should be on the same subject 
or closely allied subjects; and the linked Sessional Courses 
Should be on the same branch of learning. 

In similar manner is treated the second section :— 

B. How may subjects which do not lend themselves well to 
Lecture-treatment be brought within the University 
Extension System, and how may the work of the best 
Students be carried on beyond the point to which wt is 
possible to go in the ordinary Le-tures and Classes and 
turned in the direction of tndependent tnvestigation ? 

Under this heading falls the consideration of Laboratory 
work for Students of Chemistry, Mathematical tuition 
for Students of Astronomy, Classes in Language for Stu- 
dents of foreign Literatures, and so forth. But the sum- 
mary of facts and recommendations are too long to be 
quoted here, even in abstract. 

With regard to the third section, which deals with that 
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most important point, “ Ze relation of the more popular 
to the more strictly educational side of the Movement,” 
the Committee report :— 

Experience shows that the University Extension system 
meets two needs and serves two purposes more or less allied but 
yet distinct. On the one hand it rouses intellectual interest and 
helps to spread general culture among many who desire Univer- 
sity direction in their reading, but are not prepared to undertake 
the detailed work of the Class and the weekly paper. On the 
other hand it provides systematic and continuous education for 
those who are able and willing to spare time for serious study 
in the midst of the ordinary occupations of life. The latter 
class is constantly recruited from the former ; but nevertheless 
the two remain distinct and form between them the bulk of 
every University Extension audience. 

After an elaborate enunciation of the experience in this 
direction of the chief University Extension organisations 
throughout the world, the Committee recommend a defi- 
nite cleavage between Pioneer and Elementary Courses 
on the one handand the more advanced and more strictly 
University Extension Courses on the other. How this 


may be advantageously effected is explained in an 
Appendix. 
This First Report concludes with a note on the 


Training of Lecturers. 

The Second Committee have divided their Report into 
six sections. Of these the first deals with the ques- 
tion :—“ How may the centi al organisation be made most 
efficient?” After stating the practice of the chief bodies 
at work in England, America, and Australia, they sum- 
marise their view as follows :— 

Clearly central authority gains in knowledge, sympathy, and 
breadth of view when the Lecturers are represented upon it ; 
and itis easy to arrange for their representation when the work 
is carried on by a University of which they are full members. It 
is of essential importance that the central organisations should be 
in intimate and continuous relation with the local organisers of 
a typical variety of Centres; but whether this relation is best 
established by giving representatives of such Centres statutory 
membership in the central governing body, or otherwise, must 
depend on circumstances which differ in different countries. 


Their treatment of the second section we quote in full :— 
B. How may the local organisations be made most efficient ? 


A great variety of experiments have been tried in this part of 
the University Extens’on field ; and it will be possible to extract 
a few leading principles from the facts summarised below. 

(1) Oxford, Cambridge, London, and Victoria urge the im- 
portance of making the local Committees thoroughly 
representative of the various classes, public bodies, and 
educational interests in the district. 

(2) Oxford in dealing with the Workingmen’s Co-operative 
Societies, and Cambridge in dealing with Northumber- 
land pitmen and York artisans (see ‘‘ Eighteen Years 
of University Extension,” pp. 27 and 59), found it 
essential to success that Committees or Sub-committees 
should be formed, consisting entirely or almost entirely 
of members of the class for whose benefit the Courses 
in question were designed. 

(3) In the United States, local Committees have often been 
connected with Churches, Literary and Scientific Clubs, 
and other local Institutions. In great cities where 
many Centres are established the tendency seems to be 
towards sectional rather than comprehensive local 
management; but in smaller places Committees are 
generally formed ona broader basis. 

(4) Vhe Reading and Exeter University Extension Col- 
leges are conspicuous examples of the successful co- 
ordination of local agencies in a comprehensive organi- 
sation for the furtherance of higher education in the 
district. 

(5) The University of the State of New York specially 
encourages, in addition to ordinary University Exten- 
sion Lectures, ‘‘study clubs, reading circles, summer, 
evening, and correspondence schools, . . chiefly 
emphasising the union of all these agencies, including 
libraries, museums, &c.”’ 

(6) It has been found highly advantageous in England to 
give to a Students’ Association representation on the 
local Committee. 

The foregoing statements lead to a few clear and definite con- 
clusions. When, as is usually the case, it is intended to draw 
the audience from the general public, it is essential that the 
local Committee should be representative of all classes, sections, 
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and educational interests in the community. If, however, the 
Lectures are designed to meet the needs of a particular class or 
section, the Committee, or Sub-committee of Management, 
should be drawn chiefly from that class or section. In order to 
secure that the local Committee should be placed, as far as 
possible, on a representative basis, it should be formed at a 
public meeting presided over by the Mayor or some other leading 
citizen, and a representative of the University authority should 
invariably be present. Provision should be made in its con- 
stitution for the representation of the Students upon it. The 
Committee should endeavour to bring about the correlation and 
co-ordination of the higher educational agencies existing in the 
place, and the formation of a find for the purpose of continuing 
and developing University Extension work in it. 


With reference to the subject of the third section of 
their subject, “ What are the proper relations between the 
central and local bodies, and how may such relations be 
established and maintained ?” the Committee state that 
the answer to the question is “ contained in three words— 
aid, sympathy, contact.” In the course of their recom- 
mendations under this head occurs the following 
passage :— 

The objects for which District Associations were founded 
would be far better attained if the grouped -Centres were 
placed under the charge of District Lecturers appointed for a 
considerable period. These Lecturers would occupy a position 
analogous to that of the Principal of a local University Extension 
College. It would be their business to organise quite as much 
as to teach. They would correlate and harmonise existing 
agencics, and occupy an intermediate position between the 
central Secretary at the University on the one hand and the 
Secretaries of the various Centres in the District on the other. 
Asa matter of fact Mr. Mackinder at Reading and Mr. Clayden 
at Exeter, in addition to performing the duties of Principal of 
their respective Colleges, organise University Extension work in 
the surrounding districts. The difficulties in the way of such a 
scheme are largely financial; but the action of Balliol and 
Christ Church, Oxford, indicates two different forms of a satis- 
factory solution of them. At present the Statutes of most of the 
Colleges do not permit them to attach to the tenure of a Fellow- 
ship conditions relating to external work ; but it should be 
added that machinery exists by which the Colleges frequently 
and easily secure modifications in their Statutes. Action in this 
direction on the part of any of them would evoke and stimulate 
local effort, as was the case at Reading, and emphasise the fact 
that University Extension is rega:ded by the ancient Universities 
as an important part of their work. 


A reference follows to the visits recently paid by Eng- 
lish University Extension Lecturers to America and 
American to England, and the Committee strongly recom- 
mend that this practice should be widely extended, 
especially in the case of the Colonies, the Governments 
of which might by the grant of funds do much to bring 
about the introduction into their respective countries of 
trained Lecturers from England who might set the Move- 
ment afloat throughout the Empire under favourable 
conditions. 

On the vexed question of State Recognition and State 
Aid, after a careful summary of the present state of the 
case, the Committee sum up the position as follows :— 

From these facts it appears that there is some precedent for 
giving State aid without on the one hand hampering the freedom 
and elasticity of the Movement by subjecting it to detailed con- 
trol on the part of Government officials, or on the other doing 
away with the necessity of local initiative and local effort. Indeed 
these latter may be evoked by a wise policy on the part of the 
Government. Irregular and spasmodic enterprise may be turned 
into systematic endeavour to attain a well defined educational end, 
and imperfect plans may be gradually improved till they become 
a stable system of higher education as complete as the neighbour- 
hood is able to maintain. This could be done in England if a 
grant were made to the central authorities towards the general 
expenses of their administration, and to enable them to retain the 
permanent services of experienced Lecturers. By such a subsidy 
much of the burden entailed by the travelling expenses of the 
Lecturers and the provision of travelling libraries and scientific 
apparatus might be removed from the Centres. The financial 
relief to the localities would be so great that places which now go 
without the Lectures because they cannot afford them would be 
able to take an occasional Course, those which now take them at 
intervals would be able to have them continuously, and those which 
now bear the burden of continuous Conrses with great difficulty 
would be able to establish cz récu/a extending over several years. 
But in no case would the need of local effort cease, while by the 
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automatic action of the proposed plan those places which were 
willing to do most for themselves would receive most assistance. 
At the same time all would benefit, and no questions of injustice 
or favouritism in the distribution of the fund could by any possi- 
bility arise. A few thousand pounds a year would do all that is 
required in England ; and in other countries similar aid might be 
given in a similar way, if the circumstances and wishes of the 
people rendered the intervention of the State desirable. Further 
assistance might be given by placing at the disposal of the local 
Committees under proper conditions such schoolrooms, galleries, 
libraries, museums, &c. as are under the control of the central 
Government. One of the heaviest local charges is the hire of a 
lecture-hall, and it is difficult to realise the immense relief to 
struggling Centres which would be afforded by the free grant of 
suitable rooms. 


With regard to the relations of University Extension 
to Municipal and other Local Authorities, details are 
given of the policy and practice of the Education Depart- 
ment, the County Councils, and the London School 
Board, and the Committee summarise as follows :— 


It is evident from these facts that all local authorities having 
educational powers would gain considerably by availing them- 
selves of the University Extension Movement. The experience 
of English County Councils and Town Councils charged with 
the work of Technical Education seems to show that they could 
best utilise the Movement by organising Pioneer Lectures, 
Courses for the instruction of those who are afterwards to teach 
Elementary Science, and central Courses for advanced Students 
at Technical Schools and other places, rather than by making an 
attempt to accomplish by its means work which can be satis- 
factorily done by local teachers. They might also subsidise 
more generally the Science Courses arranged by local University 
Extension Committees ; and it is greatly to be regretted that in 
the present state of the law they have not power to give 
assistance to other subjects than Science, Art and Economics. 
School Boards might obtain suitable Lectures for their Con- 
tinuation Schools and Pupil Teachers’ Centres. Similar Boards 
in the United States might be pirtly responsible for the expense 
of Courses. In every country schoolrooms and municipal 
buildings might be util’sed for the purposes of the Lectures, and 
in return the local authorities should be represented on the 
University Extension Committees. | Where there is a Free 
Library its managers should obtain the books required for the 
University Extension Courses, especially the larger and more 
expensive works of reference, and should, if possible, place 
them in a room reserved for the use of students and used as a 
place for quiet work. The ideal Free Library would be a 
centre for the intellectual life of a town, and form the nucleus of 
a University Extension College. 

The Third Committee divides its sphere of enquiry into 
two main heads : — 


A. Way not the new c'ass of Students created by Uni- 
versity Extension work and methods be so fully trained 
by means of long and consecutive study in the Centres 
as to be worthy of a very definite University recognt- 
tion ? 

Under this head reference is made to the reports 
received from independent authorities of weight and ex- 
perience to the effect that University Extension Students 
often produce work of very high excellence, which may 
frequently be ranked “in quality, though not in quantity, 
with the work done by many candidates for Degrees in 
Honours” at the Universities. On this testimony the 
Committee remark :— 


The evidence proves that educational results of a high kind can 
be obtained under the University Extension System. By its 
special method of work, it is able to meet, among other educa- 
tional needs, those of men and women of mature years possessed 
of keen intellectual interests. Such Students bring to their study 
a love of knowledge for its own sake and a trained practical 
judgment which, joined with their experience of life, gives a depth 
and soundness to their work which is necessarily lacking in that 
of younger Students. 

This point is one which, it will be remembered, Dr. 
Bosanquet, himself for many years Fellow and Tutor of 
eae, College, Oxford, has emphasised with special 
orce. 


B. Might not the University Extenston Students who 
Jollowed prescribed courses of study year after year, 
and passed piriodic tests of suffictent severity, be allowed, 
under stringent conditions, to count the work done in 
the localities towards the attainment of a Degree? 


In the consideration of this point the Committee, after 


explaining what has been hitherto actually done, especially 
by the Universities of Cambridge and Chicago, summarise 
their views thus :— 

The Chicago system of ‘* University Credit” seems to be well 
adapted to the needs of America. In England the experiment 
made by Cambridge in the Affiliation Scheme has been of the 
greatest value as authoritative testimony to the fact that the 
results of University Extension teaching are ofa sufficiently high 
quality to deserve academic recognition. It has also been of no 
less value in encouraging continuous study and in raising the ideal 
of local organisation ; but the direct operation of the scheme has 
been somewhat limited in extent. It was never expected that 
many persons would be attracted to the University by that por- 
tal, seeing that the bulk of University Extension Students are 
busy people engaged in the various occupations of life, and there- 
fore unable to leave their own Lomes fora two years’ residence at 
Cambridge. But, apart from this, the number of towns which 
have become affiliated to the University is hardly as large as 
might have been looked for. Pecuniary difficulties have, no 
doubt, been responsible in part for the smallness of these results, 
inasmuch as the Centres feel that they are in a measure commit- 
ting themselves at the outset to financial responsibilities for three 
years. Ifa plan were adopted by which Centres and Students 
could be led on by easy stages from a less to a more com- 
plete scheme of work, better results would be obtained. Were 
such a plan carried out, the Affiliation Scheme, with some 
modifications, would, to a larger extent than now, meet the 
needs of the more advanced of the younger Students. 

Another question of immediate urgency remains to be con- 
sidered. Ilow far would it be possible to go in recognising 
the University Extension system as an avenue to Degrees ? 
To this question clearly no general answer can be given. 
Each University must determine for itself, under the conditions 
of its own work, to what extent it would be wise to go, with- 
out sacrificing educational efficiency, in meeting the intel- 
lectual needs of the new class of Students referred to above. 
One of the objects of granting Degrees is to control and 
direct the studies of Students and induce them to follow the 
lines of work laid down by educational experts. In this con- 
nection the experience of University Extension gained during 
the past twenty-one years would seem to show that a Uni- 
versity by the offer of further privileges and recognitions 
would be able to bring under its direct influence a body of 
new Students now outside its reach. 


The Committee then refer to the shortly anticipated 
establishment of a Teaching University for London, 
which renders the question of direct University recog- 
nition one of special interest to Londoners at the present 
time. Space, however, forbids any quotation of their 
remarks on this subject, for which we must refer our 
readers to the Report itself. 


Three Appendices follow, dealing respectively with (A) 
the Recognitions given to University Extension work by 
the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Authorities ; (B) the 
suggestions of the First Committee as to the classification 
and progressive system of Departments, Courses, and 
Certificates ; and (C) the record of the three chief English 
and the three chief American organisations for the 
Session 1892-93. These are all set forth in cleai tabulated 
form. 


The procedure that has been determined upon for the 
several Sessions of the Congress is as follows :— 


A copy of the Reports of the Expert Committees having 
been sent to each Member of the Congress, a general 
acquaintance with the character of the topic for discus- 
sion on the part of all present may be assumed. The 
Chairman having opened the Session, four or five speci- 
ally appointed speakers will deal briefly with the various 
points of the subject under discussion that seem to need 
fuller elaboration than was possible in the Reports them- 
selves. After this more or less official exposition, the dis- 
cussion will be thrown open. As the time for each Ses- 
sion is limited, it will be necessary to confine the subse- 
quent speakers to five minutes each, and, as the number 
of those desirous of taking part will probably be large, 
those who wish to address the Meeting will be asked to 
send up their names to the Chairman. 


The shortness of the time allotted to each Session will 
render the consideratien of formal Amendments impossi- 
ble. As, however, the adoption of the Reports will not 
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have any binding effect on those who attend, this involves 
no hardship of any kind. The important point is that as 
many persons as possible, whose experience entitles their 
opinion to respect, should have the opportunity of express- 
ing their views on the subjects that will successively be 
brought under their notice. 

On Friday afternoon, from 2 to 3, and for half-an-hour 
preceding each of the other two Sessions, Members of 
the Council of the London Society will be present in 
the Reception-room adjoining the Theatre to receive 
Members of the Congress and give any information that 
may be required. 


A Stall will be open in the ante-room of the Theatre 
during the Congress for the sale of University Extension 
literature. Among the publications there obtainable 
will be :— 

Aspects of Modern Study (Macmillan and Co.—2s. 6d. net), 
being the Addresses delivered during the last nine 
years at the Annual Meetings of London Students at 
the Mansion House. The following is a list of those 
whose Addresses are contained in the volume :— 
Mr. Goschen (1886), Mr. John Morley (1887), Sir James 
Paget (1888), Professor Max Miiller (1889), The Duke 
of Argyle (1890), The Bishop of Durham (Dr. Westcott) 
(1891), Canon Browne (1892), Professor Jebb (1893), 
Lord Playfair (1894). 

Eighteen Years of University Extension, by KR. D. 
Roberts, M.A., D.Sc., Secretary to the London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching, and 
formerly Organising Secretary for Lectures to the 
Cambridge Local Examinations and _ Lectures 
Syndicate (Cambridge University Press—tIs.). This 
volume deals with the more important aspects of the 
Movement, and the results obtained down to the year 
1891, when it appeared. 

University Extension, Past, Present, and Future. By 
H. J. Mackinder, M.A., and M. E. Sadler, M.A. 
(Cassell and Company—ts. 6d.). In this volume will 
be found specially an account of the work under the 
direction of the Oxford Delegacy. 

There will also be at this Stall a variety of Syllabuses 
and other forms of University Extension literature. 


A full Report of the Congress, including the Reports 
of the Expert Committees and an account of the 
discussions at the several Sessions, will be published 
on 16 July, price (post free) one shilling. Order-forms 
for the above may be obtained from the Clerk in 
charge of the Stall, who will book all orders filled-in 
by Members of the Congress and handed to him with 
that sum. The volume will be posted to all subscribers 
immediately on publication. 


Under what may be called the non-official portion of the 
proceedings may be mentioned the following items :— 

The Mercers’ Company will entertain at dinner on 
Thursday evening the Representatives of the foreign and 
colonial Governments and Universities attending the 
Congress. 

On the same evening the Warden and Residents of 
Toynbee Hall (23, Commercial Street, Whitechapel) will 
entertain the Members of the Congress at a Conversazione 
from 8 to 10.30. 

On Friday evening the Lord Mayor and the Lady 
Mayoress will hold a Reception at the Mansion House 
from 8.30 to 11, to which all the Members of the Con- 
gress have been invited. On this occasion a certain 
number of Lecturers, Local Secretaries, and other 
Officials of the several English Central Authorities, have 
consented to act asStewards. Any Member of the Con- 
gress who requires information or advice on any point 
should apply to one of these gentlemen, who will be dis- 
tinguished by a white rosette. 


All Representatives from the Continent of Europe, 
America, and the Colonies, and all from English pro- 
vincial Centres who signified their desire, will be enter- 
tained from Thursday to Saturday by members of Local 
Committees and otherfriends of the Movement in London. 
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THE OXFORD SUMMER MEETING. 


HE sixth Summer Meeting of University Extension 
and other Students will be held in Oxford from 
Friday, July 27, to Friday, August 24. The 

Meeting will be divided into two Parts, viz., Friday, July 
27, to Tuesday evening, August 7, and from Wednesday, 
August 8, to Friday evening, August 24. The full Pro- 
gramme of the Meeting, containing a detailed time-table 
of the Lectures, arrangements for recreation, list and 
tariff of lodging-houses, map of Oxford, etc., is now 
ready, and will be sent post free on receipt of7d. in stamps, 
on application being made to the Secretary, University 
Extension Office, Examination Schools, Oxford. 

The following will be the chief Courses of Lectures de- 
livered during the Meeting. (The details given are 
necessarily provisional.) 

I. A Sequence of Lectures on “ The History, Literature, 
Art, and Philosophy of the Seventeenth Century.” This. 
Course will comprise Lectures on the following subjects :— 


General Introduction to the history of the Puritan 


Revolution. Strafford. The Laudian Movement. Pym 
and Hampden. Cromwell. The Restoration. 
Wallenstein. Richelieu. Mazarin. Colbert. France 


after Colbert. The influence of Holland. 
The Economic History of the Period. 
Social Life of Puritans and Cavaliers. 
between the Puritan and Greek Ideals. 
George Herbert. Bishop Andrewes. Herrick. Mil- 
ton. Sir Thomas Browne. Crawshaw and Vaughan. 
Wither, Cowley, Denham, and Waller. Dryden. George 


The Contrast 


Fox. Bunyan. Jeremy Taylor. 

The Pilgrim Fathers. Penn. 

Descartes. Hobbes. Spinoza. Locke. 
Pascal. Moliére. Bossuet. 

Galileo. Harvey. Newton. 

Rubens. Vandyck. Valasquez. Rembrandt. 
Grotius. 


Jacobean Architecture. Seventeenth Century Music. 

The Geographical Discoveries of the Century. 

Among the Lecturers who will take part in this Course 
are Dr. S. R. Gardiner; Mr. Arthur Hassall, Student 
and Tutor of Christ Church; Rev. W. H. Hutton, 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford; Mr 
Walter Pater ; Professor Turner, Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Oxford ; Rev. W. Hudson Shaw ; Mr. 
H. J. Mackinder, Reader of Geography in the University of 


Oxford: avr}. A. .R.* Marriott ;. Mr. E., LS. Hors- 
burgis Mra Sesboas ; Mr. .H., H..Horne; Rev..Dr. 
Mee; Mr. W. S. Hewins; Rev. Dr. Fairbairn; Fro- 
fessor, Sir). Pollock: Mr. C.. Wi Furse; Rey...H. C. 
Beeching; Rev. R. L. Ottley; Rev. W. H. Hutton; Rev. 


La Pullan-Keva yr. “Bailey: Mr, Re W3, Bond; .Mr."J. 
Churton Collins. It is also hoped that Mr. H. W. Rolfe, 
Staff-Lecturer to the American Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching, will take part in this Course. 

One Lecture of this Course will be given each day 
during the Meeting at 10.30 and at noon. It is proposed 
so to arrange the programme that on no occasion will 
two Lectures drawn from the same Sequence be delivered 
at the same hour. 

Two Organ Recitals will be given in the Sheldonian 
Theatre during the first Part of the Meeting, by Dr. 
Taylor, Organist at New College, and Dr. Roberts, 
Organist at Magdalen College. The programme of each 
Recital will include specimens of the music of the Seven- 
teenth Century. 

At a Conversazione, which will be given in the Examin- 
ation Schools on Saturday, July 28, there will be an 
exhibition of books, rare pamphlets, pictures, plate, and 
musical instruments of the Seventeenth Century. It is 
also hoped that there will be a Lantern Lecture, illustrative 
of the portraiture of the same period. 

Arrangements have been made for a performance, 
during the first Part of the Meeting, of Browning’s 
Strafford. 

Expeditions will be made during Part II. to various 
places in the neighbourhood of Oxford connected with 
seventeenth century history; among other places it is 
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hoped to visit Claydon House, Great Tew, Burford, and 
Edgehill. 

During the first Part of the Meeting there will be a 
Dramatic Recital by Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe). The 
programme will comprise illustrations of the Dramatic 
Literature of the Seventeenth Century. 

An illustrated Lecture will also be given on the group 
of scientific men who were the founders of the Royal 
Society. 

II. Another of the chief Courses of the Meeting will be 
a Sequence of Lectures and Classes on “ The Life and 
Duties of the Citizen.” These will be delivered each day 
throughout the Meeting at 5.30, and will thus not clash 
with any other fixtures inthe Programme. The course 
has been designed as a non-partisan sequence of instr:c- 
tion in civic subjects. While so arranged as to be of 
interest to all citizens, it is specially intended for Teachers, 
and therefore follows as far as possible the syllabus of 
“The Life and Duties of the Citizen” contained in the 
Education School Code of 1893. 

The Course will comprise the following Lectures :— 

1. Local and Central Government. 

(a) The Three Reform Bills. 
(6) Municipal Government. 
(c) Public Education. 
(d@) The Poor Law. 
(e) Factory and Public Health Legislation. 
({) The Servants of the State. 
2. India and the Colonies. 
3. Social and Industrial Life. 
(a) Trade-unions. 
(6) Co-operation. 
(c) Friendly Societies. 
(d) Public Education. 
4. The Outlines of English Constitutional History. 
The Manor, Parish, Parliament, etc. 

In connection with this Course, a Lecture will be given 
on the Law of Contract. 

Among the Lecturers who will take part in this Course 
are Sir William Anson, Bart., Warden of All Souls’ 
College ; General Sir George Chesney, M.P., K.C.B., 
etc.; Mr. Graham Wallas; Mr. L. L. Price, Fellow 
and Treasurer of Oriel College, and Secretary of the 
British Economic Association; Mr. J. A. Hobson; 
Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, Lecturer at Worcester College ; 
Mr. C. E. Mallet; Mr. G. N. Richardson, Lecturer at 
‘Oriel and Pembroke Colleges ; and Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

III. There will be a Course in the second Part of the 
Meeting on “ The Homeric Poems,” consisting of fifteen 
Lectures by Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, Fellow and Tutor 
of Corpus Christi College, and Reader in Greek in 
the University of Oxford, and Mr. Churton Collins. 
There will also be a course of instruction in Greek 
Language. The Course of Lectures will be so arranged 
as to provide an opportunity for students to obtain part 
of the qualification for a Certificate in the Greek Lan- 


IV. In the second Part of the Meeting there will be a 
class for the Study of Economics and Industrial History, 
in which Mr. W. A. S. Hewins, Mr. Sadler, and, it is 
hoped, Mr. E. T. Devine, the Secietary of the American 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching, will 
take part. 

V. During the second Part of the Meeting there will 
be a course of instruction in the Art and Science of Edu- 
cation. It is proposed to arrange under this head a 
course of twelve Lectures on Psychology, Lectures on 
English, German, and French Education, daily classes in 
Educational Theory, with criticism lessons, and Lectures 
on School Hygiene. There will be practice lessons daily 
with a class of children. Further particulars of this 
Course will be shortly announced. 

VI. Mr. Alexander Macdonald, Ruskin Teacher of 
Drawing in the University of Oxford, will conduct an 
out-door drawing class during the Meeting. The sub- 
jects will be drawn from buildings, &c., in Oxford or its 
immediate surroundings. 


Turning to Science, there will be every day during the 
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first Part of the Meeting, at 10.30 and at noon, Lectures 
on scientific subjects. An evening Lecture, possibly on 
“ Colour Vision,” will be given during the first Part of the 
Meeting, by Captain Abney, C.B., F.R.S., Director of the 
Science Division of the Science and Art Department 
(South Kensington). During the afternoons in the second 
Part there will be a number of alternative Laboratory 
and other practical Courses. The following is a sum- 
mary of the scientific Courses :-- 

VI. Astronomy. Dr. Fison will give a course of six 
illustrated Lectures on physical problems relating to 
Astronomy. ; 

VII. Anthropology. Mr. Henry Balfour, Keeper of 
the Pitt-Rivers Collection, will give a series of de- 
monstrations in the University Museum, illustrating the 
progress and development of the various arts and in- 
dustries of man. This class will be held in the afternoons 
of the first Part of the Meeting. 


VIII. Geology. Professor A. H. Green, F.R.S., will 
conduct a Field Class for the study of the Geology of the 
country near Oxford, during the second Part of the 
Meeting. The Field Class will be accompanied by oral 
explanations in the lecture room and by geological 
mapping. During the first part of the Meeting Professor 
Green will give three lectures on geological subjects. 

IX. Chemistry. Courses of Practical Chemistry will 
be conducted by Mr. J. E. Marsh, M.A., in the Chemical 
Laboratory at the University Museum, from August 8 to 
24. There will be a Course for beginners and special 
tuition for more advanced students. Advanced students 
desiring special tuition are invited to communicate with 
Mr. Marsh (University Museum, Oxford) as to the work 
they wish to take up. The elementary Course is limited 
to fifty students ; the special tuition to twenty students. 

X. Hygiene. A course of practical instruction in 
Hygiene, with out-door demonstrations, will be conducted 
by Dr. C. H. Wade, D.P.H. He will also deliver two in- 
troductory Lectures in the first Part of the Meeting. A 
further Lecture introductory to this Course will also be 
given by Dr. Billings, of Washington, U.S.A., Hon. 
D.C.L. Oxford, the Chair being taken by Sir H. W. 
Acland, Bart., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Medicine. 


A guide to preparative reading has been prepared, and 
Students can also obtain instruction by correspondence 
in the chief subjects on which Lectures will be delivered 
at the Summer Meeting. 

A library of books will be available for Students 
during both Parts of the Meeting. 

By the kindness of the Council, forty men Students can 
be accommodated at Keble College during the Meeting, 
board and lodging costing 30s. per week. By the kind- 
ness of the Principals, a number of lady Students will be 
received during the first Part of the Meeting at Somerville 
Hall and at Lady Margaret Hall. The large room at 
Mr. Vincent’s (near the Examination Schools) will be 
used as a club-room by the Students. 

During the first part of the Meeting the majority of 
the Lectures will be delivered in the Examination Schools 
and at the University Museum. As the Meeting of the 
British Association will be concurrent with Kalf of the 
second Part of the Meeting, the Vice-Chancellor has 
kindly given leave for the University Extension Lectures 
between August 8 and 16 to be delivered in the 
Convocation House and in the Divinity School; after 
which date the Lectures will again be given in the 
Examination Schools. Some Lectures will also be given 
at the Girls’ High School, by kind permission of the 
Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Company. 

Instruction will also be offered in Wood-carving, Sloyd, 
Photography, Type-Writing, and Shorthand. Details of 
these Courses will be published in the unofficial part of 
the Programme. 

A Debate will be held during the first Part of the 
Meeting. Conditional promises have been received from 
the Hon. Auberon Herbert to move, and from Lady 
Henry Somerset to oppose, a motion to the effect that 
Free-trade, or no restriction, is the true line on which to 
move towards Temperance. 
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By private arrangement, a number of Lectures on 
theological subjects will also be offered to the Students. 
We are able to announce that among these Courses, 
the outlines of which will be published in the unofficial 
part of the Programme, will be a series of Lectures by 
the Rev. R. L. Ottley, Fellow of Magdalen, and the Rev. 
A. C. Headlam. 

The Rev. Canon Scott Holland has also given a con- 
ditional promise to give an Address on some economic 
subject to the Students attending the Meeting. 

A number of scholarships are offered to Students pro- 
posing to attend the Meeting, the award of which will be 
announced early in July. 

The number of tickets issued for the first Part of the 
Meeting will be limited to one thousand. 

The price of the tickets will be as follows :— 


as 


S. 

I. For the whole Meeting............ itt sel © 

II. For the first Part of the Meeting only 1 0 o 
III. For the second Part of the Meeting 


Be fea ghs caana scat o san sass Deane: aaPasas ako I 9.6 

There will be additional fees payable as follows for the 
practical Courses :— per 
For the practical Chemistry Course ...... ie Be_0 4-8 
For the practical Course in Hygiene......... 0 10 oO 
For the Course in Geology in Part II. ...... 0 Io o 
For the Course in Economics in Part II..... 0 10 oO 


For the Class in the Greek Language in 
trite Pletsec ss oce MMs ee ae ee ree etens Go 10 oO 
RTM R ENE Gs CNASS Eta ce bec ceas Gone ssectolescotmcges @ lon 6 


All applications for information should be addressed to 
the SECRETARY, University Extension Office, Examina- 
tion Schools, Oxford. 


THE LOCAL SECRETARY. 


IF TEEN months ago we referred to the article which 
Miss Montgomery, the Secretary of the Exeter 
Centre, had contributed under this title to the 

University Extension World for February, 1893, and 
promised, when space should permit, to reprint extracts 
from it for the benefit of our own readers. This month 
we redeem our word. But the task of selection has been 
a very difficult one, for Miss Montgomery’s article is so 
thoroughly excellent throughout that, apart from the 
feeling that it was almost sacrilegious to submit it to the 
indignity of the scissors, every sentence so omitted is a 
distinctly appreciable loss. Still, we were most anxious 
to lay before our readers the results which Miss Mont- 
gomery’s enthusiasm has so admirably expressed of her 
own strikingly successful exerience, and, as it was im- 
possible to reproduce the paper in full, we here, with 
sincere apologies to herself for' this mutilation *of her 
work, subjoin a few of its most salient periods. 

On the general question she writes : 

The first condition for a successful centre is esprit de corps. 
It ranks far above money, for it will do much to raise money ; 
and above intellectual capacity, for it will tend to raise the 
general level, by putting the mental equipment of the most cul- 
tivated at the service of the less trained. Now the Secretary 
should teel, and be to a large extent, the source of th’s esprit de 
corps. She (for the sake of simplicity I shali use the feminine 
pronoun) is the connecting link between the committee and the 
outside public and the inner circle of doza_ fide students, and she 
should strive to promote social intercourse and kindliness among 
students. From this point of view it is well if the Secretary be 
a person of some influence, either by reason of age, talent, posi- 
tion, or character. 

The ideal Secretary would be a happy combination of zeal 
and discretion, not easily disheartened, but capable on occasion 
of ** making haste slowly.” She must be a bit of an enthusiast ; 
she must have wide sympathies ; she should have a fairly varied 
experience of life ; imagination and a kindly sense of humour 
would be a great help in her work ; but above and_ beyond all, 
she must have moral earnestness. She must regard her work 
not only as a means of providing innocent or elevating recreation, 
but as an instrument for training and developivg character ; she 
must recognise that the aim of our movement is to broaden the 
basis of sympathy, to open out a wider horizon, to lift men and 
women out of pettiness and vacuity, and ceaseless striving after 
money and position, to a fuller possession of their better selves, 
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and a nobler striving after a fairer, juster, more charitable view 
of life. 

A Secretary should have, or take pains to acquire, business- 
like habits. Letters should be promptly answered ; information 
readily and clearly given; accounts accurately kept. These 
things seem prosaic after the moral qualities just mentioned ; but 
they are most necessary, and are not always found in conjunction 
with the essential enthusiasm. Happily, however, they can be 
acquired ; and anyone who undertakes secretarial work should 
set herself at once to work with a determined will to acquire 
them ; and once acquired, she will have life-long cause to bless 
the movement which supplied her with such useful discipline. 

She then proceeds to discuss the special duties ot the 
Secretary in relation to the Committee, the General 
Public, and the Students respectively. Under the first 
head she observes: 

There is room for the exercise of a good deal of tact as te 
the points which the Secretary may decide on her own 
responsibility, and those where she should seek the advice and 
support of the committee. The two extremes are to be avoided. 
It is very irritating to busy people to be called together on some 
trivial pretext ; but I think it is more dangerous to run any risk 
of appearing to act in a high-handed manner. 

At first starting, a prudent Secretary will feel her way very 
cautiously, and by exercising a little forethought can often bring 
up points for discussion before they actually come to a head, and 
so minimize the number of meetings. As cordial and confi- 
dential relations grow up out of better acquaintance, probably 
details will pass more and more into the Secretary’s hands, but 
she can not be too careful to consult her committee on what I 
may call all constitutional questions. She must never decide on 
a matter of principle ; if she is careful on this point she will pro- 
bably be trusted to apply the principle for herself. In cases of 
doubt, where yet the occasion hardly warrants calling a meeting, 
it is often usual to consult the chairman, and get his sanction, and 
then at the next meeting the matter should be clearly explained, 
so as to avoid any appearance of arbitrary conduct. : 

But the Secretary must not unduly shrink from responsibility. 
In any difficulty she has probably the best means of ascertaining 
possible solutions, and before calling the committee she should 
have a definite policy to propose, supported by facts and reasons. 
To call together busy people, and pour out before them difficulties 
which they have probably not seen growing up, and which come 
on them suddenly, without having any definite proposals to make, 
is weakly to throw on them a burden which should be borne by 
the Secretary. At the same time she must be ready to hear other 
proposals with perfect good temper and fair-mindedness, and 
should have given sufficient thought to the subject to be able to 
discuss them intelligently. Above all things, she must be ob- 
viously willing and anxious to give accurate account of her pro- 
ceedings, and avoid the slightest appearance of wishing to keep 
back anything. 

It is very desirable by every possible means to keep the several 
members of the committee in personal touch with the work ; to 
this end it is a good thing to ask different members to take the 
chair at lectures, or move votes of thanks, or preside at examina- 
tions ; the more persons we can draw in to take a personal share 
in the work, the wider will be the interest excited. 


In the course of her second section she writes : 

She will visit or write to the heads of all schools in the neigh- 
bourhood, especially inviting the teachers of elementary schools, 
and asking their help in interesting former scholars. 

She will endeavour to enlist the sympathy of ministers of 
religion of all denominations, and will ask them to make known 
the work to all religious organizations. ; 

She will endeavour to interest employers of labor. Often, if 
it is suggested to them, heads of firms will purchase tickets and 
either give them away, or, which is, I think, even better, retail 
them to their men at a lower rate. I have found that employers 
and foremen are usually most kind in giving facilities for speaking 
to their men. Of course, good sense and good manners will sug- 
gest that a Secretary has no right to stroll in and hinder any men 
who are at work ; but a courteous application at headquarters, 
and an explanation of the end in view, generally leads to the 
desired opportunity being readily granted. ; 

How to reach and interest working men and women 1s our 
great problem in many parts of England. Probably in Ani rica, 
where a good system of secondary education has been at work, 
the ground is better prepared. My experience has been that 
we must use all existing Workmen’s Associations to interest 
working-men. Codperative Societies, Trade Unions, Friendly 
Societies, Temperance Societies, the Young Men and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, Medical Clubs, Mechanics’ 
Institutes, Mutual Improvement Societies, all these should be 
approached, and we shall probably be amazed so find how many 
such exist in our neighbourhood of which we have never heard. 
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After writing or calling on the Secretary of such associations, I 
have several times been invited to attend a meeting and address 
the members on our work. On several such occasions I have 
taken lantern views of our venerable and beautiful Universities, 
and have given a short sketch of their democratic origin, and 
traced their history through the ages when they became the 
privilege of the few, to the time when they awoke to their wider 
responsibilities to the nation at large; and then I have given 
instances of some who have benefited, and read letters from 
others who have attended summer meetings and expressed their 
earnest gratitude, and in this way often fresh adherents have 
been attracted. 


Finally, always, so far as possible, take the public into your 
confidence, and assume, as a matter of course, that they are 
interested. At the end of one set of lectures, if possible, 
announce the subject of the next, and invite the audience to 
advertise it among their friends; give out notices of any public 
meetings or social gatherings in connection with the movement ; 
have copies of reports or magazines bearing on our work on sale 
in the lecture-room; announce results of the examination and 
the examiner’s report; in short, do everything that is possible 
to foster a spirit of self-respect in a centre, and to make the 
public feel they have a personal share in promoting its success. 


Conferences between neighbouring secretaries and local com- 
mittees are also a valuable mode of promoting a wider esprit de 
corps. I think also more might be done in the direction of ex- 
changing books in a district. The possibilities of friendly inter- 
course are numerous, and a Secretary who has once grasped the 
idea that our work is social as well as intellectual will find many 
ways of developing that idea. 

Lastly, in dealing with the Secretary’s work in relation 
to the Students : 


This is, perhaps, the most important part of a Secretary’s 
work, and it is certainly here that the richest rewards are found. 
For the doa fide students are the kernel, the vivifying nucleus 
of every audience, and it should be the constant endeavor of the 
Secretary both to concentrate the energies and mutual interest of 
the students, and to increase their number. 

If it be possible, it is most useful for the Secretary to be 
herself a student ; but it is often hard indeed to find time for the 
necessary reading and writing. Difficulties, however, must only 
be regarded as incentives to exertion, not as obstacles to impede 
our progress. Apart from the great personal gain to a busy 
person, occupied necessarily with many small details, of getting 
into touch with wider thoughts and more enduring realities, it 
will at once put the Secretary into a different relation with the 
students ; she is no longer merely ‘‘ official,’ she is one of their 
band, interested fersonal/y in questions arising out of the week’s 
work, fersonally excited as to the results of the examination, 
able to give a personal opinion as to the most useful books to 
study. In all well-established Centres a Students’ Association 
becomes a necessity, and of this the Secretary should certainly be 
a member. Personally, I have been chosen each year to fulfil 
the office of Secretary to the Students’ Association, and largely 
as it has added to my work, I feel that it more than anything 
else has helped on my work as General Secretary. But in any 
case, a Secretary’s first effort must be to make friends with the 
students. She should strive to make them feel they have a 
legitimate claim on her time ; she should encourage them to call 
on her with any little difficulty; she should lend them books ; 
without undue intrusion she should make it plain she is interested 
in their individual lives ; she should try to find teaching or work 
of any kind for those that need it ; she should sympathise in any 
domestic joy or sorrow in their circle; she should never be in 
a hurry if they want to ask any questions, or discuss any diff- 
culty; in a word, she should try to make them feel she has a 
genuine friendly interest in each one ; and needless to say, this 
must not be profession merely but should be genuine. And 
surely this is not difficult; we are often kept apart from one 
another by artificial barriers which prevent our discovering 
identity of human interests beneath; in our University Extension 
work we have at once the common interest provided, and we 
touch one another o7 the best side. 

Once more we must express our sense of the unfairness 
to Miss Montgomery’s work involved in reproducing it in 
this disconnected form. Both in matter and in style it is 
one of the most valuable contributions to Extension 
literature that has yet appeared, and so admirably con- 
structed a piece of work cannot but suffer in the process 
of mutilation. We can only comfort ourselves with the 
hope that these extracts will induce many of our readers 
to obtain the original for themselves—indeed, they would 
do well to subscribe regularly to the periodical to which 


it was contributed. It is published at the University 
Press of Chicago, and the annual subscription is a dollar. 
Its scheme and general character have already been made 
known to readers of the University Extension Journal, 
but we may take this opportunity of reminding them that 
upon the original Editorial Staff were two of the best- 
known Extension workers that Cambridge has produced, 
and the gain of whom by America was a distinct loss to 
England—Dr. R. G. Moulton and Dr. Lawrence. Of 
these the latter has now returned to England, but Dr. 
Moulton remains in the land of his adoption. 


LOCAL CENTRES. 


N.B.—The University authority in connection with which the 
current Course of Lectures is given ts indicated by the letter 
(c) for Cambridge, (L) for the London Society, and (0) for 
Oxford, after the name of the Centre. 


We shall be glad to receive notes from Local Secretaries for this 
column. 

Bedford (0).—On Saturday, June 9, the Students’ Associa- 
tion arranged an expedition to St. Albans. The weather was not 
worse than usual—in fact rather better, for there was only one 
shower, and that took place when we were in the train. We 
mustered 33, as other friends were glad to join. Market day, 
though it added to the picturesqueness of the city, somewhat 
retarded the progress of our march. The Rev. G. H. P. Glossop 
kindly acted as guide to the Cathedral, the inspection of which 
took some time. The Shrine of St. Alban, with the Watch 
Tower and the Lady Chapel, excited the most interest. Mr. 
Glossop afterwards took us to see the Abbey buildings, which are 
now used as a Grammar School, and told us about the French 
Colony in St. Albans, which dates from the time that prisoners 
were brought over by the Black Prince after Poictiers. One inn 
is still called the ‘‘ Fleur de Lys.” After a good tea about ten of 
us walked to St. Michael’s in Verulam, which contains Saxon 
work, and has also several traces of Roman arches. It isa beauti- 
ful little country church, interesting also as having numbered 
Francis Bacon amongst its worshippers. In the chancel wall is a 
graceful and thoughtful seated figure of this great man. The tradi- 
tion runs that the church was built on the site of the Roman 
basilica, and that some of the actual Roman masonry remains. 
A stroll through the fields to trace out the lines of the Roman 
camp, visible still by the remains of walls and the vallum, brought 
to a close a most enjoyable excursion. These expeditions, if their 
archeological value is not very great, seem most successful in pro- 
moting the sociability of even the most silent of students. 

Chelsea (L.)—We have had a year of the attractions of Mr. 
Churton Collins, and accordingly a year of large audiences. We 
hope that in the case of Literature a large number of hearers 
means a large number also of readers. It has, unfortunately, not 
meant, with us, a large number of Students doing paper-work or 
entering for examination, Probably, where the audience is a 
very large one, it is desirable to make a special effort to form an 
inner circle of the more studious members. If the Class which 
follows the Lecture itself includes a hundred members or more, 
as is often the case with Mr. Collins, it is practically impossible 
for the Lecturer to deal with it as a ‘‘ Class” at all, and the 
formation of a Class within the Class becomes almost a necessity 
if the Lectures are to produce good fruit. But we all know the 
difficulty of inducing more than a very select circle indeed to 
give up a second evening in the week, and it may perhaps be 
worth considering whether, when the audiences are large, a 
modificatioi of our system in the direction of fortnightly Lectures 
with a Class in the alternate weeks (conducted by the Lecturer) 
might not be desirable. This (fortnightly) Class might perhaps 
be restricted to those who are prepared to do a small minimum 
of paper-work for the Lecturer, and should at all events presup- 
pose some private work on the part of the Students attending it. 

Mr. Collins was our Lecturer in the evening. In the after- 
noon we have had comparatively small but good working Classes 
in Greek History and Politics under Mr. J. W. Headlam and 
Mr. A. J. Grant. It is a pleasure to report that the Greek 
Language Classes formed last Michaelmas at this Centre under 
Miss Constance Ashford and Mr. H. G. Gibson are doing very 
well indeed, and we hope to send up a score of Candidates at 
the end of the year’s work to face the Examiner. It would be 
ungrateful not to add that this new departure in Extension work 
is due primarily to the initiative of Mr. Churton Collins. 


Gresham College (L.)—SrupEnts’ AssociATION. Through 
the kindness of the President, the Rev. T. W. Sharpe, arrange- 
ments have been made to visit Rochester and Salisbury. The 
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visit to Rochester will be made on June 30, when the Ven. 
Archdeacon Cheetham will act as guide. Members and friends 
should meet at St. Paul’s Station (L. C. & D. R.) at 1.15. The 
excursion to Salisbury will take place on July 14. The party 
will assemble at Waterloo (Central Station) at 8.45. Applica- 
tion for tickets should be made to Mr. E. H. Fedarb, New 
Tothill Street, S.W. 


Marylebone (1.)—A pleasant excursion was taken by the 
Students’ Association on Saturday, June 2, to three City 
churches. After admiring that gem of Gothic architecture, St. 
Etheldreda’s, Ely Place, the party proceeded to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s the Great to see the new transept, and refresh their 
recollection of a former instructive visit to this church when Mr. 
Arnold Mitchell demonstrated the methods of Norman builders. 
An excellent Paper by Miss Barker was read in the vestry of 
St. Lawrence Jewry, kindly placed by the Vicar at the disposal 
of the Association for the meeting, which prepared the Students 
for the historical and architectural points of interest in St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate Street. At the door ot this church the Association 
was met by the Vicar, who very kindly gave up an hour of his 


** sermon day ” to conduct the party himself over the Westmin- - 


ster Abbey of the City. Space will not permit ofany description 
of the interesting and beautiful details of this building, which has 
been carefully re-tored, but it is hardly too much to say that 
were it situatedin a remote corner of France it would be wortha 
journey to visit, and no lover of architecture or history has any 
excuse for neglecting to see this memorial of the finding of the 
Holy Rood by a British Saint, so easy of access and open from 
II a.m. until 3.30 p.m. every day except Saturday. The Stu- 
dents of Marylebone wish to thank the Vicar for his courtesy 
and interesting information, and others may be glad to learn 
that it is his custom to devote an hour twice a week, on 
Wednesday and Friday mornings after the Litany, to shewing 
his church to interested visitors. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Publishers in sending books for review will kindly oblige 
by stating the price.) 
From Messrs J. M. Dent & Co. 


The Temple Shakespeare—Measure for Measure; The 
Comedy of Errors. Each with Preface, Glossary, &c., 
by Israel Gollancz, M.A. Is. each. : 


From Messrs. METHUEN AND Co. 
Steps to French. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 8d. 
From Mr. WALTER SCOTT. 


The Evolution of Modern Capitalism. A Study of 
Machine Production. By John A. Hobson, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


From Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND Co. 
The Art of Bookbinding. By Frederick Rogers. 3d. 
From the UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE PRESs. 


The Decline of Hellas. A History of Greece, 371-323, 
Bie Dy ea licroltye AN. Oxon, |) 4s.0d. 


The City-State of the Greeks and Romans.—We 
regret that, in the bibliography appended to the report of Dr. 
Bosanquet’s Address in our last number, this work by Mr. Warde 
Fowler was erroneously stated to be published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. The publishers are Messrs. Macmillan and Co. ; the 
price 5s. 


THE following letter, received a few days ago by one of 
the London Society’s Staff who has been conducting 
during the past Term a Chemistry Course at a Centre in 
a poor industrial district, speaks for itself : — 

**T am very sorry that I am unable to attend any more of your 

lectures, although I should like to very much. Iam only a 
working lad. Iam working from 7 o’clock a.m. to 9 o’clock 
p-m., and I only managed to go to your first lecture, which I 
liked very much, by having to go to that part of London on 
business. If you remember, I gave the man a penny for the 
book [Syllabus], the right price being threepence, having no 
more money with me at the time. I asked you if I could bring 
the money next time, to which you kindly consented. Hoping 
you will forgive me for not writing before, I enclose the amount, 
because I do not know the man’s address.” 
It is pleasing to know that the Lecturer in question, 
touched by the pathos of the case, sent the boy a book 
of directions~for practical experiments which he could 
perform at home at little cost. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


————- 


The Elements of English Constitutional History, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day- 
By F. C. Monracuek, M.A., Professor of History, Uni- 
versity College, London; late Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 3s. 6d. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 

Lord John Russell, in an early essay on Public Schools, ven- 
tured to suggest that boys should be set to put an abridgement 
of the History of England, and certain chapters of Blackstone, 
into Latin. That they should actually learn Constitutional His- 
tory directly would have been a counsel of perfection to which 
the age could not have risen in practice. One difficulty was- 
that no book was available for boys or persons of limited leisure. 
None but the great and learned were expected to trouble them- 
selves about the Constitution of their own country. The existence 
of a book like Professor Montague’s is in itself a comment upon 
our modern constitutional history, illustrating the effect of a 
wider political interest, and indicating the true basis of political 
study—the history of the past. The concluding paragraph of the 
book, which points out the continuity of our constitutional his- 
tory, and insists well, but all too briefly, on the importance of 
personal effort in securing true constitutional development, is 
a fair summing-up of the lessons taught by the whole volume. 
But Professor Montague has not merely given to us a sound 
exposition of English constitutional history in a small com- 
pass ; he has written a book which can be used. He is a 
practical teacher as well as a historian. Many current epitomes 
are nearly useless tor school or class use of any kind, because 
the average young person of intelligence is wholly disgusted 
by their dryness and want of form. Other more extensive 
books err, for this purpose, on the side of over-elaboration and 
too much learning; or if they aim at liveliness and interest 
they degenerate into twaddle. Professor Montague has exer- 
cised wise forbearance in not trying to tell all he knows, and 
has succeeded in being at once brief, scholarly, and interesting. 
The ten pages on the development of the Cabinet, from page 
163 onwards, are particularly good, though perhaps the pre- 
dominance of the Prime Minister in his Cabinet depends rather 
upon personal than upon constitutional conditions. It would 
hardly be a constitutional change if some Prime Minister should 
appear who deferred to the judgment of his colleagues a good 
deal, and exercised among them the influence rather of an Earl 
of Aberdeen than of a Mr. Gladstone. The development, 
however, of ministerial government is well worked out. Indeed, 
the principle of development is constantly kept in sight, and 
students who use the book ought to learn from it the most 
important truths of constitutional history—that Constitutions 
are not made but that they grow, and that power is not dis- 
tributed arbitrarily, nor in accordance with mere theory, but 
falls naturally into the hands of those who are for some reason or 
other strong enough to exercise it. 

Little slips of course must be found in any book dealing with 
a vast number of facts. Yorkshire (p. 10) had not assumed its 
present form before the Norman Conquest, for it included part 
of what is now Lancashire. The Duke not the Earl of Suffolk 
(p. 85) was impeached in 1450. ‘*‘ Accompanied” (p. 89, line 
30) should surely be ‘‘ unaccompanied.” ‘‘ Less slowly” (p. 
192, line 30) should be ‘‘ more slowly.”” The Berlin Congress 
(p. 168) was in 1878, not in 1879. To say (page 208) that 
Free Trade lessened the gains of agriculture is probably as a 
simple statement not true, and unless qualified and explained 
seems a dangerous concession to the errors of Protectionists. 
Does the statement that all the members of the Barebones Par- 
liament were ‘‘upright and pious” include Monk, Montagu, 
and Lambert, or the future Earl of Shaftesbury? It would be 
nearer the mark to say that some were pious but not distinguished, 
while a few were eminent, but hardly for their piety. But these 
are trifling slips, which, except in a good book, would be un- 
worthy of notice. If anywhere it is in the troublous times—for 
writers since as well as for actors then—-of the Civil Wars that 
the book leaves any wrong impressions. The ecclesiastical con- 
troversies of the day affected constitutional history, and must be 
mentioned, but are too complicated to be treated briefly and cor- 
rectly. Thus from page 113 the ordinary reader would gather 
the impression that the Puritans with whom Laud was princi- 
pally concerned were Nonconformists, not, as they really were, 
a party in the Church. Similarly, on the next page, it is mis- 
leading to speak of the Presbyterians as being numerous in the 
country. The party which had adopted Presbyterianism with- 
out believing in it as, for instance, the Scots did, was numer- 
ous. The genuine Presbyterians were probably less numerous 
than the Independents, if we rank all the sectaries under the 
latter head, which was one reason why the Independents were 
more powerful. They were a small party who believed in their 
cause ; the nominal Presbyterians were a larger party. who did 
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not. Again, on ecclesiastical matters, page 88 would give the 
impression that the Spiritual Courts never existed after Charles 
I.’s reign. With the exception of the High Commission 


and the Prerogative Court, every Spiritual Court which existed - 


under Charles I. exists still. Their coercive jurisdiction was 
finally taken away under George IIT. On page 200 it is an 
exaggeration to say that the Irish Church had received the whole of 
the ancient endowments. It had more than enough for the work it 
-did, but there had been plenty more. But these points, whereon 
Professor Montague seems to give a wrong impression, belong 
solely to one side of the history, and that not the side with which 
he is principally concerned. A reviewer makes more of 
points of objection than of points of agreement, easily merging 
his character in that of the critic, but that the book is a very 
good, useful and sensible book on the whole is our deliberate 
opinion, which will perhaps be the more readily received from 
our having ventured to point out certain places where it might 
be made better still. For use by students attending lectures on 
Constitutional History no better is to be foun! ; and in schools 
its introduction might destroy the phenomenon of sixth-form 
boys who know something of the Athenian Ecclesia and nothing 
of the English Parliament, who understand that there were two 
‘Consuls in Rome, and believe that there are always two Prime 
Ministers in England. 


‘Greece in the Age of Pericles. By ArTuuR J. GRANT, 
of King’s College, Cambridge ; Staff Lecturer in History to 
the Cambridge Local Lectures Syndicate. 33. 6d. (John 
Murray—University Extens on Manuals. ) 

‘*T shall cheerfully bear the reproach of having descended 
below the dignity of history, if I can succeed in placing before 
the English of the nineteenth century a true picture of the life of 
their ancestors.”” We all know those resonant and stately para- 
-graphs with which the author of the most fascinating historical 
work in our language preluded his magnificent volumes. Nor 
‘with less admiration do we recall the lines in which, a generation 
later, his most distinguished disciple in historical method an- 
nounced that he had ‘‘ devoted more space to Chaucer than to 
Cressy, to Caxton than to the petty strife of Yorkist and Lancas- 
trian, to the Poor Law of Elizabeth than to her victory at Cadiz, 
to the Methodist revival than to the escape of the Young Pre- 
tender.” Mr. Grant has inherited this temper. We find in his 
book no tedious antiquarianism, no pedantic dweliing upon 
*“vermiculate questions”; his chapters are concerned, not with 
the minute details of civil intrigues or military operations, but 
with those aspects of his theme which alone are of vital value to 
us at the present time—what were the essential characteristics of 
the civilisation of the Greeks, what their religious beliefs and 
moral habits, what their regimen in public and private life, their 
intellectual temper, their theories of education. And not only 
has he inherited the conception of the true function of history 
which dominated the work of Macaulay and Green; he is 
master of no small portion of their charm in execution. He has 
undertaken to pourtray for us the politica!, social, economic, and 
spiritual conditions which conspired to form that epoch which 
we know as ‘‘the Age of Pericles,’ and he has succeeded ad- 
mirably—so admirably that an illustrative reference may be m>de 
to these two authors without offence. Of course Mr. Grant’s 
book does not challenge comparison with even the shorter work 
in respect of the ground covered; it is designed on a much 
slighter scale, being confined to 325 pages of large print, and 
-concerned wich a period of not longer at most than half a 
century. But of that period, the period of the noon-tide of that 
spirit which has so profoundly influenced subsequent European 
history, he has given us an account which for humanity of con- 
ception and vigour and lucidity of style recalls the work of these 
his predecessors, while his page , equally valuable to the student 
and delightful to the ordinary reader, are further controlled by a 
moderation of tone that has not always been allowed to the 
historian of the English Revolution. 

It is natural that the greater part of his work should be de- 
voted to Athens—which indeed is what we generally mean when 
we speak of ‘‘ Greece” in the fifth century—but he has not 
neglected to set his picture of the fellow-workers of Pericles in 
-due historical proportion with respect both to the earlier history 
of the Ionians and to the states of the Peloponnese. The essence 
of the rivalry between Athens and Sparta and the nature of the 
change from Confederacy to Empire during the years that fol 
lowed the rolling back of the Persian terror are most clearly set 
forth, and equally admirable is the account given of the political 
and social institutions of the city on the Eurotas. But the 
reader will turn with the greatest delight to those pages in which 
Mr. Grant has treated of the Games, the Mysteries, the Theatre, 
and the position of women in Athens, or to those in which he 
draws for us the picture of the ‘‘ Olympian” Minister who gave 
‘his name to his age, bending all the energies of his heart and 
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mind to the adornment of the ‘‘ mother of arts and eloquence”. 

The conditions of the Series in which this volume appears have 

confined the author within limits which he would no doubt 

gladly have exceeded, and his readers would gladly have had him 
exceed. On almost every page we see evidence that he could 
have elaborated his subject to far greater length w thout beating 
it thin or falling from his scholarly standard, and we suffer a suc- 
cession of disappointments at the close of the several sections. 

If a good text-book is one which stimulates a desire in the reader 

to learn more of the subject, Mr. Grant has attained a very high 

level of excellence. 

Lest, however, he should incur the Nemesis that hes in wait 
for the subject of unalloyed commendation, it may perhaps be 
permitted to suggest to him that a chapter might well have been 
introduced on the canons that dominated the literary and plastic 
arts of the Athenians, and that in a second edition—which should 
soon be called for—the title of the illustration on page 92 might 
with advantage be corrected. 

The Temple Shakespeare--The Tempest; The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona; The Merry Wives of 
Windsor; Measure for Measure; The Comedy of 
Errors, Each with Preface, Glossary, &c., by ISRAEL 
GOLLANCZ, M.A. Is. each. (J. M. Dent and Co.) 

That grievously abused expression, ‘‘supply a felt want,” is 
one which may with utter justice be used in speaking of this 
series. The ‘‘want” in the present case—strange as it may 
appear—is that of the plays of Shakespeare in a convenient and 
attractive form, with judicious and discriminating guidance. Both 
these conditions are satisfied by the ‘‘ Temple” series in a degree 
attained by none of its well-nigh innumerable predecessors. 1 he 
five volumes that have been sent to us are, for their purpose— 
that is, for the use of the intelligent reader of the poet, rather 
than of the student who is getting him up for examination pur- 
poses— entirely admirable. They are five and a half inches 
high by four anda quarter broad by half an inch thick, and 
average about four ounces in weight ; being moreover bound in 
strong though flexible covers, they are thus eminently adapted 
for the pocket or the recumbent reader. The text is that of the 
“* Cambridge” edition, which, in spite ofa few strange blemishes, 
is the fine result of care‘ul and judicious preparation ; the type is 
large and clear, the Acts and Scenes being indicated in red ; 
each volume is preceded by a few pages of prefatory matter, 
dealing with the bibhography, date, sources, : nd structure of the 
play, and followed by a full glossary of the harder words and 
phrases and a few notes, which are mainly devoted to varieties 
of reading, aesthetic and ‘‘sign-post” criticism being altogether 
excluded. To each play ‘s prefixed a different fronuspiece and 
a specially designed title-page—all exqu sitely produced. There 
are several other small details wh'ch shew that the work of pre- 
paration has been to Mr. Gollancz a veritable labour of love, and 
that publishers and printers have done their best to fit his affec 
tionate enthusiasm with a worthy framing. One’s only regret is 
that it was not thought well to publish the plays according to the 
dates of composition rather than in that distorted and misleading 
order which we have blindly inherited from Messrs Heminge and 
Condell. Is Dr. Furnivall the only scholar with the courage to 
set right this strange deformity, and present our poet to us as he 
presented himself to his contemporaries ? 


EXCHANGE AND ENQUIRY. 
emi 
E are anxious to make the University Extension 
Journal as useful as possible to Local Com- 
mittees and Students, and shall be prepared to 
answer in this column any enquiries that may be made 
respecting matters connected with the Movement. If 
any Local Committee or Students have books which they 
wish to exchange, we shall be glad to publish in this 
column a notice to that effect free of cost. The following 
particulars should be furnished in each case :—subject of 
the Course (with name of the Lecturer) in connection 
with which the books were used; titles of the books and 
published price ; books required in exchange ; name and 
address of applicant. 


WANTED by the Students’ Association, Bedford, books on 
the Colonies and India (for Mr. Morse Stephens’ Course) in 
exchange for Morley’s Critical AMiscellanies, 2 \ols., Vie de 
Mirabeau, Morley’s Rousseau, 2 vols., and Voltaire, Carlyle’s 
French Revolution, Seeley’s Life of Napoleon and Life of 
Stein, 3 vols., Lanfrey’s Vie de Napoleon, 5 vols., Ashley’s 
Economic History, vol. 1., part I., Skothowe’s History of 
Parliament. Apply to Miss Kerr, 16, Clapham Road, 
Bedford. 
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MICHAELMAS TERM COURSES—LONDON. 


ee 


The following arrangements have been 
made up to the time of going to press 
this month. A complete List will ap- 
pear in our October issue. 

[Each Course consists of ten weekly 
specified otherwise as of twelve. 
the opening Lecture. The fee first named in each case ts that 
ordinarily charged fox a Course ticket ; the others tndicate 
the charges made to Teachers, Artisans, and others. Full 
particulars on these and all other points (for the reduced fees 
are not tn every case given) may be obtained from the Local 
Secretaries, whose names anid addi esses are appended.) 


Lectures, except where 


Central Courses ( ) 
Geography and Discovery (Part 1.—Antiquity and the 
Miuddle A,es); H. J. Mackinder, M.A. Monday, 6. 
(cto Gen eon > 

(2) Plato (with the 
MiuAt, Ibs D: 


oe Republic’’) 5 
Tuesday, 8. Oct. 9. 


Bernard Bosanquet, 


5sa5 


Anerley (Congregational Church V al \— Shakespeare: . S. 
Boas, M.A. ‘Iuesday, $. Oct. 10s. 6d. (three of a 
a family, 25s.)—5s. 

Beckenham (Public Hall)—Zv 
Mitchell, F.R.t. B.A 
3s. 6d.—Is. 

Brondesbury (Pfeiffer Hall, Maria Grey Training College, 
Salusbury Road, ve W.)—-The Solar System; A.H. Vison, 
D.Sc. Monday, 8.30 (Class at 8). Oct. 8. 7s. 6d. (three 
of a family, 20s.)—5s. 

Chelsea (Town Hall)—(1) Axglish Architecture; Arnold Mit- 
Rel lubes ioe Nem esCa von 3 a0 OCiaO:) 205, 10S. 

(2) Zhe Ave of Byron and Wordsworth; J. Churton 

Collins, M.A. Wednesday, 8.15. Oct. 10. 5s.—a2s. 6d. 

City of London College (\White Street, Moorfields, Ik.C.)— 
The lroduction and Distribution of Wealth (12 Lectures); 


Arnold 
7s. 6d.— 


rish Architecture ; 
Thursday, 8. Oct. 4. 


G. Armitage Smith, M.A. Monday, 7. Oct. 1. 3s. 6d. 
—2s. 6d. 
Haling (Victoria Hall)—4Astroromy; A. H. Fison, D.Sc. 


iesdayn8. iOct2.- 7s. 6d: 

Epsom (Mr. Langland’s Auction Room)—(1) Shakspere and 
iis lame (Bart 1.\ 591. Gregory Foster, BuA, Ph.D: 
Wednesday, 3. Oct. 2. Ios. 6d. (two tickets admitting 
to both Courses members of Subscriber’s household, 21s. ) 
—2s. 6d. 

(2) Shakspere and His Time (Part I.); T. Gregory 
Poster, B-A,,, PhD, Wednesday, 8. Oct. 2. ros. 6d. 
(two tickets admitting to both Courses members of Sub- 
scriber’s household, 21s.)—-2s. 6d. 

Finchley (Lecture Hail, Presbyterian Church, Ballard’s Lane) 
—-Anglish Anhitecture ; Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A 
Monday, 8. Oct. I. 5s. 

Greenwich (St. Alfege Parish Room)—Greek Sculpture; Miss 
Eugénie Sellevs. Monday, 8. Oct. 15. - 5s.—2s. 6d. 

Hackney and Clapton (Girls’ High School, Marriott Ter- 
race, Clapton High Road)—7Zhe French Revolution ; J. 
H: Rose, M.A. Wednesday, 8 (Class at 7). Oct. 3. 
5s. 6d.—3s. 6d. 


Hampstead (St. Peter's Lecture Hall, Belsize Square)—//’s- 


tory of Greece—lrom Solon to Pericles; A. J. Grant, MA. 
Wednesday, 3. Oct. 10. 21s. (three of a family, 5os.) 
—-10s. 6d. 


Tickets at the reduced charge of 2s. 6d. can be obtained (a) 
by Teachers, (b) by Students who have attended a Course of 
Lectures at any Centre, other than Gresham College, within the 
past year 272 a kindred subject, and desire to qualify, or to com- 
plete their qualification, for a Sessional Certificate. 

Any ond fide Student who is the holder of a ticket for a 
Course of Lectures at one of the Society’s Centres for the 
current Term can obtain a ticket for either of these Courses, /7e, 
or ata reduced fee, according to the following conditions :—If 
the local fee is §s. or upwards, the Student is entitled to a free 
ticket to one of the Central Courses. If the local fee is less than 
5s., the Student will be required to pay the difference between 
that sunt and §s. (or, in the case of a Teacher, 2s. 6d.). The 
application, made on a form provided for that purpose and to be 
obtained from the Local Secretary of the Student’s Centre, must 
be sent, countersigned by the Local Secretary, and accompanied 
by stamped addressed envelope, to the Secretary of the Society, 
Rk. D. Roberts, M.A., D.Sc., University Extension Office, 
Charterhouse, E.C. 


The date given is that of | 


—(1) The History of 


Harrow (Mission Hall, West Street)-- Zhe French Revolution; 


A. J. Grant, M.A. Tuesday, 3.15. Oct. 9. 15s. (three 
of a family, 37s. 6d.)—5s. 

Lewisham (Court Hill Schoolroom)—Shakespeare’s Plays; 
Walter’ H. Low, M.A. “Byriday, 8. Oct. 12. 5s. 


Marylebone (16, Somerset Street, Portman Square, W.)—- Zhe 
Poetry of Browning; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Thurs- 
dats.) Octudiny e2Is. 

Morley College (Waterloo Bridge Road, S.E.)—7he Life and 
Structure of Human Socteties; Philip HW. Wicksteed, M.A. 


Thursday, 8. Oct. 4. Is. 6d.—Is. 
North Hackney (Assembly Rooms, Defoe Road, Stoke 
Newington, N.)—Dazdée ; Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 


Monday, 8. 


Oct. 8. 7s. 6d. (three of a family, 20s. )— 
Notting Hill (H 


igh School, 


5S. 
Norland Square)—(1) Dave's 


** Purgatorio”; Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. Tuesday, 
Aegos VOCtOs 75. Od. 

(2) Browning and Tennyson; Owen Seaman, M.A. 
Briday, 3. Oct..125) e7s:10c.——5s. 


St. Olave’s and St. John’s (Mission Hall, 116, Tooley St , 
Southwark)— Zhe Production and Distribution of Wealth: 
G. Armitage Smith, M.A. Thursday, 8. Oct. 11. Is. 6d. 
—Is. 

Streatham (High School Hall) 
M.A. Wednesday, 3.30. 
family, 25s.).—5s. 3d. 

Toynbee—- 

Limehouse (Town Hall)—Cw7 Common ATinerals; 
Rudlers E.G. Hriday, 8. "@ct. 5.) 1s: 
Poplar (George Green Schools)—Z7he Production and 


—Dante ; 
Oct. 10. 


Philip H. Wicksteed, 
Ios. 6d. (three of a 


F. W. 


Distribution of Wealth; G. Armitage Smith, M.A. 
Tuesday, 8. Oct. 9. 6d. 
University Hall (Gordon Square, W.C.)—- (1) /Vords- 


worth; Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. Monday, 4.30. 
Oct. 8. Ios. 6d. 
(2) Production; Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. Tues- 
Gay, 0: Oct 0596555 —Is. 
(3) Wordsworth; Philip LI. Wicksteed, M.A. Friday, 
So Oein wi, Bassai. 
Upper Holloway (Free a ea Highgate Hill, N.)—7Zzhe 


Earth; F. W. Rudler, F.G.S 
RA5)5 Octt. §s:— 1s. 
Ney bridze (Village Hall) —Sveudies fom the Eightcenth Cen- 
tury; E. L.-S. Horsburgh, B.A. Thursday, 3.30. Oct. 4. 
ites} 5 
Woolwich (Town Hall, William Street)— 


Monday , 8.30 (Class at 


(1) Zhe Growth of 


Parliament; F. L. S. Horsburgh, B.A. Thursday, 68. 
Och Glee 3s0d: 

(2) The Solar System; A. H. Fison, D.Se. Saturday, 
oh Wien 18) SCTE 


In addition to the above, Courses will be given as under :— 
Biwrnet—Dr. Waghorn, Tuesday evenings. 
Bermondsey-—-Mr. Carnegie, Monday evenings. 
Birkbeck Institution—Mr. Armitage Smith, 

evenings. 
Blackheath—Mr. Collins, Tuesday evenings. 
Egham—Mr. Collins, Wednesday afternoons. 
Essex Hall—Mr. Wallas, Tuesday evenings. 
Mr. Muirhea.l, Thursday evenings. 
Hammersmith—Mr. Grant, Monday or Tuesday 
evenings. 
Sutton—Mr. Boas, Monday evenings 
Toynbee (Whitechapel)-—Mr. Foster, Monday evenings. 
Mr. Carnegie, Tuesday evenings. 
Dr. Gardiner, Wednesday evenings. 
Watford— Mr. Collins, Thursday evenings. 

In these cases the details have not yet been finally arranged ; 
information should be requested from the Local Secretaries. 
To these also application should be made in respect of Courses 
at Centres not specified above. 


Friday 


39 9 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LOCAL SECRE- 
TARIES OF LONDON CENTRES. 


Central Courses (Gresham Co lege)—THE S#cretary, University Extensic 1 
Office, Charterhouse, E.C. Class Secretaries: Science—J. FLIntT, 
Universiry Extension Officé, Charterhouse, E.C.; L'terature—E. H. 
FepARgB, St. Margaret’s Schools, New Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Anerley—Mrs. Latuam, Enderley, Burghill Road, Sydenham, See 

Barnet—Hernerr W. Fison, t Marriott Road, High Barnet ; Mis. Morse, 
Lawn House, High Barnet. 

Battersea—H. Graocuio, 101, Ashbury Road, S.W.; 
Brynmaer Road, S.W. 

Beckenham—HILTON SKINNER, Waylands, The Kno‘l, Beckenham. 

Bermondsey—Rev. J. Scorr Liccert, M.A., Ber mondsey Settlement, 
Farncombe Street, Jamaica Road, S.E. 


J. Harwoop, 4; 
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Birkbeck Institution—W. H. ConGREVE, Sec., Birkbeck Institution, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; Class Secretary—PrErcy E. Barton, 
25, Chantry Road, Brixton. 

Blackheath—Mrs. BENN, 40, Shooters Hill Road, Blackheath. 

Brixton—CHARLES BLACKSHAW, 36, Chantry Road, Brixton, S.W. 

Bromley, Kent—H. C. Bonn, M.A., Bromley Park School, Bromley, Kent. 

Brondesbury—Miss Mary G. HovuGutTon, 14, Christchurch Avenue, 
Brondesbury, N.W. 

Bushey Heath—Miss Grirritrus, Caldecote Towers, Bushey Heath, Herts. 

Camden Road—Miss Nora Mirman, The Governor's House, Holloway 
Prison, Camden Road, N. ‘ 

Canning Town—/’/de under West Ham Town Council. 

Chelsea—R. G. Tatrron, M.A., 29, Cadogan Terrace, S.W. 

‘Chingford—Rev. W. T. Dyne, 6, Queen’s Grove Road, Chingford ; W. 
CornisH, 1, Warren Road, Chingford. 

City of London College—D. Savace, City of London College, White 
Street, Moorfields, E.C.; Class Secretaxy—W. S. Moss, 44, Spencer 
Road, Herne Hill. : 

City of London Y.M.C.A.—Rosert Burn, City of London Y.M.C.A., 186, 
Aldersgate Street, E.C. : 

Crouch End—Cuarces GEArD, North View, Shepherd’s Hill Road, N. 

Croydon—H. KrarLtey Moore, B.A., B.Mus., Chipstead, 3, Chepstow 
Rise, Croydon ; J. S. Smitru, B.A., 4, Bramley Hill, Croydon. 

Deptford—W. T. Hunt, 465, New Cross Road, S.EK. 

Ealing—Miss Jackson, Fulbrook House, Grange Road, Ealing, W. 

Edmonton—R. H. SHEARMAN, 44, Stanley Road, Lower Edmonton. 

Egham—Dr. Scuvicn, Coopers Hill, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

Enfield—W. S. Ripewoop, Grammar School, Enfield. 

Epsom—Miss PARTRIDGE, Ashstead, Epsom. 

Essex Hall—Miss BRIDGMAN, 23, Montague Street, Russell Square, W.C. 

Finchley—Miss CHaTer, Saxonhurst, Etchingham Park, N. 

Forest Gate—lV’ide under West Ham Town Council. 

Friern Barnet and Southgate—E. H. Prircuarp, 6, Bellevue Road, New 
Southgate. 

Fulham—HeEnry Burns, Free Library, Fulham. 

‘Greenwich—ARTHUR SHERMAN, 8, The Circus, Greenwich. 

Hackney and Clapton—Miss MIatt, 236, Richmond Road, Hackney, N.E. 

Hammersmith—Miss F. pe W. Le PaGer, 44, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, W 
Miss Biatcu, 34, Blandford Road, Bedford Park, W. 

Hampstead—/for afternoon Courses, Miss Maup Synce, 1, Daleham 
Gardens, South Hampstead, N.W.; for evening Courses, E. B. Cum- 
BERLAND, Millbrook 1 odge, Well Walk, Hampstead, N.W. 

Hampton Court—Lady Girrorp, The Palace, Hampton Court; Lady 
WALPOLE, The Palace, Hampton Court. 

Harrow—Mrs. Maxkins, Westthorpe, Gayton Road, Harrow. 

Highbury and Canonbury—Mrs. P. Hickson, 6, Petherton Road, High- 
bury, N. 

dirkestc= Mrs. HAmmonpD, 18, Dickenson Road, Crouch Hill, N. 

Hornsey—Joun Watiis Mason, M.D., Rydal Mount, Albany Road, 
Stroud Green, N. 

Kensal Green—J. Mutir Leitrcu, The Manor House, Kensal Green. 

Lewisham—E. C. SINKLER, 55, Clarendon Road, Lewisham, S.E. 

Limehouse—/’7de under Toynbee. 

Marylebone—Miss EL1zaABETH REEs, 84, Finchley Road, N.W.; Miss ALIcE 
Browng, 27, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, W. 

Morley College—Miss Cons, Morley College, Waterloo Bridge Road, S.E. 
Class Secretary—J AMES S. CLOUGH, 34, Crawshay Road, North Brixton. 

North Hackney—Miss VINEY, 74, Manor Road, Stoke Newington, N. 

Notting Hill—Miss LAwpeEr, 36, Campden Hill Gardens, W. 

Paddington—Miss Constance Moore, Holy Trinity Vicarage, Padding- 
ton, W. 

Poplar—lVzde under Toynbee. : 

Potter’s Bar—Miss M. E. Goopati, Mowbray Lodge, Potter’s Bar. 

St. Luke’s—G. W. Preston, St. Luke’s Vestry Hall, City Road, E.C. 

St. Olave’s and St. John’s—H. Dattas Epwarps, St. Olave’s Rectory, 
Southwark, S.E. 

Shoreditch—G. J. PROTHEROE, 20, Grange Street, Hoxton, N. 

South Hornsey—H. J. THROWER, 38, Brownswood Road, South Hornsey, N. 

South Lambeth—Mrs. RoLLER, The Grange, Clapham Common, S.W. 

Stamford Hill—H. Orro Tuomas, Gothic House, Stamford Hill, N. 

Stratford—Vzde under West Ham ‘Town Council. 

Streatham—Mrs. THomas GapriEL, Elmstead, Leigham Court Road, 
Streatham. 

Sutton—FranK MEAD, Devon Lodge, Grove Road, Sutton, Surrey; Miss 
EpiruH Bawrres, Brambleacres, Sutton, Surrey. 

Tooting—A. H. AnpERsoN, Maitland House, Longley Road, Tooting. 

Tottenham— 

Toynbee— 

Limehouse—W. G. DE Burcu, B.A., Toynbee Hall, 28, Commer- 
cial Street, E. 

Poplar—W. G. pE Burcu, B.A., Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial 
Street, E. ' 

Whitechapel—The Hon. Sec., University Extension Committee, 
Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E. 

University Hall—The WarbDeEn, University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C. 

Upper Holloway—F. TreMatn, 28, St. John’s Road, Upper Holloway, N. 

Wandsworth—C. T. Davis, Free Library, Wandsworth. 

Watford—W. Leparp SmiTH, The Riffel, Clarendon Road, Watford. 

West Ham—Frep. E. Hitteary, LL.D., Town Hall, West Ham, E. 

Canning Town—Joun Sr. Joun, Holy Trinity Schools, Barking 
Road, Canning Town, E. 

Forest Gate—J. LovEGROVE, 45, Hamfrith Road, Stratford, E.; 
Epwin C. Stimson, 22, Atherton Road, Forest Gate, E. 

Stratford—J. LoveGrove, 45, Hamfrith Road, Stratford, E.; 
Epwin C. Stimson, 22, Atherton Road, Forest Gate, E. 

Weybridge—Miss AGnEs T. GARDINER, Heath Field, Weybridge. 

Whitechapel—/’7de under Toynbee. 

Wholesale Co-operative Society—Miss Mary Spooner, 26, Brook Green, 
West Kensington, W. 

Wimbledon— Miss E. GRENSIDE, Oakfield, Copse Hill, Wimbledon, S.W. 

Woolwich—A. Ex is, 187, Eglinton Road, Plumstead; F. DippENn, The 
Polytechnic, Woolwich. 


Classes for the study of the Greek language have been 
arranged in the following districts :—Chelsea, Clapham, Hamp- 
stead, Kensington, Marylebone, Richmond. Information may 
be obtained as to conditions, &c., on application to the Central 
Office of the Society, Charterhouse, E.C. 
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CERTIFICATE AWARDS—LONDON. 
LENT TERM, 1894. 


Since our last issue Reports have been received relative to the 
following Centres. The List is now complete. 


[*,* Only those Candidates are admitted to the Examination for 
Certificates who have satisfied the Lecturer in the weekly 
work. Those who are recommended for special distinc- 
tion jointly by the Lecturer on the result of the weekly 
work, and by the Examiner on the result of the Examina- 
tion, are marked with an asterisk (*).] 


All the Names are in Alphabetical Order. 


[The first number at the head of each List shows the average 
attendance at the Lectures, the secon! number the average alten- 
dance at the Classes, and the third the average number of weekly 
papers received by the Lecturer. The Courses were all of ten or 
twelve Lectures. | 


CROYDON. 
THE GEOLOGY AND SCENERY OF THE ALPS. 
69 57 8 


Miss Maria M. Ogilvie, D.Sc., University College, London. 
Aldrich, Alice M. | Ormerod, Edith 
Corry, Robert | Smith, John 
Duncan, Peter T. | 

PADDINGTON. 
THe AGE oF JOHNSON, GOLDSMITH, GIBBON, AND BURKE. 
yy 20 7 
J. Churton Collins, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


Abrahams, Annie E. % Moore, Fanny G. 
Adler, Ruth Morton, Margaret 

% Browne, Alice Weatherley, Janetta G. 
Jaffé, Harriet 


CAMBRIDGE OFFICIAL NOTICES. 


ee 


Long Vacation Arrangements, 1894--Second Re- 
vised Notice.—It has been decided to only hold the two 
Chemistry Courses, the entries for other subjects not being 
sufficiently large to justify the Syndicate in holding them. 

The two Courses of Chemistry will be held in the University 
Laboratory from August 7 to August 28. In each case there will 
be a Lecture followed by a Demonstration given on alternate 
mornings, and the Students will do analysis every afternoon. 

Course I., conducted by R. H. Adie, M.A., Trinity College, 
Lecturer to the Syndicate, will deal with the preparation and 
properties of the commonest elements and their compounds. 
The non-metallic elements will be the more fully examined, 
and their compounds will be used to illustrate the most impor- 
tant elementary principles and laws of Chemistry. Chemical 
action will be examined quantitatively as well as qualitatively, 
and a foundation will be laid for home work by the Students. 

Course II., conducted by H. J. H. Fenton, M.A., Christ’s 
College, University Demonstrator, will treat of the Theory of 
Chemistry, and will include an introduction to the study of 
Organic Chemistry. The Lectures of Course II. will deal 
with the following subjects as far as time allows: The deter- 
mination of molecular weights by various methods. The deter- 
mination of equivalent and atomic weights. Valency. The nature 
of solution. Solubilities of solids and of gases. The classifi- 
cation of compounds organic and inorganic. Typical methods 
of preparation and reactions of organic compounds. Structural 
formulae. In the demonstrations following each Lecture the Stu- 
dents will perform experiments bearing upon the above subjects. 
The practical work in the afternoons will consist of analysis, 
qualitative and quantitative ; and Students who show sufficient 
ability may be instructed in the outlines of organic analysis. 

Students who attend Course I. will be expected to have at- 
tended a Course of Local Lectures on Chemistry or to have 
acquired an equivalent knowledge of theoretical chemistry in 
some other way. Course II. will only be open to Students who 
have already gone through a course of laboratory work, and as 
far as possible it will meet the needs of those who have previously 
attended Courses in the Long Vacation at Cambridge by not 
going over the same ground as that covered by Courses given 
in past years. 

Students not already entered who may wish to enter for either 
Chemistry Course are requested to do so at once, sending their 
names and qualifications to Mr. Arthur Berry, Syndicate Build- 
ings, Cambridge. The fee for either Course is two guineas. 

One or two Lectures of general interest will be arranged 
for the benefit of the Students attending the Courses. 

Books bearing on the subjects of the Courses will be placed 
in a reading room for the use of Students. 
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Summer Meetings, 1895 and 1896.—The next large 
Summer Meeting at Cambridge, on a plan similar to that of 
1893, will be held in the Long Vacation of 1896. The Meeting 
which it was at one time proposed to hold in 1895 has been 
abandoned, as a new system of drainage is being introduced in 
the town, and some of the principal streets will probably be 
aff cted in the autumn of that year. 


Cobden Club Prize.—The Cobden Club Prize of two 
guineas and various publications offered at the beginning of the 
Lent Term to the most distinguished Student attending, Mr. 
Mundahl’s Courses at Stockton, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Seaton 
Delaval, and Backworth, has been awarded to Mr. GEORGE 
Lewis of Stockton. We are glad to be able to announce that 
the Cobden Club have again generously offered a similar prize to 
the Students taking Courses on Political Economy during the 
coming Sessson. 


Appointment.—Mr. AtrRED MILNES, M.A., of London 
University, and Lincoln College, Oxford, has been appointed 
a Junior Lecturer. He offers Courses on Political Economy. 


List of Lecturers and Subjects.—The revised list for the 
Session 1894-5 is now ready, and can be had on application. 


MICHAELMAS TERM COURSES. 


The following arrangements have at present been made :— 


SLAFF LECTURERS. 


Barnstaple (Tu., e.)\ Physical Geo- {A.W.Clayden,M.A., 
Ilfracombe (M., e.) {g7aphy(Coursel.)\  Christ’s College. 
Hastings (S., a.)—Zgland and the Reformation; A. J.Grant, 
M. A., King’s College. 
Backworth(M..,e.)—Principles of Chemistry ) 
Gateshead (Tu.,e.)—Chemistry of Life and 
Flealth 
Hartlepool (East) (Th., e.)—Chemistry of = ae 
Life and Health (6 Lectures) C. Se 
Hartlepool (West) (W., ¢.)—Chemistry of F Hn? 
Life and Health C Mere 
Scarborough (F., e.)—/vowers and their eS 


Ancestors 
Sunderland (Th., e.)—Dawz and Progress 
of Science (6 Lectures) J 
Exeter ( , @.)—Problems of Life and. 
flealth (Course I.) E. A* Park 
*Newton Abbot (Tu.,a. & e.)—Problems M re Ch ae 
of Life and Health (Course I.) C mT oma 
Plymouth (M., e.)—Zhe Senses and the are Se 
Nervous System 
OGRE RS LECTURERS: 
Ipswich (F.,a.&e. \ Poets of the Victorian 
Norwich (S., Tey et. Era SS re 
Colchester(M.,a.&e.]—Carlyle and Ruskin T z a 
“Bideford (Th., a.)—Growth of the Indian C ‘es y 
Empire ODE RCs 
Exeter (F., a.)—Growth of the Colonial 
Empire : 
Exeter (F., e.)—Revival of Learning in LAE ae oa 
England a ea. il of 
Torquay (W., a.)—TZhe Florentine Common- MDS See 
wealth 


Newcastle (Th., e.) | Gothic Architect- {D.H.S.Cranage,M.A., 
Sunderland(M.,e.) f ze (Course I.) | King’s College. 
Pontefract (F., ¢.)\ Shakespeare's His 
pespon ans e.) Jf torical Plays 
carborou (Une aa): | Caius College. 
York (M., a f Dante | § 
Lynn (M., e.)—Darwinism \H. de Havilland, M.A., 
Norwich (Tu., e.)—Chemistry Jf Peterhouse. 
Teignmouth (Th., a.)—Ave of Johnson; G. H. Leonard, M.A., 
Clare College. 
Portsmouth (F., a. & e.)—MModern Developments of Astrono- 
mical Science ; E. J. C. Morton, M.A., St. John’s 
College. 
Blyth (Tu., e.) 
Hexham (Th., e.) 


le G. Gardner, B.A., 


H. S. Mundahl, 
Political Economy 


Newcastle (W., e.) es eae 
North Shields (M., e.) \ Je hn’s 
Hull (F., e.)—Political Economy ollege. 


Horsham (W., a. & e.)—Chemistry and Physiology of Common 
Things; W. North, M.A., Sidney College. 


_ Students who have been working for Sessional 


Clifton (M., a. )—-Zexnyson and Brown'ng ; O. Seaman, M.A., 
Clare College. 


Cambridge (Th., ¢ )—Studies in Plant Life (Course II.); A. 
C. Seward, M.A., St. John’s College. 


* Provisional. 
ARTHUR BERRY. 


LONDON OFFICIAL NOTICES. 


Cobden Club Prize.—The Cobden Club have again gener- 
ously placed a sum of two guineas at the disposal of the Council 
for the Michaelmas Term, to be awarded to that Student at any 
Centre taking a Course in an Economic subject who shall be 
judged to have obtained the highest place in the Examination. 
The Centres and Courses in connection with which the competi- 
tion will be open will be announced in our October issue. 

As a rule, no Student will be considered eligible for this Prize 
who shall have won it in a previous Term. 


The Sessional Certificate—Session 1893-94.—London 
Certificates 
are reminded that these are not, like those granted in connection 
with a single Term’s work, forwarded as a matter of course, but 
only onapplication. Those who have qualified for this distinction 
during the past Session should send in to the Office at the 
Charterhouse a formal statement of their claim, enclosing the 
Terminal Certificates of the two Winter Terms. A list of the 
successful candidates will appear in our November issue. 


Certificates for Pupil-Teachers.—The Council and Uni- 
versities’ Joint Board desire to call the attention of Local Com- 
mittees to the following paragraph, quoted from the Regulations 
of the Education Department relative to the Queen’s Scholarship 
Examination :— 

‘““Marks are given for University Extension Certificates 
awarded during the year preceding the Queen’s Scholarship Ex- 
amination by the University of Cambridge, the University of 
Oxford, the Victoria University, and the Universities’ Joint 
Board of the London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, after examination by some competent Examiner other 
than the Teacher or Lecturer, on a course of study including not 
less than 24 Lectures and Classes (of which the candidate claim- 
ing marks must have attended not less than 20) in one of the 
following subjects :— 

(i.) A period of English Literature, with special reference to 
the work of a standard author. 

(ii.) A special aspect of British History, e. g., the history of 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland, the Colonies, or India, or 
some period of the Economic History of England. 

(ili.) A special aspect of Geography, e. g., the history of 
Discovery. 

(iv.) The elements of English Architecture, with special 
reference to ancient buildings visited by the candidate. 

(v.) Geology. 

(vi.) Astronomy. 

(vii.) Meteorology.” 

The particular Certificate recognised by the \Education De. 
partment is, in the case of the London Society, the Sessional 
Certificate. 


The Age Timitee he Council and Universities’ Joint Board 
again desire to remind Lacal Committees, Students, and others that 
the Society’s Lectures are notintended for those of school age ; and, 
by the Regulations of the Board, Lecturers are not required to 
correct the papers of Students under 15 years of age, nor are such 
entitled to enter for the Examination and obtain Certificates. 

R. D. ROBERTS. 


All communications should be accompanied by the 
writer's Name and Address (not necessarily for publica- 
tion), and should be sent to the Editor of the UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION JOURNAL, Charterhouse, London, E.C. 

Contributions intended for a particularnumber should 
reach him a week before the date of publication. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected com- 
munications unless stamps are enclosed for that purpose. 
Correspondents are particularly requested to write on 
one side of the paper only. The Subscription to the 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL fs 15. 6d. Per annum, 
post free. 
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LONDON SOCIETY FOR THE EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 


The Society was established in 1876 for the purpose of carrying on within the Metropolitan area the Un versity Extension 
Movement. Every donor of fifty guineas is a Life Member, and every annual subscriber of two guineas is a member of the Society 
for one year from the date of payment of the subscription. 

Members are entitled to attend the Meetings of the Society, to vote at the election of the Council, and to attend any of the 
Society’s Lectures. The Honorary Secretaries of the Society’s Local Committees are for the time being Honorary Members of the 
Society, and are entitled to the above privileges. 


MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 
President :—THE RIGHT Hon. G. J. GOSCHEN, M.A., D.C.L., M.P. 
Professor W. G. AnAms, M.A., F.R.S. H. L. W. Lawson, Esq., M,:A., M.P. The Most Hon. The Marquis of Ripon, 


The Rev. Canon BARNETY?T, M.A. The Rev. Brooke LAMBERT, M.A. K-Gi7G- Gs. 

Edward Bonp, Esq., M.A. Alfred MILNER, Esq., M.A., C.B. The Rev. T. W. SHARPE, M.A., C.B. 
The Rev. Canon G. F. Browne, B.D. I. D. Mocatta, Esq. The Right Hon. Sir U. J. Kay SHurre- 
BH. T. Coox,, Esq:, M.A; H. Keatley Moore, Esq., B.A., Mus. B. WORTH, Bart., M.P. 

Mrs. Henry FAWCETT. Ernest Myrrs, Esq., M.A. B. C. SINKLER, Esq. 

Miss Mary GURNEY. Sir James PAGE?, Bart., F.R.S. The Dow. Lady STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 
Sir R. Hanson, Bart., M.A., L.L.D., M.P. R. G. Tatton, Esq., M.A. 


Together with the following representatives of various educational bodies in the Metropolis nominated in accordance with the 
Articles of Association : 


Bedford College ... ae LISS SMITH. London County Council | «: x Se 

Birkbeck fasion ... G. Armitage SMITH, Esq., M.A. Technical Education Bd. J Sidney Wess, Esq., LL.B. 

City of |.ondon College ... The Rev. Preb. WHITTINGTON, M.A. London Institution ... The Rev. W. Rocers, M.A. 

Coll. for Men and Women F. Svorr, Esq., M.A. Queen’s College ... ... The Rev. Canon E_wyn, M.A. 

Gresham Committee ... C, T. LANE, Esq., Master of the Royal Institution ... ... Sit Douglas GALTON, K.C.B.,F.R.S. 
Mercers’ Company. University College ... Sir George YOUNG, Bart, M.A. 

King’s College... .. Prof. J, M. THomson, F.R.S.E. Working Men’s College ... George TANSLEY, Esq., M.A. 


: Rieur Hox. Lorp Hittincpon. Auditors —WALYER LEAF, Esq., Litt.D., and H. H. FRENCH, Esq. 
THE UNIV ERSITIES' JOINT Be 
The Lecturers and Examiners are nominated, and the educational work supervised, by a Universities’ Joint Board appointed by 
the three Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London. The present Members are : 
Oxford: T. H. Warren, Esq., M.A., President of Magdalen College; J. Wetts, Esq., M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College ; H. J. MACKINDER, Esq., M.A., Senior Student of Christ Church, Reader in Geography in the University. 
Cambridge: Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D., Canon of St. Paul’s; H. S. FoxweE.t, Esq., M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in University College, London ; James Stuart, Esq., M.A., LL.D., M.P., Fellow of Trinity College. 
London: W. Grylls ADAms, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in King’s College; Sir Phillip MacGnus, 
B.A., B.Sc. 3S. H. Vines, Esq., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Botany in the University of Oxford. 


Treasurer 


Course Certificates.—Certificates are awarded in connection with each Course of not less than ten Lectures and Classes on 
the following conditions : 
That the Student shall have--(i.) regularly attended the Lectures and Classes ; (ii.) satishled the Lecturer in respect of the weekly 
paper-work prescribed by him ; (iil.) passed the Examination held at the end of the Course. 
Those Students who are specially recommended to the Board jointly by the Lecturer on the result of the weekly work, and by the 
Examiner on the result of the Examination, are awarded Certificates of Distinction. 


Sessional Certificates.—The Sessional Certificate is awarded for a complete Session’s work in one subject, which is defined 
as follows : 

(i.) Two consecutive Courses during the winter months, upon the same Subject, of not less than ten weeks each; together with 

(ii.) Summer work, consisting of at least five weekly or fortnightly Lectures, Classes, or Practical Demonstrations, for further 

special reading and study under the direction of the Lecturer. 
Students who obtain a Certificate in each of two such consecutive Winter Courses, and do such Summer work in continuation of 
the Winter work as is described above, which includes satisfactory paper-work for the Lecturer at regular intervals during the Course, 
willbe entitled to exchange their Terminal Certificates for a Sessional Certificate. 
A special ‘* Sessional Certificate in Honours” is awarded to Students who satisfy in addition the three following conditions, 
viz :—that they 
(1.) peed the mark of distinction in at least one of the Winter Courses ; 
(ii.) are recommended for the ‘‘ Honours” Certificate by the Lecturer on the result of the paper-work done for him in the 
Summer Course ; 

(iii.) submit to him, before the commencement of the following Michaelmas Term, an Essay upon some topic involving advanced 
work, provided that (a) the Lecturer shall have selected or approved of the subject, and (b) the Lecturer and an 
Examiner appointed by the Joint Board shall have reported that the Essay is of special merit. 

Certificates of Continuous Study.—The Certificate of Continuous Study is awarded to any Student presenting four Sessional 
Certificates obtained in consecutive years, which satisfy the following conditions : 

(i.) Three must have been obtained for subjects included in Group A and one in Group B, or (ii.) three in Group B and one in 
Group A. The Groups are :—A. Natural, Physical, and Mathematical Science. B. History, Political Economy, Mental Science, 
Literature, and Art. 

Students will be permitted to complete the work for the Certificate of Continuous Study in three years, if they desire to do so, 
provided the three Certificates in the principal Group are taken in successive years. 

Students who obtain this Certificate are Honorary Members of the Society for a period of five years, with enjoyment of the 
privileges specified above. 

Central Courses are arranged at Gresham College (by the kind permission of the Gresham Committee) in definite educational 
sequence, so as to give Students the opportunity of qualifying for the Sessional Certificate. ord fide Students who are holders of 
Course tickets for a current Term at any Local Centre may obtain tickets for the Courses at Gresham College free of charge when the 
local fee is equal to or greater than that for the Gresham College Course ; in other cases on payment of the difference. 

Cost of Lectures,—Tor a Course of ten Lectures and Classes, including Examination, £30; for one of twelve, £35. An 
extra charge of £10 is made to cover the cost of experiments to illustrate Courses on such subjects as Chemistry and Physics. For 
some Courses a Lantern is required, which the Centre must either pou ide or pay for. Fora repeated Course a reduced fee is some- 
times charged. The fee for any of Mr. Collins’ ten-Lecture Courses is £35; for any of Professor Lewes’ ten-Lecture Courses, £55. 
In the case of Centres outside the area formed by the City and County of London and the Borough of West Ham the Lecturer’s 
travelling expenses (second-class return fare) are charged. 

Fees to Students are determined by the respective Local Committees, and vary between Is. and 21s. for the Course. 
Secretary :—R. D. Ropers, M.A., D.Sc., late Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, and Fellow of University College, London, 

Assistant pakke id :—Percy M. WaLace, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Office : -—Charterhouse, London, F.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 


GENERAL Epiror: G. W. PROTHERO, M.A., 


Fellow of King’s College and. University Lecturer in History. 


The volumes of this New Series will be of moderate size, and will be adapted to the requirements of University Extension Students, 
as well as of more advanced readers. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY AND NAPOLEONIC ERA, 1789- 1815. 
THE EUROPEANS IN INDIA. By H. Morse StTeriuens, M.A., 


at Cambridge. 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 1815-1871. 


College. 
Other 


By J. H. Rose, M.A., Christ’s College. 

[Zn the Press. 
Lecturer on Indian History 
(/n preparation, 
Fellow of King’s 


[Jn preparation. 


Balliol College, Oxford, 


By J.. W, Heapvam,, M.A., 


Volumes will be announced shortly. 


WORKS ON EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pr ice 1s. 
Cambridge University Local Lectures, Fourth Summer Meeting. 


THE WORK OF THE UNIVERSITIES FOR THE 
NATION, PAST AND PRESENT. The Inaugural Lecture delivered 
at the Guildhall, Cambridge, on Saturday, July 29, 1893, by R. C. lens, 
Litt. D., M.P., Regius Professor of Greek, and Fellow of Trinity Colle; ge. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. AN INAUGURAL 

ESS delivered at the Yhird Series of Vacation Courses of Srudy 
at rs ttaen July 26, 1892. By James Stuart, M.A., M.P. Demy 


8vo, 6d. 

EIGHTEEN YEARS OF UN IVERSITY EXTEN- 
SION. Hy R. D. Roserts, M.A., Sc.D., Organizing Secretary for Lec- 
tures to the Local Examinations and pbs Syndicate. With Map and 
Diagrams. Crown 8yo, rs. 

LECTURES vee TEACHING. Delivered in the University 
of Cambridge. . G. Fitrcu, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo. New 
Edition. 5s. 

LECTURES ae eo GROWTH AND MEANS OF 
TRAINING THE MENTAL FACULTY. Delivered in the es er-ily 
of Cambridge. By Francis Warner, M.D. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d 

OCCASION AL ADDRESSES ON EDUCATION AL 
SUBJECTS. By S.S. Laurie, A.M., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


London: 


JOHN AMOS COMENIUS, BISHOP OF THE MORA- 


NS. His Life and Educational W ore By S. S. Laurige, A.M., 
y i D. Second kdition, Revised. 3s. 


MODERN LANGUAGES, LECTURES ON THE 
‘andar Al Delivered in the University of Cambridge. By C. 


CoLtpeck, M.A 


THREE LECTURES ON THE PRACTICE OF EDU- 
CATION. Delivered in the University of Cambridge. I, ON MARK- 
ING, by HOW hve Mae, -2.° ON STIMULUS, by A. Sipewick, 
M.A.; 3. ON THE TEACHING, OF LATIN VERSE COMPOSI- 
TION, “by E. A. Assott, D.D. 2s. ON STIMULUS, separately. 
New kdition. 


THEORY AND FRACTION. OF TEACHING. By the 

late Rev. K HRING, M.A. New Edition. 4s. 6d. 

GENERAL AIMS OF THE TEACHER AND FORM 
MANAGEMENT. Two Lectures delivered in the University of Cam- 
bridge. By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., and R. B. PooLe, B.D. 1s. 6d. 

LOCKE ON EDUCATION, With Introduction and Notes. 
sy Rev Quict 35 

MILTON’S TRACTATE ON EDUCATION. 
simile Reprint from the Edition 1673. 
Notes, by Oscar BrowninG, M.A., 23. 


A Fac- 


Edited, with Introduction and 


C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 


Glasgow: 263 Argyle Street. 


BYRE & SPotTris Woops, 
GOVERNMENT AND GENERAL PUBLISHERS, 


Also Agents to the New Zealand Government. 


PENNY’S CIPHER CODE. Consisting of a complete | 


Vocabulary of the English Language, with some Classical 
and Mythological Names ; a List of Geographical Names, 
comprising all the more important Places, Rivers, &c., in 
the World ; an exhaustive List of Surnames. The whole 
arranged to form an easy and expeditious method of making 
up and translating Secret Messages, and incorporating a 
system of Cipher Communication based on the use of a 
Keyword. Compiled and arranged by RICHARD PENNY, 
of Her Majesty’s Civil Service. Ios. 6d. 

REGISTER OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL OF SCOT- 
LAND, 1616-1619 15s. 

ACTS OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL OF ENGLAND, 
1571-1575. 10s. 

WEEKLY WEATHER REPORT OF THE METEORO- 
LOGICAL OFFICE, containing Synoptic Charts and 
Descriptive Summaries ‘of the Weather for each day; also 
Tabular Summaries of Temperature, Rainfall, and Bright 
Sunshine for each week. With Monthly Supplement and 


Appendices. Subscription for the year, 30s., including 
postage. 

CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS (Colonial). America 
and West Indies, 1675-76. Addenda, 1574-1674. 15s. 


SURNAMES IN IRELAND, Special Report on. With 
Notes as to Numerical Strength, Derivation, Ethnology, 
and Distribution ; based on information extracted from the 
Indexes of the General Register Office. By Roserr E. 
MATHESON, Barrister-at-Law. 74d.; by post, 1od. 

STATE TRIALS (New Series). Vol. V., 1843 to 1844. Ios. 
(This volume contains a report of all the proceedings on the 
trial of Daniel O’Connell and others for conspiracy, down to 
the reversal of the judgment by the House of Lords. ) 


Royal 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


GUIDE to the MINING LAWS of the WORLD. 
By OSWALD WALMESLEY. 


Of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


“Likely to be frequently consulted and to prove to be of great practical} 
utility. Mr. Walmesley’s work displays a vast amount of pains- 
taking and laborious research. It is well and clearly written, and forms a 
valuable compendium of much interesting and useful information in regard 
to the important subject with which it deals.”"—Manchester Guardian. 


OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK OF NEW ZEALAND, Just 
Issued, eye Is.; limp cloth, 1s. 6d.; cloth boards, 2s. ; 
postage, 44d. 


PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS, 1893-94. (Cheap Edition.) 
Published by authority. Red cloth, 3s.; by post, 3s. 6d. 
This volume contains all the Public Acts passed during the 
Session, with Index to same ; also Tables showing the effect 
of the legislation, together with complete and classified lists. 
of the titles of all the Local and Private Acts passed during 
the Session. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1894. 
trict Councils). Price 94%4d.; by post, 11 34d. 
also been reprinted in small 8vo. Price 4d.; 
(very suitable for distribution). 


COLONIAL CURRENCY. A History of Currency in the 
British Colonies. By ROBERT CHALMERS, B.A., of Oriel 
College, Oxford, and of Her Majesty’s Treasury. Ios. 

‘* An authoritative treatise which should be of great interest in the present 
critical state of the Indian currency.” —77i1es. 

“A very valuable addition to works on the subject of currency > 
the work is of practical utility as well as of historical interest. "Statist. 

‘This work, which is based upon official records, is intended to treat 
exhaustively the whole history of the subject from the earliest times to the 
present day.”—Daily Chronicle. 


(Parish and Dis- 
The Act has 
by post, 5d. 


Write for any Bill under discussion in Parliament, or for any Paper ordered to be printed. Every attention given. | 
LONDON: EAST HARDING STREET, E.C. 


a 
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DR. LUNN’S FORECAST OF THE ARRANGEMENTS. 


DOVER, CALAIS, PARIS ROUTE ADOPTED. — 


In an interesting interview with Dr. Lunn, which ap- 
eared recently in Zhe St. James's Gazette, Dr. Lunn 
‘said, ‘‘ It was ona Norwegian tour organised by the Poly- 
technic that I first conceived the notion of organising a 
holiday in which the enjoyment of travel should be com- 
bined with a little intellectual refreshment. My first 
‘attempt in this direction was to induce clergymen of 
various denominations to spend a 
holiday together. Accordingly I 
organised my first winter party to 
Grindelwald. 

“This tour answered so. well 
that from Grindelwald I wrote to 
Earl Nelson, the President of the 
Home Re-Union Society, and to the 
Bishop of Ripon, asking them to 
support me in my efforts to form 
a Conference for the promotion of 
Christian Re-union. I had enthu- 
‘siastic replies from them, and in 
the end I arranged the first Re- 
union Conference. This was held 
at Grindelwald early in 1892, and 
was attended by 950 people of all 
denominations, who had a twelve 
days’ holiday for ten guineas, in- 
clusive of everything.” 

The fact that within two years 
over three thousand persons have availed themselves of 
Dr. Lunn’s arrangements for combining the advantages 
of a Continental holiday with the other attractions of 
these gatherings, proves how wisely the recreative and 
intellectual elements in the Conference are adjusted to 
each other. The days are devoted to mountaineering and 
other excursions, and the evenings, which are ordinarily 
felt to be so tedious by the Swiss traveller, are rendered 
the most interesting part of the day by addresses, lec- 
tures, and discussions, some of which have already had 
a historic importance. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE 1894 CONFERENCE. 


Several questions from different quarters having 
reached him, Dr. Lunn has answered them at length. 
In reply to the question, What will be the character of 
the 1894 Conference? Dr Lunn says: “ My intention 
this year is to somewhat widen the scope of the. Con- 
ference. I am anxious that the strong religious character 
of these gatherings should be maintained, and that their 
influence for Christian unity should, if possible, be in- 
tensified. At the same time, I have endeavoured this 
year to give a distinctly educational character to the 
Yatter part of the Conference, approximating it as far as 
4s possible under European conditions, to the excellent 
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organisation developed by my friend, Bishop Vincent, at — tas 
Chautauqua. Keeping the first two objects in view, I 
have divided the Conference into five sections. The — 
first section will last a fortnight, commencing on June 
30th, and terminating on July 14th, and the programme 
will be entirely devotional in character. I have not 
yet arranged the programme for this gathering, but am 
hoping that it may be possible for 
some evangelical leaders in the — 
Church of England to assist in this 
part of the programme, together 
with some well-known representa- 
tives of other evangelical denomi- 
nations.” 


OTHER SECTIONS OF THE 
CONFERENCE. 


.- Other Sections of the Confer- 
ence will be devoted to the con- 
sideration of ‘“ Social Problems,” 
when the speakers will include 
Mr. W. T. Stead, Revs. Newman ~ 
Hall, Professor Shuttleworth, Dr. 
Mackennal, and A. R. Buckland; — 
“ Re-union and Church Problems,” — 
when Dr. Lunn himself will deal 
with “The Truth about Hindu ~ 
Idolatry, and the Way to Grapple 
With It,’ and eminent representatives of the Anglo- — 
Catholic movement will assist. The rest of the time 
will be divided between “The Young Peoples’ Month” | 
—the programme for which is a very attractive one—_ 
and a pilgrimage to the scenes of historic interest in 
Switzerland connected with the exploits of Tell. 


THE ARRANGEMENTS FOR BOOKING, : 
The route is v7é@ Dover and Calais, returning through a 
Paris. ie 
The accommodation in Grindelwald is strictly limited, 
and already there have been very many applications, so 
that it is clearly evident that some hundreds of those who 
wish to be present will be disappointed this year. : 
Parties will leave London every Tuesday from June 5th 
to September 11th, and every Friday from June 29th to 
September 14th. Nagala 
The booking fee of one guinea, by cheque, bayable” tO. ivan 
Henry S. Lunn, crossed London and County Banking 4 
Company, Oxford Street Branch, specifying the date — i 
selected, should be sent at once to the secretary, Mr. T. H. 
Bishop, 5,Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. Alli inquiries, 
whether personal or by post, should also be addressed to 
Mr. Bishop. Kadh 


